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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  Firefc  Edition  has  been  very  carefully  revised  and 
considerably  extended.  All  errors  kxiown  to  the  Author 
have  been  corrected,  and  the  Questions  which  were  set  at 
the  1898  Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
have  been  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  several  Lectures  to 
which  they  relate. 

Part  VI.  on  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Machines 
has  been  completed  by  the  addition  of  three  new  Lectures, 
which  treat  of  the  principles  of  Hydrostatics  and  Hydro- 
kinetics,  as  well  as  many  of  their  most  important  applica- 
tions to  hydraulic  machinery. 

I  am  indebted  to  several  firms  for  illustrations,  to  Mr. 
T.  R  Murray  for  his  kind  suggestions  regarding  the 
Lecture  on  Refrigeration,  as  well  as  to  Messrs.  David 
Robertson,  Junr.,  John  S.  Nicholson,  and  Chas.  J.  Sellar, 
for  their  assistance  in  connection  with  this  Edition. 

ANDREW  JAMIESON. 

Thx  Glasgow  akd  West  of  Scotland 
TxcumcAL  College, 

September,  1898. 


PREFACE   TO    VOLUME    IL 


This  Text-Book  has  been  written  expressly  for  Second  and 
Third  Year  Students  of  Applied  Mechanics.  It,  therefore, 
forms  a  suitable  companion  to  the  Author's  Text-Book  on 
Steam  and  Steam  Engines.  It  also  forms  a  direct  continu- 
ation of  his  Elementary  Manual  on  Applied  Mechanics; 
for  it  covers  the  Advanced  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Departments  Examinations,  and  treats  on  many  points 
demanded  by  the  Honours  Section.  It  will,  moreover,  be 
found  of  considerable  use  to  those  who  aim  at  passing  the 
Advanced  and  Honours  Stages  of  the  same  Examinations  in 
Machine  Ck>nstruction  and  Drawing,  as  well  as  the  Exam- 
inations of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  At  the  same  time,  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  sufficiently  general  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  other  engineering  students,  who  do  not  happen  to  have 
these  Special  Examinations  in  view. 

The  book  has  been  divided  into  six  parts : — 

I.  The  Principle  of  Work  and  its  Applications. 
II.  Gearing. 

III.  Motion  and  Energy. 

IV.  Graphic  Statics. 

V.  Strength  of  Materials. 
VL  Hydraulics  and  Hydi-aulic  Machinery. 


PREFACE.  Vll 

Parts  I.  and  II.  were  issued  as  Volume  I.,  and  the  remain- 
ing Parts  now  form  Volume  II.  This  volume  consists  of 
Lectures  XX.  to  XXXIV.  under  the  following  general 
headings : — Velocity  and  Acceleration  — Motion  and  Energy 
— Energy  of  Rotation  and  Centrifugal  Force — Engine 
GoverDors  and  other  Applications  of  Centrifugal  Force — 
Framed  Structures — Roof  Frames — Deficient  Frames — 
Cranes — Beams  and  Girders — Stress  and  Strain,  and 
Bodies  under  Tension — Strength  of  Shafts — Strength  of 
Beams  and  Girders — Deflection  of  Beams  and  Girders — 
Hydraolic  Appliances — Refrigerating  Machines. 

In  each  Part  special  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
latest  and  best  books,  and  to  papers  read  before  leading 
Engineering  Societies. 

In  each  Part  a  number  of  examples  have  been  fully 
worked  out,  and  at  the  end  of  each  Lecture  a  series  of 
carefullynselected  questions  has  been  arranged,  in  the 
precise  order  of,  and  relating  solely  to,  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Lecture,  so  that  Teachers  and  Students  may  have  a 
minimum  of  trouble  in  finding  suitable  examples. 

Volume  I.  having  been  so  kindly  received,  and  having 
already  passed  into  a  Second  Edition,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered advisable  to  issue  this  Volume  in  time  for  the 
earning  session,  many  Teachers  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  have  the  continuation  of  the  work  at  once.  Later,  the 
Author  hopes  to  have  the  opportunity  of  still  further 
amplifying  and  extending  Part  VI. 

In  conclusion,  he  has  to  thank  many  of  his  old  Students 
and  friends  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the  work  ; 
more  especially,  for  the  help  which  he  received  from 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Anderson  with  Parts  I.  to  III.;  Mr.  John 
H.  A  Maclntyre  with  Part  IV.;   and  Mr.  John  Anderson 


•  •  • 


VUl  PREFACE. 

with  Part  Y,  He  has  also  to  thank  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Weddell  and  Mr.  John  S.  Nicholson  for  preparing  numerous 
drawings,  and  the  various  firms  who  supplied  illustrations 
of  their  mechanical  appliances.  Finally,  he  has  received 
much  assistance  from  Mr.  David  A.  Ramsay,  Mr.  J.  Fred. 
Nielson,  and  Mr.  David  Robertson,  Jun.,  in  preparing  the 
manuscript  and  revising  the  proofs. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  errors,  but  if  any 
should  be  observed  by  readers,  the  Author  will  be  glad 
to  have  them  pointed  out,  and  to  receive  any  suggestions 
tending  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  book. 

ANDREW  JAMIESON. 

The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College, 

SepUmber,  1897. 
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CosTKSTs.  —  Definitions  —  Motion  —  Velocity  —  Acceleration  —  Graphical 
Methods— Velocity  Diagrams — Falling  Bodies — General  Formulte — 
Rotation — Angular  Velocity— Circular  Measure — Angular  Acoelera- 
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ana  IV. — Instantaneous  Centre — Questions. 

Dbfinition.— A  body  is  said  to  be  in  Motion  when  it  is  con- 
tmoally  changing  its  position  in  space,  and  to  be  at  Rest  when 
it  leta^  a  fixed  position  in  space. 

These  are  the  definitions  of  absoliUe  motion  and  ah&olute  rest. 
We  can  never  know  the  absolute  motion  of  any  body  because 
we  know  no  fixed  bodies  to  which  we  may  refer  its  positions  at 
different  times.  We,  therefore,  can  only  deal  with  the  relative 
motion  of  a  body. 

Definition. — A  body  is  said  to  have  Relative  Motion  with 
respect  to  another  body  when  it  is  continually  changing  its  posi- 
tion relatively  to  that  body. 

Thus,  take  the  case  of  a  train  moving  on  a  railway.  We  always 
consider  its  motion  relatively  to  some  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 
But  the  train  is  carried  round  the  earth's  axis  and  also  round  the 
8U1I  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  itself.  And  this  is  not  all,  for  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  sun  itself  is  not  fixed  in  space  but 
is  in  motion.  A  passenger  in  the  train  might  be  at  rest  relative 
to  the  train  but  ne  would  be  in  motion  relatively  to  the  houses, 
trees,  &c.,  which  the  ti-ain  ]>assed  on  its  way. 

Motions  of  Translation  and  Rotation. — The  motion  of  a  body 
may  be  either  Trandatory  or  Rotary. 
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A  body  is  said  to  have  a  motion  of  simple  translation  when  all 
points  in  the  body  move  with  the  same  velocity  and  in  the  same 
direction  at  the  same  instant,  so  that  no  line  in  the  body  changes 
its  direction.  Hence,  the  motion  of  the  whole  body  is  known 
when  that  of  any  point  in  it  is  known. 

A  body  is  said  to  have  a  motion  of  simple  rotation  when  the 
various  points  in  the  body  describe  circles  about  some  iixed  axis 
either  within  or  without  the  body.  Hence,  the  motion  of  the 
whole  is  known  when  that  of  any  line  in  the  body  (other  than  the 
axis  about  which  the  motion  takes  place)  is  known. 

The  motion  of  a  body  may  be  complex;  being  composed  or 
compounded  of  motions  of  translation  and  rotation.  Thus,  the 
connecting-rod  of  an  engine  has  a  complex  motion.  It  has  a 
motion  of  translation  in  a  vertical  plane  containing  the  centre  line 
of  the  engine,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  in  the  same  plane  about 
the  crosshead  pin. 

Definition.— The  Path  of  a  moving  point  is  the  line,  straight 
or  curved,  which  passes  throngh  all  &e  successive  positions  of 
the  point. 

Direction  of  Motion. — The  direction  of  motion  of  a  body  is,  at 
any  particular  instant,  the  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  body  at  that 
instant,  or  the  path  itself  if  the  motion  is  rectilinear. 

Thus,  let  A  B  be  the  path  of  a 
moving  body.  When  the  body 
occupies  the  position,  P^,  its  direc- 
tion of  motion  is  along  P^,  T^,  the 
tangent  to  the  path  at  that  point. 
Similarly,  when  the  body  occupies 
^  the   position  Pj,  its  direction   of 

Illustrating  Direction  op       "'^^^^  ^  *^^,°«  the  tangent  P.,  T,. 
Motion.  Hence,  when  a  body  moves  m 

a  circular  path  its  direction  of 
motion  at  any  instant  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  radius  drawn 
to  its  position  on  the  circle  at  that  instant 

Definition.— The  Velocity  of  a  body  is  the  rate  at  which  it 
changes  its  position. 

A  velocity  is  completely  specified  when  we  know  (1)  its  direo- 
tioThy  and  (2)  its  magnitiuie. 

Hence,  a  velocity  can  be  completely  represented  by  a  straight 
line  of  finite  length  with  a  suitably-directed  arrow  head. 

Definition. — A  body  is  said  to  be  moving  with  Uniform 
Velocity  when  it  is  moving  in  a  constant  direction  and  passes 
over  equal  distances  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  however  small 
these  may  be. 
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The  lut  daiise  in  the  above  definition  is  necessary,  because  a 
body  might  describe  equal  distances  in  equal  times,  and  yet  its 
motion  might  not  be  uniform.  Thus,  a  train  may  describe  20 
miles  in  each  of  two  consecutive  hours,  and  yet  its  motion  may 
have  varied  continuously  during  that  time ;  sometimes  its  velocity 
may  be  60  miles  an  hour,  and  at  other  times  it  may  be  niL 

Unifofm  Yelocity,  how  Measured. — When  nniform,  the  velocity 
of  a  body  is  measured  by  its  displacement  in  unit  time.    Thus:— > 

velocity  =  ?i?P^^^. 

Definitiox. — A  body  is  said  to  have  Unit  Velocity  when  it 
describes  unit  distance  in  unit  time. 

The  unit  of  distance  in  this  country  is  the  /aot,  and  the  unit 
of  time  is  usually  the  second,  although  eugineers  often  take  the 
minute,  or  even  the  Acmr,  as  the  unit  of  time.  For  example,  the 
speed  of  a  railway  train  is  always  spoken  of  as  so  many  miles  per 
hour,  and  that  of  the  piston  of  an  engine  as  so  Ta&nj  feet  per  minute. 

Whatever  units  may  be  used,  we  get : — 


Or,  8 

Where,         8  =  Displacement,  or  distance  described,  in  time,  t. 

And,  V  =  Yelocity,  supposed  to  be  uniform. 

*  [  From  the  above  definition  and  equation  it  is  evident  that  v 
must  be  the  same  however  small  t  may  be.  Thus,  let  the  dis- 
placement be  very  small,  say  A  8,  then  the  time  taken  to  describe 
it  will  be  correspondingly  small,  say  A  t,  and  we  get : — 

A« 

This  being  true  for  the  smallest  fraction  of  time,  it  must  also  be 
true  in  the  Umit. 

ds  ) 

""'dt  V (II)] 

Or,  d8  =^vdt       ^ 

DEFiHmoN.  —  A  body  is  said  to  be  moving  with  Variable 
Velocity  when  it  is  either  changing  its  direction  of  motion  or 
passing  over  unequal  distances  in  equal  intervals  of  time. 

*  Stadents  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  notation  of  the  Calculus,  and 
iboee  merely  reading  for  examination  in  the  Advanced  Stage  of  this  sub- 
ject|  may  omit  for  tne  present  the  text  within  the  brackets,  thns  [  ] . 
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From  this  definition  ib  appears  that  a  body  has  a  variable  velocity 
when  the  direction  or  magnitude  of  its  velocity  is  variable.  Thus, 
a  point  on  the  rim  of  the  flywheel  of  an  engine  has  a  variable 
velocity  whether  the  rotary  motion  of  the  wheel  be  uniform  or  not. 

This  foHows  at  once  from  the  fact  that  a  velocity  is  only  com- 
pletely specified  when  we  know  its  direction  and  magnitude,  and 
a  change  in  either  the  direction  or  in  the  magnitude  causes  a 
change  in  the  velocity.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  most  problems, 
to  speak  of  the  velocity  as  being  imiform  or  variable,  according 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  is  uniform  or  variable. 

Variable  Velocity,  how  Measured. — ^When  variable,  the  velocity 
of  a  body  is  measured  at  any  particular  instant  by  the  displace- 
ment which  the  body  would  have  received  if  it  moved  for  a  unit 
of  time  with  the  same  velocity  which  it  had  at  the  instant 
under  consideration. 

Thus,  we  see  a  ti*ain  approaching  a  station  and  say  that  its 
velocity  is  10  miles  an  hour,  although  we  at  the  same  time  observe 
that  fts  velocity  is  diminishing  rapidly,  and  will  soon  be  zero.  By 
the  expression  '^  10  miles  an  hour "  we,  therefore,  do  not  mean 
that  it  will  run  10  miles  during  the  next  hour,  but  simply  that  if 
the  train  continued  to  run  for  one  hour  with  the  same  speed  that 
it  had  at  the  instant  the  remark  was  made,  it  would  travel  a 
distance  of  10  mfles. 

Average  Velocity. — When  the  velocity  of  a  body  is  vanat>je, 
and  we  know  its  magnitudes  for  several  positions  of  the  body,  then 
its  average  velocity  can  be  found  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  the 
average  of  a  series  of  numbers. 

ThuS;  let  t^^,  v^i  Vg,  .  .  .  .  'Vn  denote  the  velocities  at  n  different 
points  in  its  path ;  then  : — 

Average  velocity  =  i?  =  .^i  "*•  ^2  +  ^3  +  -  -  ■  ■  +  ^n 

Or  it  may  be  defined  as  follows  : — 

Definition. — When  a  body  moves  through  a  certain  distance 
with  a  variable  velocity,  its  average  velocity  is  that  uniform 
vdocity  which  it  would  require  to  have  in  order  to  traverse  the 
same  distance  in  l^e  same  time. 

Therefore,  ^  ~  7     ) 

f     /• (la) 

Or,  8^  vt  ) 

If  the  velocity  increase  or  decrease  uniformly,  then  the  mean  or 
average  velocity  is  half  the  sum  of  the  initial  and  final  velocities. 

Or,  v^'".l4^. (Ill) 
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Where  v^  and  v^  denote  the  initial  and  final  velocities 
respectively. 

Definition. — ^The  acceleration  of  a  body  is  its  rate  of  change 
of  velocity. 

Acceleration  may  be  either  nniform  or  variable. 

Definition.— Acceleration  is  nniform  when  eqnal  changes  of 
velocity  take  place  in  eqnal  intervals  of  time,  however  small 
these  may  be. 

Otherwise,  the  acceleration  is  variable. 

Acceleration,  how  Measured.— Uniform  acceleration  is  measured 
by  the  change  in  the  velocity  in  a  unit  of  time. 

Variable  acceleration  is  measured  at  any  particular  instant  by 
what  would  be  the  change  of  velocity  in  a  unit  of  time,  on  the 
supposition  that  during  that  unit  of  time  the  acceleration  remained 
the  same  as  at  the  instant  under  consideration. 

If  the  student  thoroughly  understands  the  method  of  measariug 
a  variable  velocity,  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  from 
the  above  statement  how  variable  acceleration  is  measured. 

Uniformly  Accelerated  Motion. —  We  shall  now  deduce  the 
onlinary  formulae  for  the  motion  of  a  body  uniformly  accelerated 
in  its  line  of  motion. 

Let  t?j  =  Velocity  of  body  at  end  of  time  ^, 

„      8  =  Distance  described  during  interval  (^j  "  ^9 
„     a  =  Acceleration  per  unit  time. 

Then,  Change  ofvdoeity  =  »2  ""  ^v 

JicUe  of  change  of  velocity  =  -2 i, 

<2  ~  h 

Bttt|    Bate  of  change  of  velocity  »  acceleration. 

Or,  denoting  the  interval  of  time  (^^  "  h)  ^7  ^f  '^^  g®^  • — 

a  =  ^^^^ ) 

t       I    .    .    .    .     (IV) 

Or,  v^^v^+at) 

That  is:— Final  Velocity  =  Initial  Velocity  +  Change  of  Velocity. 
Again,  since  the  acceleration  is  uniform,  we  get : — 

V^    +    V. 


a  =  -* 


Average  velocity  = 


—  ''I  ^  '"a 
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«1      +     ^2  4 


But,  Vg  =«  t?i  +  a  <, 


•  • 


_  v^  +  fa  +  at) 

8  -  2  X  f, 


Or,  »  =  Vi*  +  Jflt«. (V) 

In  many  problems  the  time,  /,  is  not  given,  and  we  require  to 
find  (me  of  the  four  quantities,  «,  a,  Vj,  v^  having  given  the  other 
three.  From  equations  (IV)  and  (V)  the  following  relation 
between  these  quantities  can  easily  be  deduced  by  eliminating  t. 
Thus:— 


!From  equation  (IV),   a  = 


_  1^2-  Vi 


t         ' 


From  equation  (V),      s  =  -^-^ — -  x  U 


2 

Multiplying  together  the  corresponding  sides  of  these  equations 
and  equating  the  pi-oducts,  we  get: — 


•  • 


2 

v\-v\  =  2a8         \ 


as=       2 


, (VI) 

Or,  vl  =  vl  +  2a8^  ^      ' 

The  above  foimulse  are  tnie  for  all  cases  of  uniformly  increasing 
or  uniformly  decreasing  velocity;  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  acceler- 
ation will  be  negative,  and  a  must  be  preceded  by  the  minus 
sign.* 

If  the  body  start  from  rest,  that  is,  if  the  time,  t,  be  reckoned 
from  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  then,  the  initial  velocity, 
Vi  =  0,  and  we  get,  from  the  above  equations : — 

V  -at (IV«) 

8  =  iaf' (V„) 

v2  =  2ae (VI^) 

"Where  v  =  velocity  at  end  of  time,  Lf 

*  There  is  no  need  for  deducing,  or  even  stating,  the  corresponding 
formulae  when  the  acceleration  is  negative.  The  fewer  formulse  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  better,  and  the  student  should  learn  to  distinguiah 
between  positive  and  negative  (increasing  or  decreasing)  acceleration  as 
indicated  by  difference  in  sign,  and  to  supply  the  proper  sign  where 
necessary. 

+  The  general  formulie  (IV),  (V),  and  (VI)  should  be  used  in  all  cases. 
When  the  body  starts  from  rest,  substitute  Vi  =  0. 
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Onq^fakal  Methods.— Equations  (III)  and  (lY)  can  be  very 
casilj  represented  by  meana  of  a  diagram.  We  may  here  remark 
thai  diagrama  of  velocities^  accelerations,  &c.,  are  very  useful  in 
misting  the  atndent  to  answer  many  problems  on  the  motion  of  a 
body,  and  in  what  follows  we  shall  have  several  instances  of  their 
me  when  dealing  with  the  moving  parts  of  engines.  Before 
explaining  the  following  diagrams,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the 
Btadeut  that  a  velocity,  or  an  acceleration,  can  be  completely 
represented  by  a  straight  line.  We  have  already  seen  that  a 
vdoeihf  may  be  represented  by  a  finite  straight  line.  But  an 
ttocdertUion  is  a  change  of  velocity  per  unit  time.  Hence,  an 
aooderation  may  also  he  represented  by  a  finite  straight  line.  In 
the  meantime,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  direction  of  the 
Telocity  or  acceleration,  so  that  the  lines  representing  these  may 
be  drawn  in  any  convenient  direction. 

Velocity  and  acceleration  diagrams  are  constructed  in  a  way 
nmilar  to  those  representing  work,  viz.,  by  drawing  two  axes  at 
light  angles,  along  which  the  velocities  or  accelerationB  and 
ioterrak  of  time  may  be  plotted. 

Diagram  for  Unifonn  velocity. — Let  v  =  velocity,  supposed  to 
be  uniform,   and  t  =  time.      Draw          ^                          .  ^ 

the  line   A  B,  along  which    inter-      •%- 
vftla   of  time   have   to   be  plotted.       1 
Thus,  let   A  B  represent  t     From      'I 
A,  set  up  AC  at  right  angles  to     ^' 
A  B,  and    let    A  C   represent   the      t 
velocity,  r.     Complete  the  rectangle     Jlj 
ABDC.     Then,  clearly,   the  area         '^l -n^-i^ ^ 

Hu^^^.^A  "^y^f^    J^*    ^         Diagram  foe  Uhifoiuc 
placement  during  the   time,   L  YsLoarrr. 

"*•  The  area,  ABDC,  represents 

Displacement  =  «  =  t?  ^  ^^  diaplacement  in  time,  L 

»  area  ABDC.  •."  «  =  v*- 

Diagram  for  Uniformly  Increasing  Velocity.  —  Let  a  =  the 
acceleration,  and  v  =  velocity  at  the  end  of  time,  t ;  the  initial 
velocity  being  zero.  As  before,  let  A  B  represent  the  interval  of 
time,  L  At  B,  the  end  of  interval  t,  dmw  B  C  to  represent  v,  and 
join  A  C.  Then,  as  before,  the  area  of  triangle  ABC  represents 
the  displacement  during  time,  t ;  since. 

Displacement  =  «  =  mean  velocity  x  time  =  A  v  x  < 

=  iBCxAB  =  area  ABC. 

The  velocity  at  any  other  time  can  be  found  by  drawing  the 
ordinate  from  the  point  on  A  B  representing  the  given  instant. 
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Thus,  suppose  A  B  represents  4  seconds.     Then,  the  velocity  at 
the   end   of  3   secondjs  fram   the   beginning  of  the    motion  is 

represented  by  the  ordinate  3  F. 
Similarly,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
second,  the  velocity  is  represented 
hj  the  ordinate  1  D.  But  in  this 
case,  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the 
first  second  is  a  measure  of  the 
accelei*ation ;  therefore,  1  D  repre- 
sents the  acceleration. 

If  the  acceleration  b^  given 
instead  of  the  final  velocity,  v,  then 
the  diagram  can  be  set  out  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Let  A  1  represent  a  unit  of  time. 
Draw  1  D  at  right  angles  •  to  A  B 
to  repi^esent  the  acceleration,  a. 
Then  AC  is  the  velocity  line. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
V  =^BC  =  at 


8  =  ^afi 

=  JBC  X  AB 
=  area  ABC. 


1  2  3  B 

Diagram   for   VELocrrv    In- 

CREASIKO    UNIPORMLT    TROM 
0  TO  V. 

The  area,  ABC,   represents 
the  displacement  in  time,  t. 

Join  AD  and   produce  it 

D 


^M t hB 

I  • 

Diagram    for   Velocitt    In- 
CRBASiNo   Uniformly  from 

V\  to  Vf, 

The  area,  A  B  D  C,  represents    representing  <,  draw  the  ordinates 
the  displacement  in  time,  L  AC  and  B  D  to  represent  v^  and 

8  =  vit  +  \at\  v.y  respectively,  and  join  C  D. 


If  the  body  does  not  start  from 
rest  let  the  initial  velocity  be  v^ 
and  the  final  velocity,  v^  Then, 
at    each    end    of   A  B,    the    line 


•  • 


Here,  Displacement  =  »  =  J  (v^  +  t;,)  x  <  =  i  (A  C  +  B  D)  x  A 
„  =areaABDC. 

Also,  £  D  «  Cluinge  of  velocity  in  time,  t  =  at. 

And,  BD  =  BE  +  ED  =  t?i  +  a<. 


•  • 


«  =  i  (I'l  +  Vj  +  a  <)  X  t  ^  v^t  +  ^afi. 

We  have  not  drawn  the  corresponding  diagrams  for  the  case 
when  the  acceleration  is  nsf/ative,  but  the  student  sliould  have 
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BO  difficulty  in  doing  this  for  himself.  Thu?,  when  a  is  nega- 
tive, the  last  diagram  would  be  drawn  with  the  velocity  line 
domng  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Motion  Due  to  Gravity. — The  most  familiar  instance  of  uniformly 
accelerated  motion  is  that  of  a  body  falling  under  the  influence  of 
gravity.  Experiments  show  that  if  a  body  be  allowed  to  fall  fi'eely 
in  vacuo  its  motion  will  be  uniformly  accelerated,  and  this  acceler- 
ation is  the  same  for  every  body  (large  or  small,  heavy  or  light)  at 
the  same  locality.  The  letter  g  is  always  used  to  denote  this 
acceleration.  Its  value  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  falling 
hodv  from  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  earth,  and  varies  inverselv  as 
the  square  of  this  distance.  Hence,  </  is  different  at  different 
latitudes,  being  greatest  at  the  poles  and  least  at  the  equator. 
When  the  units  of  distance  and  time  are  the  foot  and  the  second, 
the  ^-alue  of  g  at  the  poles  is  about  32*255,  and  32*091  at  the 
equator.  Its  value  at  the  sea  level  in  the  latitude  uf  London  is 
abont  32*19,  and  is  generally  taken  at  32*2  for  any  place  in  the 
British  isles. 

Formnlte  for  the  motion  of  bodies  under  the  action  of  gravity 
alone  are  derived  from  those  previously  given  for  uniformly 
aooeleiuted  motion  by  substituting  g  for  a.     Thus: — 

(I)  When  Ui /cUl  ivUhotU  iniiial  velocity, 

v=gt (IV5) 

8  =  igt^ (V,) 

v^  -  2g 8      .     •.    • C^h) 

(II)  When  let  fM  unth  initial  velocity,  v-^. 

Vg  =  Vi  +  flr  t (IV,) 

S  =  v,t  +  h9t'^ (Ve) 

vl  =  vU2g8 (VI,) 

If  the  body  is  thrown  upwards  with  an  initial  velocity,  v,,  then 
the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  motion ;  consequently,  we  must  make  either  v^  or  g 
negative  J  according  as  we  consider  the  downward  or  the  upward 
direction  to  be  positive.  In  such  a  case  it  is  usual  to  make  g 
negative  The  rule  usually  observed  is  to  take  the  acceleration 
poeitive  or  negcUive  according  as  the  motion  is  increased  or 
decrta»e(L 

[General  Formuls  for  Linear  Motion. — We  have  already  seen 
that  the  velocity  of  a  body  \a  expressed  generally  as  : — 

d8 
V  =  — — . 

dt 
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We  can  now  give  similar  expressions  for  the  acceleration  whea 
ibis  varies  according  to  any  law  whatever.  Thus,  at  any  instant 
of  time  let  the  velocity  of  the  body  be  v,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
interval  of  time,  A  ^,  let  it  be  v  +  A  r,  then  : — 


AcceUraiion  = 


>» 


Change  of  velocity 
Time  required    ' 
{v  ■\-  At?)  -v_  At? 
A  t  Ai" 


This  being  true,  however  small  A  t  may  be,  it  is,  therefore,  true 
in  the  limit,  hence  : — 

dv 


a  = 


dt' 


But, 


da 
""^-dt^ 

dt  "  d~^ \^^^)  J 


Body  Rotating  about  an  Axis. — Angnlar  Velocity.— -We  have 
already  said  that  the  motion  of  a  body  rotating  about  an  axis  is 

completely  known  when  that  of  any 
line  in  the  body,  other  than  the  axis 
of  rotation,  is  known.  It  is  most 
convenient  to  take  this  line  passing 
through  the  axis,  and  perpendicular 
to  it  Thus,  let  O  be  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  axis  with  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  O  P  a  line  in  the  body  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  through  O. 
Then  the  motion  of  the  body  is- 
known  when  that  of  the  line  O  P 
is  known.  The  motion  of  the  line 
O  P  is  measured  by  the  angle  which 
it  describes  round  the  ]K)int,  O,  in  unit  time.  This  angle  is 
then  spoken  of  as  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body.  Hence 
the  following: — 

Definition. — The  angnlar  velocity  of  a  body  about  an  axis  is 
the  rate  of  the  angular  displacement  of  any  line  in  the  body 
perpendicular  to  that  axis. 

Angular  velocity,  like  linear  velocity,  may  be  either  uniform  or 
variable,  according  as  eq\ial  or  unequal  angles  are  described  in 
equal  intervals  of  time. 


To    ILLUSTBATB    ANGULAR 

VKLocmr. 
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Unifonn  Angular  Velocity. — Let  the  ceutre  line,  OP,  of  the 
cnnk  iu  the  above  figure  sweep  out  the  angle,  AGP  =  ^,  in  the 
interval  of  time,  t ;  then  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  (usually 
denoted  by  the  Greek  letter  w)  is  : — 

«  =  -J (VIII) 

The  aagle,  tf,  is  Dieasured  in  drcidar  units,  and  not  in  degrees. 
The  unit  angle  in  circular  measure  is  called  the  radian^  and  may 
be  defined  as  the  angle  subtended  at  tlie  centre  of  a  circle  by  an  arc 
of  its  circumference,  eqtuU  in  length  to  the  radium  of  iJte  circle. 
Hence,  if  ^  is  in  seconds,  the  unit  of  anguLa/r  velocity  will  be  the 
radian  per  second. 

Since   the    length   of   the  arc    subtending   a   right  angle   is 

c 

^  X  r,  and,  therefore,  the  circular  measure  of  a  right  angle  equal 

to  ^  radians,  we  may  easily  determine  the  number  of  degrees  in  a 

ndtan.    Thna : — 

Ikgrees  in  1  radian  :  Degrees  in  1  riglU  angle  =  1  :  ^. 

Degrees  in  1  radian  =  —  =  ~^r-r^-^  =  67-29. 


j>.      31416 
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In  general,  if  ^  be  the  circular  measure  of  an  angle  of  n^ 
then: — 

Hence,  if  the  angle  described  in  time,  t,  by  OP,  be  n,  we  get: — 

--mi <^"'-> 

When  the  linear  velocity  of  any  point,  P,  in  the  body,  and  ita 
distance  from  the  axis  are  known,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body 
cin  he  found.     Thus : — 

Let      V  —  Component  of  linear  velocity  of  P  perpendicular  to 

O  P  (see  the  pi-evious  figure). 
„        r  =»  Radius,  O  P. 
Then,  v  =  Arc  described  by  P  in  unit  time. 

^  s=  Circular  measure  of  angle  described  by  O  P  iu  unit 
**  time. 
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«.0., 


w  =   -  f 

V  =  tar   J 


(IX)» 
Or, 

Variable  Angular  Velocity. — Angalar  Acceleration. — When  the 
angular  velocity  is  variable,  it  is  meaBured  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  of  variable  linear  velocity. 

[Let  A  ^  =  small  angle  described  by  O  P,  in  small  interval  of 
time,  A  t ;  then  we  have  : — 

Atf 

A<' 

which,  in  the  limit,  becomes  : — 

w  =  --  ^ .       ,     .     ,     •     •     •     •     (X)| 

dt  ^ 

Definition. — The  angular  acceleration  of  a  rotating  body  is  the 
rate  of  change  of  its  angnlar  velocity. 

Angtdar  acceleratidn  may  be  either  uniform  or  variable  accord- 
ing as  equal  changes  of  angular  velocity  take  place  in  equal  or 
unequal  intervals  of  time.  When  uniform,  angular  acceleration  is 
measured  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  angular  velocity  per  unit 
time. 

Let  ftfp  ^2  ==  Angular  velocities  at  the  banning  and  end  of 

interval  of  time,  L 
,,      ^^,  ^^  =  Angular  displacements  at  the  beginning  and  end 

of  interval  of  time,  L 
a  =  Angular  acceleration. 
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^"°'  "=        t        \      .....    .    (XI) 

Or,  < 

From  these  equations  and  those  previously  deduced  for  uniformly 
accelerated  linear  motion,  the  student  will  notice  the  similarity  of 
the  relations  between  the  terms  «,  t?,  and  a,  and  ^,  m,  and  a  respec- 
tively. 

Hence,  we  get  the  remaining  and  corre8ix>nding  equations  for 
rotary  motion,  viz. : — 

tf=«^t  +  Jat2 (XII) 

«?  =  toj  +  2  a  ^ (XIII) 

*  It  is  Bometimes  convenient  to  speak  about  the  angnlar  velocity  of  a 
fmnt^  snoh.as  P  in  the  foregoing  figure.  Such  a  phrase  is  not  strictly 
correct^  and  when  used,  it  should  be  understood  to  mean  tiie  angle 
described  in  unit  time  by  the  radius  drawn  through  the  point,  P. 
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[^GenenDj,  we  have : — 


a  ss 


dt  "  dP 


(XIV)] 


Composition  and  Besolntion  of  Velocities. — A  moving  body  may 
have  at  any  instant  two  or  moi*e  velocities  in  different  directions, 
aod  \%  then  becomes  an  important  problem  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  resultant  velocity,  both  in  magnitude  and  in  direction.  Thus, 
the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  motion  of  a  man  who  walks 
across  Uie  deck  of  a  moving  ship  is  diffei*ent  from  that  of  the 
ahip  and  also  from  that  of  his  motion  relative  to  the  deck. 
Similarly,  the  motion  of  a  point  on  the  rim  of  a  carriage  wheel 
in  motion  is,  in  general,  different  in  magnitude  and  direction  from 
its  circular  motion  about  the  axle,  and  also  from  the  onward 
motion  of  the  wheel  as  a  whole. 

The  process  of  finding  a  single  velocity  equivalent  in  effect  to 
two  or  more  velocities  is  called  the  Composition  of  Velocities. 

The  process  of  finding  two  or  more  velocities  equivalent  in 
effect  to  a  single  velocity  is  called  the  Resolution  of  Velocities, 

Definitions.— The  single  velocity  which  is  equivalent  to  two 
or  more  velocities  is  called  their  Resultant,  and  these  two  or  more 
velocities  are  called  the  Components. 

Parallelogram  of  Velocities. — If  two  component  velocities  be 
represented,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  by  two  adjacent  sides, 
O A,  OB,  of  a  parallelogram,  their  resultant  velocity  will  be 
represented  by  the  diagonal,  O  D,  through  their  intersection. 

Thus,  if  a  moving  point,  O,  possess  simultaneously  two  velocities, 
P  and    Q,    in   directions   O  A    and 
0  B  respectively,  and,  if  O  A  and 
O  B    represent    the    magnitudes   of 
these  velocities,  their  resultant  velo- 
city,  By   will    be    represented   both 
in    magnitude  and   in   direction   by 
the  di^nal,  OD,  of  the  parallelo-    g^  ^Component 
gram  constructed  on  O  A,  and  O  B,         Paballelooram  Law. 
as  adjacent  sides. 

Let  i  =  angle    between    the    directions  of   the   velocities,   P 
and  Q. 

„  a  =  ^^^^  A  O  D,  and  j3  »  .^  B  O  D,  the  angles  between  the 
direction  of  the  resultant,  B,  and  the  components 
P  and  Q  respectively. 
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Then  the  student  niaj  easily  prove  from  Euclid  II.,  13  and  14, 
or  by  trigonometry,  that : — 


And, 


Or, 


R2  = 
tana  =: 


tan/8  = 


P2  +  Q2  +  2  P  Q  cos  6. 

Qsin^ 
P  +  Q  cos  ^ 

Psintf 
Q^  P  cos  (J 


(XV) 


(XVI) 


From  these  equations  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resul- 
tant velocity  can  be  calculated. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  parallelogram  as  explained 
above,  it  being  quite  sufficient  to  draw  but  one-half  of  the  figure. 
Thus,  A  D  is  equal  and  parallel  to  O  B ;  hence,  as  much  can 
be  determined  from  the  triangle,  O  A  D,  as  from  the  complete 
parallelogram,  O  A  D  B. 

Triangle  of  Velocities. — If  two  component  velocities  be  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle  taken 
in  order,  their  resultant  will  be  represented  in  magnitude  and 
direction  by  the  third  side  taken  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Hence,  if  there  be  simultaneously  impressed  on  a  point  three 
velocities  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  taken  in  order,  then  the  point  will  remain  at  rest.* 

Polygon  of  Velocities. — If  several  component  velocities  be  repre- 
sented by  all  but  one  of  the  sides  of  a 
polygon,  ABCDEF,  taken  in  order 
— the  resultant  velocity  will  be  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
the  remaining  side,  A  F,  taken  in  the 
opposite  direction. 


Thus,  if  a  moving  point  have  simul- 
taneously impressed  upon  it  velocities, 
Vj,  v.y,  .  .  Vg,  and  these  are  represented 
in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  sides 
AB,  BC,  .  .  .  EF  of  a  polygon, 
ABCDEF,  then  the  resultant  velo- 
city will  be  represented  in  magnitude 
and  dii'ection  by  the  side,  A  F,  re- 
quired to  complete  the  polygon. 

*  In  setting  out  the  ParaUelogram,  or  Triangle  of  VelocUieSt  it  is  not 
necessary  to  draw  the  sides  parallel  to  the  velocities  represented.  Thb 
sides  may  be  drawn  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  respective  velocities, 
or,  indeed,  at  any  other  ancle,  so  long  as  the  angle  is  the  same  for  all  the 
sides.  In  such  cases  the  line  representing  the  resultant  will  be  eqn&Uy 
inclined  to  its  true  direction. 


^  B 

Polygon  op  Velocities. 
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If  the  figure  whose  sides  represent  the  component  velocities  be 
cloeed  or  completed  when  the  last  velocity  has  been  represented, 
then  there  is  no  resultant  velocity,  and  the  point  vill  remain  at  rest. 
It  is  equally  important  to  be  able  to  resolve  a  given  velocity  into 
two  or  more  component  velocitiea     Thus,  the  velocity,  B  (see  the 
figure  for  Parallelogram  of  Velocities),  can  be  resolved  into  two 
components,  P  and  Q,  in  the  directions  O  A,  O  B  respectively. 
Or,  the  velocity,  V  (in  the  last  figure),  may  be  resolved  into  a 
nnmber  of  components,  v^,  Vo,  .  .  .,  in  directions  A  B,  B  0,  .  .  . 
Farther,  the  directions  of  tbe  component  velocities  may  be  any- 
thing we  like.     Thus,  in  resolving  a  given  velocity,  R,  into  two 
components,  we  can  do  so  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  since 
an   infinite  number  of  parallelograms,  such  as  O  A  D  B,  can  be 
found  having  O  D  for  one  of  their  diagonals.     When,  however, 
the  directions  of  the  components  are  fixed,  their  magnitudes  will 
be  definite  and  easily  determined.     Referring  to  the  figure  for  the 
ParaUdogram  of  Velocities^   let   O  D   represent   a   velocity,    R, 
which  has  to  be  resolved  into  two  components  in  the  directions 
O  A  and  O  B.      From  D  draw  D  A  parallel  to  B  O  and  D  B 
parallel  to  A  O,  meeting  the  lines  O  A  and  O  B  in  the  points  A 
and  B  respectively.     Then  O  A  and  O  B  represent  the  component 
velocities  P  and  Q  to  the  same  scale  that  O  D  represents  the 
velocity  R. 

The  most  important  case  of  resolution  is  that  wherein  the  given 
velocity  has   to  be  resolved  into 
components  whose   directions  are 
at    right    angles    to    each    other. 
Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  resolve     *] 
the  velocity,  r,  whose  direction  is      ^ 
OC,   into  its   Rectangular    Com-     *! 
p<meilt8  along  O  x  and  Oy,  J 

From   C   drop   the  perpendicu- 
lars CA,   OB  on   the   axes    Oa:        Rbctangulab  Resolution. 
and   Oy.     Then,   OA,    OB   are 
the  components  in  the  required  directions. 

Let  Vx,  Vy  =  Components  of  v  in  directions  O  a;,  O  y  i-espectively. 
„  6  =  Angle  between  the  directions  of  v  and  Vx, 

Then.  ^,  =  «C0SJ| 

And,  Vy  =  V  Sin  O 

Composition  and  Resolation  of  Accelerations. — Since  an  accelera- 
tion is  a  raie  of  change  of  velocity ,  whether  in  magnitude  or  in 
directum,  it  follows  that  accelerations  may  be  compounded  or 
resolved  according  to  the  same  rules  as  velocities. 
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If  tlie  direction  of  motion  of  a  body  be  constant,  then  change  of 
velocity  can  only  take  place  in  that  direction.  Thus,  if  a  body  is 
constrained  to  move  in  a  rectilinear  path  its  only  acccleratton 
is  one  of  magnitude,  and  takes  place  along  the  straight  line  in 
whicii  the  body  moves. 

Again,  the  velocity  of  a  body  may  be  constant  in  magnittidey 
but  variable  in  direction^  as  in  the  case  of  a  body  moving  with 
uniform  s))eed  in  a  circle.  Or,  it  may  vary  both  in  magnitude  and 
in  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bob  of  a  pendulum  swinging 
to  and  fro.  The  Total  Acceleration,  in  any  case,  may  be  found  in 
the  following  manner : — 


Total  Aocelebatiox  of  a  Moving  Body. 

Let  L  M  be  the  [lath  of  a  moving  body,  and  F,,  P^  its  positions 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an  interval  of  time,  L 

At  Pj,  its  velocity  is  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  P^  T^,  and 
at  Pj,  its  velocity  is  in  the  direction,  Pg  Tg. 

From  A  draw  A  B  and  A  0  to  represent  in  magnitude  and 
direction  the  velocities  of  the  body  at  the  points  Pj  and  Pg  respec- 
tively. Join  B  0,  and  complete  the  parallelogram,  A  B  C  D. 
Then  A  C  represents  the  resultant  velocity  whose  components 
are  A  B  and  AD  or  B  C.  But,  if  the  velocity  of  the  body  had 
remained  constant  in  magnitude  and  in  dii'ection  during  the  time, 
/,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  interval  of  time  would  have  been 
represented  by  A  B.  Hence,  in  the  above  case,  AD,  or  B  C, 
represents,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  the  change  ojf  velocity 
during  the  time,  L 

Total  acceleration  =  -r-. 

[Supi)ose  the  arc  P^  Pg  to  be  very  small ;  and 

Let  V  =  Velocity  of  body  at  point,  P^. 

„  V  +  A  v  =  Velocity  of  body  at  point,  Py 
„  A  <  =  Small  interval  of  time  required  to  traverse  the 

small  arc,  P^  Pg. 
„  A  ^  =  Angle  between  tangents  to  curve  at  P^  and  Pj. 
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From  B  draw  B  N  perpeDdicalar  to  A  C.  Then  B  N  and  N  0 
represent  respectively  the  components  of  the  total  acceleration^ 
B  G,  along  lines  normal  and  tangential  to  the  curve  at  a  poiat 
near  to  Pj. 

B  N 

Hence,  Normal  Acoeleraiian  «■  limit  of 

At 

NO 
And,         TangerUial  AeoeUraHan  a  limit  of  — -  • 

iit 

Now,  B  N  =»  A  B  sin  A  9  »  V  gin  A  ^. 

J.    ..    .BN         dp 
Limit  of—-—  =  v-TT. 
At  at 

In  the  limit,  let  ds  denote  the  infinitesimallj  small  arc,  P^  P,,. 
and  let  f  denote  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  point,  P^  or  Pj. 

m,  dp         da     dp        ^dp 

Then,  v-y^^v-j-.  :r-^v^zr~. 

dt         dt      da  da 

Bnt,  from  the  properties  of  plane  curves,  we  know  that : — 

da       p 

NonnalAcceleratton» -.  .    .    .    (XYIII). 

Anin,  Limit  of  — -^  =  limit  of  — —  =  -ri  • 

^  At  At       at 

Tangential  Acceleration »  ^  •    •    •    •    (^^X) 

The  resnlt  expressed  in  equation  (XIX)  agrees  with  the  corre- 
sponding general  equation  previously  deduced 

In  the  case  of  a  body  moving  in  a  circle  with  uniform  motion, 
we  get  p  =  r  —  radius  of  circle,  and  v  is  constant  Then  the 
tangential  acceleration  is  nil^  and  the 

Nonnal  or  Badial  Acceleration  »  ~ .     (XYIIIa) 

This  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Centripetal  AcceienUian,! 

Tlie  Hodograph — Uniform  Motion  In  a  Circle. — Wo  shall  now 
extend  the  foregoing  principles  to  the  determination  of  the  acoeler- 
atiou  of  a  body  which  moves  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  circle. 
In  the  first  place  we  shall  briefly  describe  the  properties  of  th» 
Hadograpk. 

•  Sm  Todhontees  Diff.  OaiaUm,  p.  348. 
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Definition. — If  a  point,  P,  be  moving  in  any  manner  in  a 
straight  or  carved  patii,  and  if  from  a  fixed  point,  straiglit  lines 
be  drawn  representing  In  magnitade  and  direction  tlie  velocities 
of  P  at  different  points  of  its  path,  the  locas  of  the  extremities  of 
those  lines  will  be  a  carve  which  is  the  Hodograph  of  Fs  motion. 

Thus,  let  LM  be  the  path  of  a  moving  point,  P.  Let  the 
velocities  at  the  points  P^  Pj,  P3  .  .  .  be  v^,  t^j,  V3  .  .  . 
From  any  point,  O,  draw  O  Qj,  O  Qg,  O  Q3  .  .  .  respectively 
parallel  to  r,,  v^  v^  ,  .  .  and  of  lengths  i-epresenting  these 
velocities.     Then  the  curve,  Q^,  Q^,  Q3,  Q4,  which  is  the  Iocim  of 


The  Hodograph. 

the  point  Q,  is  the  hodograph  of  P's  motion  in  the  path,  L  M. 
Hence,  to  every  point  on  the  curve,  L  M,  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  hodograph,  so  tliat  while  the  body  describes 
the  curve,  L  M,  we  may  imagine  a  point  to  describe  the  hodograph. 
"We  shall  now  prove  the  following  property  of  the  hodograph : — 

The  acceleration  of  the  body  at  any  point  on  the  oorvej  L  M,  is 
represented  in  magnitade  and  direction  by  the  velocity  of  the 
corresponding  point  on  the  hodograph. 

Let     V  =  Average  velocity  between  P^  and  Pj. 
„    At  =  Indefinitely  small  time  required  to  describe  arc  P^  Pj. 

P  P 
Then,  v  =  ^- 

But  O  Q^,  O  Qjy  represent  the  velocities  of  the  body  at  the 
oeginning  and  end  of  the  interval  of  time,  A  L  Therefore,  chord 
Qi  Q2  represents  the  change  of  velocity  of  the  body,  during  that 
interval  of  time. 

That  is,     AccdercUion  of  body  between  \  _  Q1Q2 
Pjonc^P,  J         At  ' 
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Bnt,  in  the  limit,  when  P^  approaches  indefintiely  near  to  P^, 
acd,  therefore,  also  Q.^  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  Q^, 
we  get: — 

Chord  Qi  Qa  =  Arc  Q^  Qj. 
But,  '     ■  =  Velocity  of  Qin  hodograph. 


At 

Acceleration  of 
boc^  in  curve  }-  «  Velocity  of  Q  in  hodograph. 
LM 


} 


Again,  since  the  direction  of  motion  of  a  point  on  a  carve  is 
along  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point,  so  the  direction  of 
motion  of  Q  on  the  hodograph  at  any  point  is  along  the  tangent 
to  the  hodograph  at  that  point  Hence,  the  direction  of  the 
acceleration  of  the  moving  body  at  any  point  on  the  curve,  L  M, 
is  represented  by  the  tangent  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
hodograph. 

Thus,  let  P^  and  Q^  be  corresponding  points  on  the  path  and 
iiodogn4)h  respectively.  Then,  O  Q^  represents  the  velocity  6f 
the  body  at  P^,  and  the  tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  Q^  represents 
the  direction  of  the  acceleration  at  the  same  point. 

When  a  body  describes  a  circle  with  uniform  velocity,  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  be  no  tangential  acceleration. 

Let  A  P  B  represent  the  circular  path  of  a  body  moving  with 
nniform  velocity,  v.     Then,  it  is  clear  that  the  hodograph  of  the 
moving  body  will  also  be  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  v.     With  centre,  O,  and  radius 
representing  Vj  describe  a  circle,  0  Q  D. 
Then,  circle  C  Q  D  is  the   hodograph. 
liet  P  be  the  position  of  the  body  at 
any  instant     Draw  the  radius,  O  Q,  of 
the  hodograph  parallel  to  the  tangent 
at  P ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  draw 
0  Q  {jerpendicular  to  O  P.     Since  the 
radius,  O  P,  describes  equal  angles  in 
equal  time*,  it  follows  at  once  that  the 
mdiiis,  O  Q,  of  the  hodograph  will  also     Hodookaph  for  Unifom 
describe  equal  angles  in   equal   times.        Motion  in  a  Circlk 
In  other  words,  the  velocity  of  Q  in  the 

hodograph  is  uniform.  Now,  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
velocity/  of  Q  represent  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  ctccelerc^ 
tion  of  P.  Therefore,  the  direction  of  the  acceleration  of  P  is 
that  of  the  tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  the  point,  Q ;  that  is,  it 
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18  along  the  radius,  P  O.    As  to  the  magnitude  of  this  acceleration^ 
we  observe  that : — 

AccelercUiofi  o/T  —  a  =  Velocity  o/Q. 

Since  Q  describes  the  circle,  C  Q  D,  in  the  same  time,  ^,  as  P 
describes  the  circle,  A  P  B,  we  get : — 

Forhodogmph,     t^^^rSI^^^f^^l^L^   .    (1) 


VelocUy  o/Qi 


a 


For  Path  of  P,     ^  ^  Circumference  of  APB  ^2^j^ 

velocity  ofr  v  ^  ^ 

Equating  (1)  and  (2)  we  get : — 

2  err       2  err 


a 


V 


s 


Acceleration  of  P  =  a  =   - (^^) 

Example  I. — A  body  slides  down  a  smooth  inclined  plane, 
determine  its  velocity  at  the  foot  of  the  plane.    If  the  plane  haa 


Motion  on  Smooth  Inclinkd  Ptjine. 

a  rise  of  25  per  cent.,  what  distance  would  a  body,  descending 
along  it  from  a  state  of  rest^  describe  in  five  seconds  ?  Find  also 
the  time  occupied  in  sliding  down  the  tii'st  50  feet  of  the  length  of 
the  plane. 

Answer. — Let  a  ^  Acceleration  of  the  body  along  the  plane. 
„    a  =  Inclination  of  plane  to  the  horizon. 

(1)  If  the  body  were  free  to  move  vertically  downwards  its 
acceleration  in  that  direction  would  be  g.     But  since  it  is  con- 
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Strained  to  move  in  the  direction  B  A,  its  acoelevation  in  this 
direction  will  be  less,  being,  in  fact,  the  component  of  g^  along 
BA. 

Henoe,  resolve  g  into  its  rectangular  components  in  directions 
along  and  at  right  angles  to  B  A.     Then  : — 

Acceleration  along  B  A  =  ^  sin  a. 
AcctleraHon  perpendictUar  to3  A  =  g  coa  a. 

The  latter  component  has  no  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  body. 
Henoe : — 

Acceleration  down  the  plane  =  a  =  jjf  sin  a.    .    .    (1) 

Let  t  =  Time  required  to  slide  along  a  length,  a, 
,,17  =  Velocity  at  the  end  of  time,  U 

Then,  from  equation  (IVa)  v  =  at. 

r  =  jr  f  sin  a (2) 

From  equation  (Va)  8  =  ^at-. 

8  =  igt^BiRa (3) 

And  from  equation  ( Via)  t^  =  2  a  «. 

v^  =  2g88ina, 

'But,  s  sin  a  =  Height  of  plane  of  length,  8, 

,       =  A,  say. 

Then,  v^  =  2gh (4) 

That  is, — The  wHocUy  acquired  hy  a  body  in  sliding  down  a 
smooth  inclined  plane  is  t/ie  same  as  that  acquired  by  a  holy 
/oUing  freely  through  a  distance  equal  to  tlie  JieigfU  of  the  plane. 

From  the  given  data,  we  get : — 

25 
sin  «  =  j^  =  -25, 

t  =  5  seconds. 

.*.  From  equation  (3),  we  get : — 

5  =  J^i^sin  a  =  J  X  32*2  x  5  x  5  x  -25 
„  ==  100-625  feet. 

(2)  Here,  «  =  50  feet,  and  we  require  L 
From  equation  (3),  we  get : — 

8  »  ^^^sin  «. 

.      rn      /  2  X  50     ^.^      , 

t  =  a/ — : —  =  \/ Qoo o^  ==  3-52  seconds. 

yg&ma        \32*2  x  *25 


•  • 
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£zAMPi4B  II.  —  State  the  rale  for  the  composition  of  two 
velocitietL  If  a  {larticle  describes  the  perimeter  of  a  r^^lar 
polygon  with  a  constant  velocity,  v,  show  that  there  must  be 
impressed  on  it,  at  each  angular  |ioint  a  velocity  equal  to  2  v  cos  a, 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  circumscribing  cirde,  where 
a  denotes  half  an  angle  of  the  polygon.  (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Theor. 
Mechs.  Exam.,  1885.) 

Answer.  —  For  answer  to  first    part,   see  Paralldogram   of 
VdocUies,     Let  A  B  C  D     .     .     represent  the  sides  of  a  regular 

polygon,  whose  centre  is  O.  When 
the  particle  arrives  at  B,  its  direc- 
tion of  motion  is  suddenly  changed 
from  A B  to  BO,  while  the  magni- 
tude of  the  velocity  remains  un- 
altered. To  find  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  velocity  which  must 
have  been  imparted  to  the  particle 
at  the  point,  B,  we  may  proceed  a& 


^—gi.\     follows:- 


Produce   A  B,  and  set  off  B  H, 
To  Illustrate  Example  IV.     to  represent  the  velocity,  v,  of  the 

particle  along  A  B,  and  B  K  along 
B  C,  to  represent  the  velocity  in  that  direction.  Then  H  K 
represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  change  of  velocity 
which  must  have  been  imparted  to  the  particle  at  the  point,  B. 
The  magnitude  of  this  velocity  can  be  found  from  the  triangle, 
B  H  K,  or  equation  (XV). 

For,  V2  =  t;8  +  r2  -  2t;2cos(180'  -^  2a)  =  2t;2(i  +  oos2a) 

„    =  4 1;2  cQs2  05^     [Since  1  +  cos  2  a  =  2  cos'  ou] 

V  =  2  z;  cos  a. 

Join  B  to  O,  the  centre  of  the  polygon,  and  we  get : — 
In  triangle  B  H  K  ; 

Exterior^ABC  =     ^BHK  +  ^BKH. 

But,  .^BHK=     ^BKH, 

.-.    ^BHKor^BKH  =  i-^ABC  =  a. 

H  K  is  parallel  to  B  O,  since  B  O  bisects  .^  A  B  C. 

Therefore,  the  velocity  impressed  on  the  particle  at  B  is  directed 
along  B  O,  towards  the  centre. 

ExAMPLS  III. — Find,  at  any  instant,  the  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion of  the  velocity  of  a  point  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel  which  rolls 
along  a  road  with  a  constant  speed,  «. 
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AirsirBB. — Take  any  point,  P,  an  the  rim  of  the  wheei,  sad  let 
ihe  ncfiusy  drawn  tbrongfa  P,  make  an  angle,  ^,  with  the  Tertical 
m£m,  O  A. 

Then,  since  the  centre  of  the  wheel  is  moving  with  velodtj^  v, 
ifc  follows  that  the  tangential  velo- 
eitj  of  any  point  on  the  rim  is 
abo  V.  This  is,  howerer,  but  one 
of  the  components  of  the  actual 
vekicity  of  P.  The  actual  velocity 
of  P  is  the  resultant  of  two  velo- 
cities— ^viz.,  Vy  along  the  tangent 
at  P,  and  v,  horizontally,  since  the 
point,  Py  in  addition  to  moving 
round  O,  as  a  centre,  is  also  being 
carried  in.  a  horizontal  direction 
along  with  the  wheel  as  a  whole. 
By  completing  the  parallelogram 
of  velocities^  as  shown,  the  result- 
ant velocity^  Y,  can  be  found. 
The  angle  between  the  component 
velocities  is  180*  -  6.  Hence,  from 
equation  (XV)  :— 


Vblocitt  of  a  Point  on 
A  Rolling  Wubel, 


Y2  ^f^  +  ^  ^  2t;«cos  (180'  -  0), 


0 


9J 


=  2r«{l  +  cos(180'-^)}  =  4t;«8in2^. 


V  =  2vfaxi 


& 


(1) 


Next,  as  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant  velocity,  Y. 
Since  P  B  bisects  the  angle  between  P  T  and  P  H, 


•  • 


RPH 


90-  -  I. 


Butt 


9 


•  • 


In  the  aAPH, 


OAP  =  J^POH  =  90"  -  ^. 

RPH  =  ^OAP. 

O  A  P  =  complement  of  .^i^  A  P  H. 

RPH  = 

R  P  A  is  a  right  angle. 


» 


Hence,  the  direction  of  motion  of  P  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  P  with  A,  the  point  <^  the  wheel  whidi  is  in  contact  with 
the  ground. 
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The  poiut,  A,  is  caUed  the  Instantaneoas  Centre  of  moUon  for 
all  points  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel ;  because  any  ix>int,  such  as  P, 
is  moving  at  any  instant  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  having  A 
for  its  centre  and  A  P  as  its  radius. 

The  direction  of  the  actual  motion  of  any  point,  P,  is,  at  any 

instant,  inclined  to  the  horizontal  at  an  angle  equal  to  90*"  -  ^ . 

Example  IY. — In  the  previous  example  find  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  actual  velocity  of  the  point,  P,  when  the  radius, 
O  P,  makes  angles  of  0',  90%  180*,  and  270*  with  the  vertical 
radius,  OA.  Also,  find  the  position  of  P  when  the  resultant 
velocity,  V,  is  equal  to  v. 

Answer. — (1)  Wien  0  =  0*.  From  equation  (1),  Example  III., 
we  get : — 

V  s=  2  r  sin  ^  -  0,  since  sin  0*  =  0. 
t.e.,  the  point  is  at  rest  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  ground  A. 
(fi)  When  6  =  90*.     Here  sin|  =  sin  45'  =  ^. 

V  =  2t;8in|  =  2t?  X  ^  =  i;  V^ 

Also,    Direction  which)  6 

V  makes  with  V  =  90*  -     =  45^ 
the  horizon      j 

(3)  When  6  =  180*.     sin  |  =  sin  90*  =  1. 

V  =  2v8in5  =  2t?xl=2i;. 

And,    Direction  which)  a 

V  makes  with  V  =  90*  -  ^  =  0*. 
the  horizon      ) 

That  is,  when  P  is  vertically  over  O,  it  is  moving  horizontaUy 
with  a  velocity  equal  to  twice  the  speed  of  the  wheeL 

(4)  When  6  =  270*.     sin  |  =  sin  135*  =  ^. 

V  =  2t>sin|«  2v  X  ^^vs/^ 

And,    The    inclination ) 

of  V   to   the  V  =  90*  -  135*  «  -  46*. 
horizon  j 
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(5)  To  find  i  when  V  «  v. 

Here.  V  *=  2©  sin-^. 

&       V 

5  =  30*,  or  150', 


•  • 


6  =  60^  or  300**. 


Tbese  agree  with  the  two  positions  of  F  when  the  chord,  A  P, 
is  equal  to  the  radius,  O  A. 
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Lkcturb  XX.— Questions. 

1.  Define  the  terms  velocity  and  acoeleratioD,  and  explain  how  these  are 
measnred — ( 1)  when  uniform ;  (2)  when  variable.    Give  examples  o£  bodies 
having  accelerations — (a)  constant  in  magnitude  and  direction ;  (&)  constant 
in  magnitude  but  not  in  direction ;  (c)  constant  in  direction  bat  not  i& 
magnitude ;  {d)  variable  both  in  magnitude  and  direction. 

2.  When  the  velocity  of  a  particle  is  uniformly  accelerated,  show  that 
8  =  \a(*.  A  particle  moves  from  a  state  of  rest  under  the  action  of  a  f orce- 
whioh  increases  its  velocity  by  20  feet  per  second  in  every  second  of  its 
motion.  After  four  seconds  the  force  ceases  to  act  on  it.  What  distance- 
does  it  describe  in  the  first  six  seconds  of  its  motion  ?  (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Theor. 
Mechs.  Exam.,  1880.)    Ana.  320  feet. 

3.  Establish  the  formubs  for  uniform  acceleration  in  the  direction  of 
motion  : — Vf  =  vi  +  at;  s  =  Vit  +  ^at^,  and  from  these  results  deduce  the 
formula — v]  =  v][  +  2  a  9.  Find  an  expression  for  the  distance  described  in. 
the  nth  second. 

4.  A  case  is  ascending  the  shaft  of  a  mine  at  a  uniform  rate  of  10  feet  per 
second.  When  it  is  50  feet  from  the  top  the  speed  is  diminished,  so  that  it 
now  moves  with  a  uniformly  retarded  velocity,  and  finally  comes  to  rest  at- 
the  top.    Find  the  retardation.     Ans.  1  foot  per  second. 

5.  State  the  rule  for  the  composition  of  two  velocities.  Draw  two  lines^ 
A B,  AC,  containing  an  acute  angle.  A  particle  is  at  A  moving  witb 
a  given  velocity,  V,  from  A  towards  B.  Give  a  construction  for  deter- 
mining the  velocity  .that  must  be  impressed  on  it,  to  make  it  move  with  a 
velocity,  2 V,  from  A  towards  C.   (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Theor.  Mechs.  Exam.,  1894.  \ 

6.  A  particle  describes  the  perimeter  of  a  regular  hexagon  with  a  con> 
stant  velocity  of  100  feet  a  second.  Find  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
the  velocity  that  must  be  commuDicated  to  it,  at  the  instant  it  reaches  an 
angular  jwint.  (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Theor.  Mechs.  Exam.,  1889.)  Ann.  100  feet 
per  second  towards  centre  of  hexagon.  ^ 

7.  Two  bodies  start  together  from  rest,  and  move  in  directions  at  right- 
angles  to  each  other.    One  moves  with  a  uniform  velocity  of  3  feet  per 
second,  while  the  motion  of  the  other  is  uniformly  accelerated.     At  the  end 
of  four  seconds  the  bodies  are  found  to  be  20  feet  apart.     Determine  the. 
acceleration  of  the  latter  body.    Ans.  2  feet  per  second. 

8.  Two  bodies,  P  and  Q,  move  with  different  velocities  along  the  same 
line.  What  is  the  relative  velocity  of  Q  to  P?  If  Q  is  allowed  to  fall 
freely,  and  two  seconds  after  P  is  allowed  to  fall  freely  from  the  same 
point,  find  the  relative  velocity  of  Q  to  P  at  any  subsequent  time.  (S.  ft  A. 
Adv.  Theor.  Mechs.  Exam.,  1893.)    Ans.  64*4  feet  per  second. 

9.  Define  angular  velocity.  P  is  a  point  of  a  body  turning  uniformly 
round  a  fixed  axis,  and  P  M  is  a  line  arawn  from  P  at  right  ansles  to  the 
axis.  If  PN  describes  an  angle  of  375°  in  three  seconds,  what  is  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  body  ?  and  if  P  N  is  6  feet  long,  what  is  the  linear 
velocity  of  P?  (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Theor.  Mechs.  Exam.,  1892.)  Ans.  (1> 
0*7  IT  radians  per  second ;  (2)  4*2  ir  feet  per  second. 

10.  A  point  is  describing  a  circle  of  radius  21  feet,  with  a  uniform  velocity 
of  12  feet  per  second.     Find  the  change  in  its  velocitv  after  it  has  desodbed 
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eoe-sixth  of  a  whole  circumference.     Aru.  12  feet  per  secona,  at  120°  with 
first  dinactioji. 

U.  A  wheel,  whose  diameter  is  5  feet,  turns  forty  times  a  minute ;  find 
its  tngnlar  velocity  and  the  linear  velocity  of  a  point  on  its  circumference. 
If  the  centre  of  the  wheel  moves  in  a  straight  line  with  a  velocity  of 
20  miles  an  hoar ;  what  are  the  velocities,  relative  to  a  very  distant  fixed 
point  in  the  straight  line,  of  the  ends  of  the  diameter  which  is  at  any 
artant  vertical?     (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Theor.  Mechs.  Exam.,  1884.)    Ans.  (1) 

4x 

m  =  —^radiana  per  second  ;  (2)  10*5  feet  jwr  second ;  (3)  upper  end  =  "lO 

miles  per  hoar ;  lower  end  =  zero. 

12.  What  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  angular  velocity  of  a  body  which 
tonis  uniformly  round  a  fixed  axis  twenty-five  times  a  minute  ?  A  B  C  is 
i  triangle  right  angled  at  C.  It  is  taming  with  a  given  angular  velocity, 
•,  round  an  axis  through  A,  at  right  angles  to  its  plane.  .  Find  the 
msgnitude  and  direction  of  the  velocities  of  S  and  C  ;  and  also  the  relative 
vdoeity  of  B  to  C.     (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Theor.  Mechs.  Exam.,   1892.)    Ana, 

^  T  radians  per  second .  ^ 

13.  A  train  descending  a  gradient  increases  its  speed  from  40  to  49  miles 
per  hour  in  four  and  a- half  minutes.  Find  the  mean  acceleration.  Taking 
the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  &t  32  in  feet  and  seconds,  determine  the 
gradient.  An*.  {\)  0*049  foot  per  second  per  second,  or  120  miles  per  hour 
per  hour  ;  (2)  1  in  654. 

14.  Given  the  base,  b,  of  a  smooth  inclined  plane,  find  its  height,  /(,  so 
that  the  horizontal  component  of  the  velocity  of  a  body  at  the  foot  of  the 
plane  shall  be  a  maximum.     Ans.  h  =  h, 

lot.  Define  the  hodograph,  and  prove  that  the  acceleration  of  a  point's 
motion  is  equal  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  hodograph  is  traced  oyt. 
Determine,  by  means  of  the  hodo^praph,  the  acceleration  of  a  body  which 
moves  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  circle. 

16.  Define  the  angular  velocity  of  a  moving  point  with  respect  to  a  fixed 
poiDt.  Under  what  circumstances  will  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moving 
point  be  equal  to  its  linear  velocity  divided  by  its  distance  ?  Draw  an 
equilateral  triangle  ABC,  having  each  side  12  feet  long;  a  i)oint  moves 
wiff  B  C  with  a  velocity  of  10  feet  a  second ;  when  it  is  at  C,  what  is  its 
•ngmar  velocity  with  respect  to  A?    (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Theor.  Mechs.  Exam., 

17.  Two  circles  touch  each  other  externally,  and  the  point  of  contact 
(A)  is  in  the  same  vertical  line  as  the  centres  ;  from  any  point  (P)  of  the 
upper  circumference  draw  a  straight  line  P  A  Q  to  meet  the  lower  circum- 
ference in  Q ;  if  a  particle  is  allowed  to  fall  from  P  alonjz  P  Q,  show  that 
the  time  it  takes  to  reach  Q  is  constant  for  all  positions  of  P,  Also  compare 
the  times  in  which  P  A  and  A  Q  are  described.  (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Theor.  Mechs. 
Exam.,  1896.) 


/■ 
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LECTURE  XXI. 

Contents. — Quantity  of  Motion — Definition  of  Momentum — Example  L — 
Newton's  Laws  of  Motion — Examples  II.  and  III.  —  Motion  on  a  Doable 
Inclined  Plane —Examples  IV.  and  V. — Energy — Definition  of  Energy 
— Definitions  of  Potential  and  Kinetic  Energy' — Expression  for  Kinetic 
Energy  —  Energy  Equations  —  Examples  VL,  VII.,  and  VIII. — 
Questions. 

Qnantity  of  Motion. — In  the  preceding  Lecture  we  have  con6ned 
onr  attention  chiefly  to  cases  of  pure  motion — that  is,  motion  con- 
sidered apai*t  from  mass  and  force.  In  this  Lecture  we  shall 
treat  of  the  motion  of  bodies  as  produced  by  the  action  of  external 
forces,  and  establish  the  relations  between  the  qiuintUy  of  motion 
thus  pix)duced  and  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  producing  it. 
Quantity  of  motion  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  inass  and 
its  velocity,  Tlie  term  Momentom  is  used  instead  of  Qiuintity  of 
motion^  and  hence  we  get  the  following  : — 

Definition.— The  momentum  of  a  moving  body  is  the  product 
of  its  mass  and  velocity. 

Thus,  let  m  be  the  mass,  and  v  the  velocity  of  a  body  : — 

Then,  Momentum  ^  mv. 

Example  I. — Of  two  steam  hammers,  one  w^eighs  5  tons  and 
the  other  10  tons.  The  former  has  a  drop  of  10  feet  and  the 
latter  6  feet.  Compare  their  momenta  at  the  end  of  their  respec- 
tive strokes. 

Answer. — In  order  to  find  their  velocities  at  the  moment  of 
impact,  we  may  employ  formula  (VI^,)  of  Lecture  XX.  : — 

,\  for  the  first  hammer,  v^  —  ^/^  x  32  x  10  =  8  -v^TO  ft.  per  sec. 

And,   for  the   second  )  /^  -x^, —  c'    a     fa  * 

hammer,  Jn^  =  ^2  x  32  x  6  =  8  ^6         ,. 
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Momentum    of  \  __ 

,     first  hammer     I  ^  w^^  _  5  x  8^/10  _    ^5   _     1 

Momentimi    of  |       m^v^  ""  10 x  &^'6  "  2^3  ""^649" 
second  hammer; 

Newton's  Laws  of  Motion. — The  three  fundamental  laws  of 
Dyn&mics,  called  Lavos  of  Motion,  were  first  clearly  set  forth  by 
i^ewton,  und  may  he  stated  as  follows : — 

Law  I.  {Law  of  Inertia). — Every  bo4y  oontinaes  in  a  state  of 
Test,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  except  in  so  £ur  as  it 
may  be  compelled  to  change  that  state  by  external  force  acting 
on  it 

Law  II.  {Law  of  Force  arid  Motion). — Rate  of  change  of 
momentum  is  proportional  to  the  force  which  causes  it,  and  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  force. 

Law  hi.  (Law  of  Stress). — When  two  bodies  mutually  act 
upon  each  other,  the  momenta  developed  in  the  same  time  are 
^ual  but  opposite  in  direction. 

Or,  To  eveiy  action  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 

Lato  I. — This  Law  asserts  that  matter  is  hidifferenf.  to  motion, 
i.«.,  has  no  innate  tendency  to  start  into  motion  when  at  rest, 
nor  to  change  its  motion,  either  in  magnitude  or  in  direction, 
vhen  once  it  is  made  to  move.  Hence,  a  body  at  rest  or  in 
motion,  and  unacted  upon  by  force,  will  continue  to  remain  at 
rest,  or  to  move  on  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  motion. 
Should  any  change  take  place  in  its  motion,  then  we  immediately 
infer  that  the  body  has  been  acted  upon  by  some  external  force. 
This  tendency  of  matter  to  resist  change  in  its  state  of  rest  or 
of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  called  Inertia,  and  the 
first  Law  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Law  of  Inertia. 

Law  II. — The  first  Law  asserts  that  change  of  momentum  is 
ranged  by  the  action  of  force,  and  the  second  Law  gives  us  a 
means  of  measuring  this  force,  viz.,  that  the  force  is  proportional 
io  the  rate  ofohofnge  of  momentum. 

Let     F  s  Force  producing  change  of  momentuin. 
„      m  =  Mass  of  body. 
n  ^i»  ^2  ^  Initial  and  final  velocities  of  body. 
„         t  ^  Time  during  which  F  acts. 

Then,  Change  of  momentum,  =  m  (v^  -  t^i)* 

Afid,  RaJte  of  change  of  \   ^  ^i^j  '  ^i) 

tnomefUum 


\ 
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/,  By  the  Second  Law  of  Motiortj  we  get : — 

V 

Or,  F  =      ^ ^-  X  constant. 

9 

It  now  remains  to  establish  the  exact  relation  between  those 
quantities.  If  we  accept  the  definition  of  Unit  Force  given  on 
page  2,  Lecture  I.,  VoL  I.,  as  being  that  force  which,  acting  for 
wmI  time  on  unit  moM,  producee  unit  change  of  velocity,  we  find 
the  numerical  value  of  the  constant  in  the  above  equation  to  be 
unity. 


VtCmJ 


But  we  have  shown  in  Lecture  XX.  that : — 


a  =    -^— — *i 


where  a  denotes  the  acceleration  produced  when  the  motion  is 
uniformly  accelerated. 


T  =  ma. 


The  above  definition  is  that  of  the  Absolute  Unit  of  Force ; 
and,  therefore,  the  force,  F,  as  given  by  these  equations,  is  ckk- 
pressed  in  absolute  units.  Engineers,  however,  prefer  measuring 
their  forces  by  the  weights  which  they  are  capable  of  supporting, 
and  the  above  equations  may  be  modified  to  suit  these  units. 
Let  P,  Pj,  be  the  statical  measures  of  the  forces  required  to 
produce  accelerations,  a,  a^,  on  a  given  mass,  m  ;  then  by  Law 
II.,  we  get : — 

P  :  Pj  =  a  :  a^. 

If  one  of  these  force?  be  that  due  to  gravity,  viz.,  the  weight, 
w,  of  a  body,  then  the  aceleration  is  g,  and  we  get : — 

T  :  w  =  a  :  g. 

Or.  P"*^ (I) 

This  equation  expresses  the  force,  P,  in  the  same  units  as  w, 
and  if  te;  be  stated  in  pounds  weiglU  that  will  be  in  what  we 
have  previously  called  gravitation  units. 
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Zoto  ///. — This  Law  asserts  that  when  two  bodies  mutually 
act  apon  each  other,  the  momenta  generated  in  each  are  equal, 
bvt  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  when  a  shot  is  fired  from  a 
gun,  the  force  of  the  explosion  produces  momentum  in  the  gun 
equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the  shot,  and  causes  the  recoil.  We 
shall,  however,  see  later  on  that  the  other  effects  produced  in 
the  gun  and  the  shot  are  not  numerically  equal.  In  the  case  of 
mntoal  action  between  two  bodies  incapable  of  relative  motion, 
the  Law  asserts  that  they  act  and  react  on  each  other  with 
equal  forces.  Thus,  a  weight  lies  on  a  table,  and  presses  on  it 
with  a  certain  force ;  then  the  table  reacts  on  the  weight  with 
an  equal  and  opposite  force,  so  that  every  action  is  accompanied 
by  ao  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 

The  truth  of  this  Law  has  been  assumed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  parts  of  this  treatise — viz.,  that  the  effort 
exerted  between  two  bodies  is  always  equal  to  the  resistance 
overcome.  The  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  caused  by  the 
mntual  action  between  two  bodies  are  together  spoken  of  as  a 
Stress,  and  for  this  reason  the  above  Law  is  sometimes  called 
the  Law  of  Stress.  The  subject  of  internal  stress  will  be  discussed 
m  another  part  of  this  work. 

We  shall  now  apply  the  preceding  results  to  some  examples. 

Example  IL — A  40-lb.  shot  is  fired  from  a  5-ton  gun  with  an 
initial  velocity  of  1,500  feet  per  second.  Find  the  velocity  of 
the  gun's  recoil,  and  the  mean  force  of  the  explosion,  supposing 
the  gun  to  be  10  feet  long. 

• 

Answer. — Let  W,  t£7  =  Weight  of  gun  and  shot  respectively. 
„    V,  r    =  Velocity  „  ,> 

(1)  By  the  Third  Law  :— 

Momentum  of  gun  =  momtnium  of  shot, 

ie.,  5  X  2240  x  V  =  40  x  1500, 


•  • 


(2)  In  order  to  find  the  mean  effort  exerted  during  the 
explosion  of  the  powder,  we  must  first  determine  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  shot  along  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  Since  the  gun 
is  10  I'eet  long,  and  the  velocity  of  the  shot  as  it  leaves  the 
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gun  18  1,500  ft.  per  seoond,  we  get,  from  the  formula  (VI^), 
Lecture  XX. : — 

t?*  =a  2  a  8, 

/.     1600«  =  2  X  a  X  10, 

15002 


20 


=  112,500  ft.  per  second  per  second. 


Bui,       P  —  —  X  a, 

9 

•■•  ^  "  I?  ""  112,600  =  140,625  lbs. 

Example  III. — A  railway  train,  exclusive  of  engine,  weighs 
200  tons,  and  moves  on  a  level  line.  In  10  minutes  its  speed  is 
increased  from  10  miles  per  hour  to  40  miles  per  hour.  Deter- 
mine the  mean  pull  between  the  engine  and  train,  the  frictional 
resistances  being  taken  at  10  lbs.  per  ton. 

Answer. — The  pull  between  the  engine  and  train  consists  of 
two  parts ;  (1)  the  force  required  to  accelerate  the  train,  and  (2) 
the  force  required  to  overcome  the  frictional  resistances. 

(1)  Let  Pj  =  Force  required  to  accelerate  the  train, 

Then,     P,  = =  — ^-^ -1\ 

^        9  9^ 

44 
But,        t?j  s  10  miles  per  hour  =  -»-  fi.  per  second. 

in  ^76 

And,         ^  B  10  minutes  =  600  seconds. 

200  X  2240  x(l^-^) 

'••      ^1 wirm — -  =  ^'^"•^  »"•• 

^2)  The  resistance  of  friction  being  10  lbs.  per  ton, 

The  total  frictional  resistance  =  P,  =  200  x  10  =  2000  lbs. 

Mean  pull  between  1  =  Pj  +  P^  =  1026-6  +  2000 
engine  and  train  j  ^  3028-6  lbs. 
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Motion  on  a  Double  Inclined  Plane.— Let  A  B  C,  D  B  0,  be  the 
two  planes  placed  back  to  back,  and  let  W^,  be  the  ascending, 
and  W4,  the  descending  load,  these  loads  being  connected  by  a 
▼eightfess  rope  passing  over  a  frictionless  and  weightless  pullej 
tt  B,  We  require  to  determine  the  motion — t.c.,  the  accdercUian 
of  the  bodies,  and  the  tension  in  the  connecting  rope. 

Let  ce^,  0^  =  Inclinations  of  planes  ABO,  DBC  respectively. 

„    /tp  fi.t  —  Coefficients  of  friction  between  Wj,  Wg,  and  their 

respective  planes. 


» 


Fj,  Fj  =  Frictional  resistances  in  the  two  cases. 


„    Pj,  P2  =  Effective  forces  acting  on  Wj,  Wj  respectively 

in  causing  motion. 

„  Q  =  Tension  in  connecting  rope. 

„  a  =  Acceleration  due  to  effective  forces  P,,  P9. 

Then,  the  effective  force  causing  the  upuxird  motion  of  Wp 


u: — 


P^  =  Q  -  Wj  sin  a^  -  F^. 


Double  Inclined  Plane. 


Similarly,  the  effective  force  in  causing  the  cUnontvard  motion 


0fW„18 


But, 
And, 

And, 
Again, 

And, 


P2  =  W2  sin  tto  -  Q  -  ^2- 
Fj  =  A4  Wj  cos  aj. 

Pg  =  A*a  Wj  cos  ttj. 

P^  =s  Q  -  Wj  (sin  «!  +  ,<*!  COB  Oj),  . 

Pj  =  W2  (sin  oL^  -  fL^coB  ct^  —  Q.  . 

P,  =  — i  a 

^        9 


Pn  =  — "  a. 

^        9 


0) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 
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To  determine  the  ctccelercUiony  a : — 
Prom,  (1)  +  (2), 

Pj  +  Pg  =  W2(sma2  -  Atjcosa^)  -  Wi(8inai  +  fi^cosaj) 
From,  (3)  +  (4), 

^         ^  9 

■fir     I  ijT  ^^ 

— 1 ?  X  a  =  W2(8ina2 -  /i^cosa^)  -  Wi(8inai  +  ^^cosoi), 

if 

TV)  62«<9nntfM  the  tension  in  the  rope : — 

Equation  (1)  -.  (2),  p-  =  ^^(sma^- /^,co8«,)-Q' 

P       W 

W2(8in ttg  -  Atgcos ag)  -  Q  "  Wj' 

•'•  (^1  "^  ^2)Q  =  ^1  W2(sinai  +  /i^co&a^  +  siiia2  -  /Xo^^^s) 

^     WiWn(8mai  +  Binexg  +  /^iCOSttj  -fU^COBa^)  . 

^~  W1  +  W2  ^        ' 

We  8b all  8how  how  the8e  formulse  are  modified  to  suit  some 
particular  case8,  but  the  8tudent  should  try  to  prove  each 
particular  case  independently  of  the  geneitJ  case  just  de- 
monstrated. 

Case  I. — Suppose  the  planes  to  be  equally  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  and  equally  rough,  so  that  a^  =  a.,  =  a,  and  /a^  =  f/b^ 
=  fi ;  then,  from  equation  (II) : — 

_  Wg  (sin  a  -  fi0  cos  a)  -  W^  (sin  a  +  ^t  cos  a) 
^  Wi  +  Wj  ^' 

.     ^  _  (Wo  -  W,)  Sin  g  -  A^  (W.  +  W,)co8« 

From  equation  (III), 
0  „  2 W, Wising 
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Oasb  II. — Let  the  planes  be  equally  inclined,  and  smooth;  so 
that  a,  =  oj  =  a,  and  A*i  =  /*2  =  ^  3  then,  from  equation  (II)  :— 

Wo  sin  a  -  W,  sin  a 

a  =  — * i n 

(W.  -  W,)  sin  a 
<^°      V-hW,      9 (II») 

And  from  equation  (III), 

«-^^&;^- (HI.) 

Equations  (Ilia)  and  (Hit)  show  that  the  degree  of  rough- 
ness  of  the  planes  does  not  affect  the  tension  in  the  rope,  when 
the  planes  are  equally  inclined  to  the  horizon. 

Cask  III. — Let  the  plane,  AB,  be  horizontal,  and  A4  =  /Xj 
=  A,  and  suppose  W,  by  falling  vertically  to  drag  W^  along 
AB.  In  this  case  Oj  =  0,  and  a^  =  90* ;  then,  from  equation 
(II):— 

_  V^  (sin  90"  --  Ai  cos  90°)  -  W,  (sin  0  +  /tt  cos  0) 

Wi  +  w/ ^' 

And  from  equation  (III), 

Case  IV. — In  tbe  previous  case,  let  the  horizontal  plane  be 
smooth,  so  that,  it,  =  Q; — 


And, 


Casb  Y. — Suppose  the  weights  to  be  suspended  over  the 
frictionless  and  weightless  pulley  B,  and  the  |)arts  of  the  rope 
to  bang  vertically. 

In  this  case,  a^  =  a^  90* ;  ^tj  =  /(fcjj  =  0 ;  then : — 
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From  equation  (II), 


^«^^jr (He) 


From  equation  (HI), 

«  =  lr^: ("^') 

These  last  equations  are  of  great  importance  to  the  student  of 
Theoretical  Mechanics^  because  they  enable  him,  by  means  of  an 
Atwood's  machine,  to  determine  the  value  of  ^,  at  the  place 
where  the  experiment  is  conducted. 

Example  IY. — A  cage  weighing  1  ton  is  being  raised  from  a 
mine  with  an  acceleration  of  10  feet  per  second.  Find  the 
tension  in  the  rope.  If  a  miner,  whose  weight  is  150  lbs.,  is 
raised  with  the  cage,  find  the  pressure  between  him  and  the 
cage.  Again,  if  the  cage  be  lowered  with  the  same  acceleration, 
what  would  then  be  the  tension  in  the  rope,  and  the  pressure 
between  the  man  and  cage  % 

Answer. — (1)  To  find  tension  in  rope  during  ascent  of  cage. 

Let  W  =  Weight  of  cage  =  1  ton  =  2,240  lbs. 
„      w  -  Weight  of  man  =  150  lbs. 
„     Q  =  Tension  of  rope  in  lbs. 
„      a  =  Acceleration  of  cage  =  10  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec. 

Then,  neglecting  the  weight  of  the  rope,  and  in  the  meantime 
that  of  the  man,  we  get : — 

Effective  pull  causing  motion  =  P  =  Q  -  W. 

W 

But,  by  the  Second  Law  of  Motion^  P  =  — a. 

9 

W 
Q  -  W  =  —a. 

y 

Heooe,  Q  =  w(l  + -^ 

^       ....     A     10> 


Q  =  2240  X  (l  +  ~)  =2,940 lbs. 


That  is,  the  tension  in  the  rope  is  greater  than  the  weight 
raised  by  700  lbs. 
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If  the  weight  of  ihe  miner  be  taken  into  account,  we  most 
incraase  W,  bj  150,  and  then  we  get : — 

Q  =  3136-9  lbs. 

(2)  To  find  the  presawre  between  man  and  cage, 

FrwuTt  between  fnan\   _    f  Weight  of  man  +  Force  required 
and  cage  J         I      ^  aecelercOe  his  upt&ard  motion 

to 
II  II  =-  w  +  —a, 

•f 

K/i  =  150  +  ^  X  10  =  196-9  lbs. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  will  feel  heavier  by  46*9  lbg» 

(3)  To  find  tension  in  rope  dwrvng  descent  of  cage. 
In  this  case,  we  get : — 


Effecti* 
motion 


ive  puU  eausing^  =  P  =  W  -  Q 
ion  J  ^* 

And,  P  =  —  X  Ob 

9 

W-Q=— xo, 
9 

Q.W(,-|) 

Q  =  2,240  X  fl  -  I?)  «  1,540  Ihfl. 

That  is,  the  tension  in  the  rope  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the 
cage  by  700  lbs. 

Similarlj,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  pressure  between  th& 
man  and  the  floor  of  the  cage  during  descent,  is  103*1  lbs. ; 
or,  46-9  lbs.  kss  than  his  real  weight. 

Example  Y. — In  a  double  inclined  plane,  having  a  rise  of 
1  in  20,  the  loaded  and  empty  trucks  run  on  parallel  lines  ot 
ndls,  the  connection  being  made  by  means  of  two  ropes  passing 
vcmnd  drums  at  the  summit  of  the  plane.     Five  lotided  truckft 
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when  descending  pull  up  an  equal  number  of  empty  ones. 
Each  empty  truck  weighs  5  cwts.,  and  when  loaded  carries 
20  cwts.  of  material.  The  diameter  of  the  drums  at  the  top  of 
the  incline  is  8  feet,  and  on  the  same  shaft  is  fitted  a  brake 
pulley  G  feet  in  diameter.  The  length  of  the  inclined  plane  is 
1  mile.  Taking  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  trucks 
and  the  rails  at  20  lbs.  per  ton,  but  neglecting  other  frictional 
resistances;  determine  (1)  the  acceleration  of  the  trucks  and 
their  speed  at  the  end  of  one  minute  after  starting;  (2)  the 
tension  in  the  ropes  during  the  free  motion  of  the  whole ;  and 
(3)  the  constant  frictional  resistance  which  must  be  exerted 
at  the  rim  of  the  brake  pulley,  during  the  last  three-eighths  of 
the  run,  in  order  to  just  bring  the  whole  to  rest  at  the  end  of 
the  journey. 

Answer. — Using  the  same  letters  as  in  the  text 

Let  Wj  =  Total  weight  of  five  empty  trucks  =  25  cwts. 
,     Wg  =       „  „  loaded      „       =125  „ 

,     Pj    =  Effective  force  causing  motion  of  Wj. 
P     —  W 

,     Q     =  Tension  in  ropes. 

a      =  Inclination  of  the  plane. 

,     fi     =  Coefficient  of  friction  =  20  lbs.  per  ton  =  y^. 

Then,  sin  a  =  r^;   and   since   a   la   small   we   may  assume 
cos  a  =  1. 

(1)  To  find  tJie  accelenUion  of  the  trucks. 

The  effective  pull  causing  the  motion  of  the  empty  trucks, 
is: — 

Pj  =  Q  -  Wj  (sin  a  +  ^  cos  a), 
...     Pj  =  Q-25(i  +  j;2x  l)  =  Q-.l||cwt.    .     .     (1) 

The  effective  pull  causing  the  motion  of  the  loaded  trucks, 
is: — 

Pj  =  Wj  (sin  a  -  /I  cos  a)  -  Q, 
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AgaiD,  by  Second  Law  of  Motion^  we  get : — 

T>       W,  25 

Pi  ==  — *  >^  ii  —  ^  y^  a  cwt  ....     (3) 

P,  =  ^^x«=f  x«cwt     ...     (4) 


575      165       205 


(i)M2).  p.-p.  =  ni-ifi  = 


cwt. 


5G 

/^\      /A\     T>    .   T>        /25       125\  150 

(3)  +  (4),     Pi  +  ^2  =  (32  +  -32}  X  «  =   32"^"^*- 

150  205 

32    '^  "*  ==   56^ 

a  -  0*78  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec. 

That  is,  the  trucks  move  with  an  acceleration  of  0*78  foot  per 
second  per  second. 

At  the  end  of  one  minute  from  starting  the  speed  would 
he: — 

1;  =  a  f  =  -78  X  60  =  46-8  ft.  per  sec. 

Or,  at  the  end  of  one  minute  they  would  be  moving  with  a 
speed  somewhat  gi-eater  than  30  miles  per  hour. 

(2)  To  find  tension  in  the  ropes. 

Since  we  have  assumed  that  the  machinery  at  the  top  of 
the  incline  offers  no  resistance  to  the  motion,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tension  in  each  rope  will  be  the  same.     Hence  : — 


(1)  -  (2), 


^      112      112Q-165 


(3)  -  (*), 


•  • 


P2 

~  575   -.~575-ll2Q" 
112   ^ 

Pi 
p* 

Wj   25   1 
""  Wg  "  125  "■  5' 

1 

112  Q  -  165 

5 

~  575  -  112  Q' 

Q 

=  »».2«™t 
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(3)  To  find  the  Jrictional  resistcmce  at  the  rim  of  the  brake  pvlley 
in  order  to  bring  the  trucks  to  rest  at  the  end  of  the  ruii. 

Here  we  have  first  to  obtain  the  speed  of  the  trucks  at  the 
instant  when  the  brake  is  applied,  and  then  find  the  retardation 
or  negative  aooeleration  necessary  to  bring  the  tracks  to  rest  at 
the  desired  place. 

The  velocity  v,  of  the  trucks  at  the  instant  when  the  brake 
is  applied  is  given  by  the  formula  : — 

v'  -  t^  =  2  a  «. 

Where  v^  =  Initial  velocity  =  0  in  this  case. 

„      a  =  Acceleration  just  found  =  0*78  fL  per  sec.  per  sec. 
„       8  ^  Distance  traversed  =  f  mile. 

The  acceleration  during  the  application  of  the  brake  may  be 
found  by  the  same  formula.  In  this  case,  however,  the  initial 
Telocity  is  v,  and  the  final  velocity  is  zero. 

'    Let  a^  »  Acceleration  of  the  tracks  during  the  application  of 

the  brake. 

„    «j  =  Distance  traversed  =  f  mile. 

Then,  before  the  brakes  are  applied  : — 

t;2  -  02  =  2a8 

Or,  v2^2a«. 

And  after  the  brakes  have  been  applied : — 

02  -  r«  -  2ai8p 

Or,     v^—  —  2  ttj  8^. 

as          -78  X  I  ,  «  jM. 

Oi  =• •= = — -  =  - 1-3  ft  per  860.  per  sec. 

(4)  To  determine  the  tensiofu  in  the  two  ropes. 

These  will  not  now  be  equal  as  when  the  motion  was  free. 
The  tension  in  the  rope  coming  on  to  the  drum  will  be  much 
less  than  before,  whilst  that  on  the  other  rope  will  be  greater. 

Let  Qj,  Q2  »  Tensions  in  the  ropes  attached  to  the  empty 

and  loaded  trucks  respectively. 
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Then  the  effective  pull  P^,  causiog  the  motion  of  the  ascending 
tracka  is  as  before  : — 

Pj  =  Qi  -  Wj  (sin  a  +  /A  cos  a) 
But,  P,  =  ^?^ 

Qi  =  W,  -}  sin  a  +  fi  cos  a  +  — ^  V 
l  9  ) 

25  X  20-5       ^        -,  ' .  „ 
"    =  — 1120      ^^*-  "  ^^'^^  ^*'^* 

Similarly,  the  tension  Q^  in  the  rope  attached  to  the  loaded 
tracka  ia, 

Qo  =  Wo  <  sin  a  -  ti  cos  a  -  — *  J- 
"I  9  i 

"    =^^420-il2"^^^}"^*- 
„    =  ^^^i^gQ^'^  cwt.  =  1143-75  lbs. 

The  difference  in  the  tensions  in  the  two  ropes  is  caused  by 
the  leaistance  offered  by  the  brake.  Hence,  the  resultant  couple 
due  to  this  difference  in  the  tension  must  be  balanced  by  the 
couple  at  the  brake  wheeL 

Let  F  =  Frictional  resistance  at  the  rim  of  the  brake  wheeL 
,,    R  =  Badius  of  the  drums  =  4  fb. 
„      r  =  Radius  of  brake  wheel  =  3  ft. 

Then,  F  x  r  =  (Q^  -  Q^)  x  R, 

••.     '  F  X  3  =  (1143-75  -  51-26)  x  4, 

F  =  1456-7  lbs. 


r. — ^If  we  raise  a  body  of  W  lbs.  weight  through  a 
vertical  height  of  h  feet  from  some  given  datum  level,  we 
confer  upon  that  body  the  capability  of  doing  work  equal  to 
W  k  fL-lbs.  For,  in  raising  the  body  we  expend  Wh  fi.-lb8. 
of  work,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  return  to  its  original  level  it 
will  give  out  an  equal  amount  of  work. 
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Again,  we  have  seen  that  if  a  body  be  ia  motion  and  its 
speed  reduced,  some  force  must  have  acted  upon  it  in  bringing 
about  this  change  of  state.  Further,  this  resisting  force  must 
have  been  overcome  through  some  distance,  and,  therefore,  work 
is  expended  Thus,  a  body  in  motion  is  capable  of  doing  work, 
the  measure  of  which  is  the  work  done  against  a  resisting  force 
or  forces  in  bringing  the  body  to  rest. 

This  capability  of  doing  work  which  a  body  possesses  in 
virtue  of  its  position  or  condition  is  called  Energy.  Hence,  we 
have  the  following  : — 

DEriNiTJON.— The  energy  of  a  body  is  its  capability  of  doing 
work  in  virtue  of  its  Position,  Condition,  or  Motion. 

It  is  usual  to  distinguish  between  that  form  of  energy  due 
to  the  position  or  state  of  a  body,  and  that  due  to  its  motion. 
To  the  former  the  term  Potential  is  applied,  and  to  the  latter 
ELinetic.  This  distinction  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
definition. 

Definitions. — Potential  Energy  is  that  form  of  energy  which 
a  body  possesses  in  virtue  of  its  Position  or  Condition. 

Kinetic  Energy  is  that  form  of  energy  which  a  body  posBesses 
in  virtue  of  its  Motion. 

Thus,  a  raised  weight,  such  as  the  weight  of  a  clock,  or  the 
monkey  of  a  pile-driving  engine,  has  potential  energy  in  virtue 
of  its  position.  In  the  first  case  the  slowly  falling  weight  gives 
up  its  stored  energy  to  the  mechanism  of  the  clock  in  overcom- 
ing friotional  resistances,  and  thus  keeps  the  clock  going,  the 
pendulum  being  simply  a  regulator  or  governor.  In  the  second 
case,  the  monkey  is  allowed  to  fall  freely  and  its  energy  is 
employed  in  forcing  the  pile  into  the  ground  at  the  instant  of 
the  blow.  Similarly,  the  water  in  a  mUl  dam  possesses  potential 
energy  due  to  its  position  relatively  to  the  water  wheel.  Again, 
a  stretched  helical  spring,  or  coiled  spiral  spring  such  as  is  used 
in  watches  and  clocks,  possesses  potential  energy  due  to  its 
stretched  condition,  A  lump  of  coal,  or  gunpowder,  has  potential 
energy  in  virtue  of  its  cliemiccU  condition;  a  magnet  has  potential 
energy  in  virtue  of  its  magnetic  condition  ;  and  the  steam  in  a 
boiler  has  potential  energy  in  virtue  of  its  heat  condition,  and 
so  on. 

When  the  monkey  of  the  pile  driver  is  at  the  top  of  its  stroke 
its  energy  is  entirely  in  the  potential  form.  When  it  is  descend- 
ing it  is  evident  that  its  ])otential  energy  is  rapidly  decreasing 
whilst  its  kinetic  energy  is  increasing. 
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Neglecting  friotional  and  other  resistances,  the  Principle  of 
tiie  C<ni8ervation  of  Energy  (see  Lecture  lY.,  Vol.  I.)  asserts 

The  Loss  of  Potential  Energy  =  The  Gain  of  Kinetic  Energy. 

Consequently,  at  the  instant  when  the  monkey  strikes  the 
head  of  the  pile,  the  energy  of  the  monkey  is  wholly  Kinetic. 
The  work  done  in  driving  the  pile  into  the  ground  is  immediately 
derived  from  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  falling  weight,  but  the 
whole  of  this  energy  is  not  thus  employed,  for  the  faces  of  the 
pile  and  monkey  have  been  heated  by  the  blow.  This  shows 
that  part  of  the  energy  stored  in  the  falling  weight  has  been 
transformed  into  heat  energy.  Further,  at  the  instant  of  strik- 
iiig,  a  loud  noise  is  heard,  which  shows  that  there  is  also  a 
tnmsformation  into  sound  energy.  Thus,  energy  appears  under 
niany  different  forms,  such  as  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical, 
heat,  light,  sound,  &c.,  and  can,  by  suitable  arrangements,  be 
changed  from  one  kind  into  any  of  the  others.  In  nature  all 
is  change  or  transformation,  but  there  is  no  annihilation;  so 
what  appears  as  a  loss  to  the  engineer  simply  means  change  into 
some  other  form  which  he  does  not  desire,  but  which  he  has  no 
power  to  entirely  prevent. 

Expression  for  Emetic  Energy.— We  have  already  seen,  that 
the  expression  for  mechanical  potential  energy  is  : — 

Potential  Energy  =  Ep  =  W  A 

Where,       W  =  Weight  of  body. 

And,  h  ==  Height  of  body  above  zero  level. 

It  now  remains  to  determine  the  expression  for  kinetic 
energy. 

FSntf  take  the  case  of  the  raised  weight  whose  potential 
^^ilgy  in  its  highest  position  is  WA,  and  suppose  it  to  fall 
freely.  Its  kinetic  energy  at  the  instant  when  it  strikes  the 
ground  is : — 

Ek=  WA. 

But,  i£v  =  velocity  at  that  instant,  we  have  : — 


t;2 


^.  *  =  2,- 


•  ■ 


«-^ c^) 
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Thus,  if  the  monkey  of  the  pile  driver  weigh  10  cwts.,  and 
reaches  the  pile  with  a  velocitj  of  40  feet  per  second,  it  has 
kinetic  energy : — 

E,  =  ^Q  --/;^^3-  '^  =  28.000  ft.-lb8. 

If  the  pile  be  driven  3  inches  into  the  ground  at  each  blow, 
what  ia  tiie  me4in  resistance  ofEered  to  its  motion,  supposing 
there  are  no  losses  from  heating,  &c.  ? 

Let  Bm  =  Mean  resistance  of  ground  in  lbs. 
„         8  —  Distance  in  feet  through  which  the  pile  is  driven. 

^*"'     ^TJ^  ^X  '^'^  }  =  {  ""<"•*  J7<«»  o«^  hy  nionkey. 

T»  .         Tir    7      •  ^  I.    1        I  Kinetiie  energy  <U  instant  of 

But,       Work  gwenoutby{\      ^^^  ^^  pile  ^  Wo/k 

^'^^^  j        (     done  in/aUing  through  3'. 

'Rm  X   8  =  -T +  W   X   «, 

t.«.,  Bm  X  ^  =  26,000  +  10  X  112  X  ^g, 

Rm  =  113,120  lbs.  =  50-5  tons. 

Energy  Equations. — The  expression  for  the  kinetic  energy 
given  in  equation  (IV)  is  perfectly  general,  and  therefore  in- 
dependent of  the  manner  in  which  the  velocity,  v,  is  acquired. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  body  of  weight,  W,  be  moving  with  a  velocity, 
V,  in  any  direction  whatever,  its  kinetic  energy  is  still  given  by 
the  equation : — 

V       ^^' 

For,  manifestly,  the  direction  of  motion  cannot  in  any  way 
affect  its  energy  state,  other  things  being  equal.  Nevertheless, 
we  can  deduce  the  expression  from  more  general  considerations 
as  follows : — 

Let  a  body  of  weight,  W,  have  its  velocity  changed  in  magni- 
tude from  Vj,  to  ^2  ^7  ^  constant  force  P,  acting  through  a 
distance  $,     Then — 

Change  of  hody*8  kinetic  )  _  /  Work  done  by  or  against 
energy  j       {      ^  Joroe 
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And,    Work  done  by  or  on  T  =^  V  x  s, 

W  a 
But,  by  eqation  (I),  P  =  , 

And,  by  equation  (VI),  Lecture  XX., 

_  «  -  rj 

P  X  s  =  ^i^^-^'i)  ^  change  of  Ek  .  (V) 

If  the  body  start  from  rest,  and  have  a  final  velocity,  v,  we 

Change  of  Ek  =  -s —  =  Total  Ek  in  body, 

which  is  just  the  same  result  as  that  given  by  equation  (lY). 

Next,  take  the  case  of  a  body  moving  with  uniform  velocity, 
t,  against  some  constant  resistance,  F,  which  resistance  may  be 
frictional  or  otherwise.  To  maintain  this  constant  speed  a  force 
eqiial  to  F  must  act  on  the  body  in  opposition  to  the  resist- 
Uice;  but  no  part  of  this  force  is  employed  in  changing  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  body,  since,  by  supposition,  no  change 
occurs  in  its  velocity.     The  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is  con- 

stantly  =  — - — ,  and  the  Work  done  against  resistances  =  F  s. 

If,  now,  some  other  force,  P,  acts  on  the  body  in  the  direction 
of  motion,  the  velocity  will  change,  and,  therefore,  the  energy  of 
^e  body  will  also  change. 

let     Q  =s  Resultant  force  acting  on  body  =  P  '^  F. 
„  t>j,  tjg  =  Velocities  of  body  before  and  after  action  of  P. 
„        «  =  Distance  through  which  body  moves  under  P. 

Then,  Q  X  s  =  P  X  «  +  ^^'i'"'''^      .    •    .    (VI) 

^g 

This  is  a  very  general  equation  of  energy,  and  is  sometimes 
stated  thus  :— 

Energy  exerted  =  Work  done  +  Change  in  Kinetic  Energy. 

Example  VI. — The  height  and  length  of  an  inclined  plane 
we  20  feet  and  100  feet  respectively :  a  body  weighing  100  lbs. 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  plane  and  allowed  to  slide  along  its 
^hole  length  ;  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  plane  and 
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the  body  is  0*15 ;  how  many  units  of  work  (foot-pounds)  are 
accumulated  in  the  body,  and  what  is  its  velocity  when  it 
reaches  the  foot  of  the  plane?  (Tou  may  assume  the  pressure 
on  the  plane  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body).  (S.  &  A.  Adv. 
Exam.) 

Answbb. — Let  F  «  Resultant  force   urging  body  down  the 
plane. 

Then,  F  =  W  sin  a  —  /*  R  =  W  sin  a  -  /x  W,  very  approximately, 

20 


„  =100(^^^^-0-15)  =  5  lbs. 


When  body  reaches  the  foot  of  the  plane,  we  have  : — 
Ek  =  F  X  Z  =  5  X  100  =  500  ft. -lbs. 
Let  V  =  Velocity  at  foot  of  plane. 


Then,       ^-^  =  Ek. 

••••«     -2  X  32    =  ^^' 

V  =  17-9  ft.  per  sec. 

R 

-•^ 

r^^/*^' 

'a 

»DfU 

1 

' 

C 

w 

Diagram  Illustbating  Example  VI. 

The  kinetic  energy  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  could  be  obtained 
immediately  from  equation  (VI),  thus : — 

20 
Energy  exerted  =^  W  sin  a  x  ^  =  100  x  y-^  x  100  =  2000  ft-lba. 

Work  done  -^WZ  =  015xl00xl00  =  1500  ft.-lbs. 


Cluinge  in  E^  =  Energy  at  foot  of  plane  = 


2y' 
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4» 


.-.  Energy  exerted  »  Work  done  +  Change  in  £j 


2000=1500  + 


^9' 


£k  at  foot  of  I  „ 
plane         J 


Wv2 
2^ 


=  500  ft.4bs. 


also, 


/500" 


32 


100 


=  17-9  ft.  per  sec. 


Example  YII. — Show  by  a  diagram  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  dowly  camprewing  a  spiral  spring  through  6  inches,  supposing 
tbe  spring  to  shorten  1  inch  for  every  100  lbs.  pressure.  If  a 
▼eight  of  100  Ihs, /aUs  from  a  height  of  4  feet  on  the  top  of  the 
spring,  how  much  will  it  be  compressed!  (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam., 
1892.) 

Ahswkb. — As  explained  in  Lecture  II.,  Vol.  I.,  the  diagram 
of  work  done  in  slowly  compressing  a  spiral  spring,  is  a  right 
angled  triangle  whose  base  represents  the  compression  produced, 
sad  its  perpendicular  side  the  force  required  to  produce  that 
oompression. 


M'X^^>0 
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Let  ABC  represent  the  diagram  of  work  done  in  slowly  com- 
pressing the  spring. 


Where, 

And, 

Let^ 


A  C  =  Compression  produced  =  6". 

C  B  =  Force  required  =  P. 

D  E  =:  Force  required  to  compress  spring  1% 
=^  />  =  100  lbs. 

4 
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Then,  P:p=-CB:DE  =  AC:AD. 

That  ia,        P  :  100  =  6*  :  1'. 

P  =  600  lbs. 
Work  done  »^PxL»^x600x6'=  1800  in. -lbs. 

K 


Diagram  Illustrating  Exavpls  VIL 

Next^  suppose  the  spring  to  be  compressed  by  a  weight  which 
fiftlls  from  a  height  of  4  feet. 

Let  X  ==  Number  of  vMihM  by  which  spring  is  compressed  by 
falling  weight. 

Then,     48  +  a:  «  Number  of  inches  through  which  weight 

actually  &lls. 

Since  a  force  of  100  lbs.  is  required  to  compress  the  spring 
1  inch,  a  force  R  =  100  x  lbs.  will  be  requirea  to  oompress  it 
X  inches. 

But, 

Work  dome  in  compreas- )  _  f  Work  done  by  falling 
ing  spring  ]^\     weight 

i  R  X  aj  =  W  (48  +  x). 

\  X  100  a:  X  a  «  100(48  +  x). 

That  is,  a:>  «  2  a;  +  96. 

Or,  X  =  10*85  inches. 

Example  YIII. — A  blowing-fan  30  inches  in  diameter  revolves 
at  a  speed  of  1,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  propels  the 
wind  with  a  velocity  equal  to  |-  of  the  velocity  of  the  tips  of  the 
Tanes ;  the  wind  is  driven  through  a  pipe  having  a  sectional  area 
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of  200  square  inches.  Neglecting  the  power  that  is  required  to 
overcome  friction,  will  yon  show  the  amount  of  ])Ower  which  is 
required  to  force  the  above  quantity  of  air  1  Work  it  out  in 
arithmetic,  either  by  the  law  of  falling  bodies  or  in  any  better 
way  that  may  suggest  itself  to  you.     (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.) 

AirswER.->-This  is  simply  a  question  on  work  and  energy. 

Let  W  =  Weight  of  air  expelled  from  fan  per  second. 
.,     A  =  Sectional  area  of  delivery  pipe  of  fan  =  200  sq.  ins. 
„      V  =  Velocity  of  air  as  it  leaves  tips  of  vanes. 

Then,       -p  =«  |  x   Veloeity  of  tips  ofv<jmes 

„  =  I  X  ^dn 

7      22      30       1000      „.  ^^ 
"  "  8  ""  T  "^  12   ^  "60"  ""  ^^  ^^' 

Vclume  of  air  expelled  1  _  a 
pereeamd  f         ^ 

„  „  =  Yn  ^  ^14-6  =  15916  cub.  fL  per  sec. 

By  calculation  from  the  density  of  air,  it  can  be  shown  that 
1'^  cubic  feet  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  weigh  1  lb,  very  nearly, 
and  aasuming  this,  we  get : — 

Weight  of  15916  cm6.  A  =  W  =  i^^  =  12-24  lbs.  nearly. 


Hence,  Work  done  per  see.  =  Energy  exerted  = 


Wr2 


^9 

ft-lbs.  per  sec. 


2  X  32 
12-24  X  114-62  X  60 


» 


^ — ^ ft-lbs.  per  min. 

Is  X  32 


« • 


HP.  exerted  =  l?:!ljiJli:6^J0  „  4^7  „„^ 
«Mn«w         2  X  32  X  33,000  '  "'"^' 
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LsGTURK  XXI.— Questions. 

1.  Define  momentum,  and  state  how  it  is  measured.  State  and  explain, 
by  aid  of  examples,  Kewton's  three  laws  of  motion.  A  shot  weighing  half 
a  ton  is  fit^d  from  a  100-ton  gun  with  a  velocity  of  2,000  feet  per  second. 
Neglecting  the  weight  of  the  |x>wder,  find  the  velocity  of  the  gun's  recoil. 
^n«.  10  feet  per  second. 

2.  A  man  weighing  140  lbs.  descends  in  a  lift  with  an  acceleration  equal 
to^g.  What  pressure  does  he  exert  on  the  floor  of  the  lift?  How  would 
your  answer  differ  if  the  lift  were  ascending  instead  of  descending  ?  ^ns, 
122-5  lbs.;  167-5  lbs. 

3.  A  railway  train,  exclusive  of  en^e,  weighs  150  tons,  and  in  starting 
along  a  level  line  from  rest  it  attains  a  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour  in 
5  minutes.     What  has  been  the  mean  pull  between  the  engine  and  train/ 
the  resistance  being  taken  at  10  lbs.  per  ton?     (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Kxam., 
1887.)    -^/w.  3,040  lbs. 

4.  A  locomotive  and  its  train  weigh  220  tons,  and  the  frictional  resist* 
ance  at  all  S|jeed8  may  be  taken  at  2,000  lbs.  If  the  tractive  force  of  the 
engine  is  constantly  3,500  lbs.,  find  in  what  time  from  starting  the  train 
can  attain  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour  (1)  on  a  level  line,  and  (2)  going 
down  an  inclme  of  1  in  220.'  Find,  also,  the  distance  travelled  in  Doth 
cases  in  attaining  the  above  speed.  Ans,  (1)  10  minutes  2  seconds,  3*34 
miles ;  (2)  4  minutes  1  second,  1  *34  miles. 

5.  In  a  steam  engine,  the  piston,  which  is  40  inches  diameter  and 
weichs  2,000  lbs.,  comes  off  the  rod  just  as  it  is  commencing  its  inward 
strcMLC.  The  mean  Bt«am  pressure  is  50  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  the 
velocity  with  which  the  piston  will  strike  the  cover  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  cylinder,  the  stroke  Mine  4  feet.     Ans,  89*7  feet  per  second. 

0.  One  end  of  a  string  is  fixed  ;  it  then  passes  over  a  movable  pulley  to 
which  a  weight,  W,  is  attached.  The  string  then  passes  over  a  fixed 
pulley,  and  a  smaller  weight,  w,  is  attached  to  its  other  end,  all  three 
sections  of  the  string  being  vertical.     Show  that,  neglecting  the  weights 

WXa"  )^' 

Verify  this  result  (I)  when  w  is  sniaU  compared  with  W,  and  (2)  when 
W  is  small  compared  with  w,    (Wool.  Hoy.  Milly.  Acad.  Exams.) 

7.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  railway  train  requires  a  consideisble  amount 
of  force  to  set  it  in  motion,  but  there  is  a  popular  notion  existing  that  a 
less  amount  of  power  or  force  is  required  to  bring  the  same  train  to  a 
state  of  rest.  Will  you  explain  clearly  the  natural'  principles  upon  which 
the  whole  case  de|)ends,  and  compare  the  force  necessaiy  ooth  for  giving 
motion  to  the  train  and  in  pnxlucing  the  opposite  condition  ?  (S.  &  A. 
Hons.  Exam.) 

8.  Distinguish  between  work  and  energy,  and  between  potential  and 
kinetic  energy.  Qive  examples  of  both  forms  of  energy.^  State  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  show  its  connection  with  the 
axiom  that  **  perpetual  motion  '*  is  impossible.  A  sininle  pendulum  is 
pulled  aside  till  its  heavy  bob  is  raised  Ji  inches  vertically,  and  then  let 

go.    Find  its  velocity  when  it  passes  its  lowest  i>oint.    Am. 
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%  Prove  the  formula  which  gives  the  number  of  units  of  work  stored 
sp  in  a  given  weight  when  moving  with  a  given  velocity.  A  weight  of 
100  Iha.  is  moving  with  a  velocity  of  64  feet  per  second,  how  many  foot- 
pminds  of  work  have  been  expended  in  producing  this  result  ?  (S.  &  A. 
Adv.  Exam.)    ^ns.  6,400  foot-pounds. 

10.  A  hammer  head  weighs  5  tons  and  reaches  the  anvil  with  a  veloci^ 
of  10  feet  per  second;  what  amoimt  of  energy,  measured  in  foot-pounds,  u 
stored  up  in  the  hammer  at  the  instant  of  the  blow?  /tns,  17)500  foot- 
pounds. 

11.  The  head  of  a  steam  hammer  weighs  10  cwts.,  and  has  a  fall  of 
8  feet.  U  it  indent  the  iron  on  which  it  HbMs  bv  1  inch,  find  the  mean 
force  exerted  on  the  iron  during  compression.  (S.  k  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1889.) 
^M.  970  cwts. 

12.  Of  two  steam  hammers,  one  weiffhs  5  tons  and  reaches  the  anvil  with 
a  velocilrf  of  10  feet  per  second,  and  tne  other  weighs  10  tons  and  reaches 
the  anvil  at  a  veloci^  of  5  feet  per  second  ;  will  you  compare  and  distinctly 
characterise  the  conditions  of  the  blow  of  each  of  the  two  hammers  ?  (S.  k 
A.  Hona.  Eaam.) 

13.  deferring  to  a  steam  hammer,  in  which  steam  is  admitted  above  the 
piatoii  to  assist  gravitation,  will  you  describe  the  combination  of  forces 
at  work  in  producing  the  blow,  and,  as  far  as  you  may  be  able,  the  nature 
of  the  blow  as  depending  on  velocity  and  mass  or  weight  of  the  hammer  at 
the  moment  of  impact?    (S.  &  A.  tLons.  Ex&m.) 

14.  What  do  you  understaod  by  energy,  and  how  is  it  measured  ?  The 
head  of  a  steam  hammer  weighs  50  cwts.,  steam  is  admitted  on  the  under 
nde  for  lifting  only,  and  there  is  a  drop  of  5  feet.  What  will  be  the 
avrrage  compressive  force  exerted  during  a  blow  from  this  hammer,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  duration  of  the  blow—that  is,  the  time  during 
which  the  hammer  is  compressing  the  iron  under  operation — is  ^  second  ? 
(S.  k.  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1887.)    Ahm.  2,236  cwts. 

10.  The  monkey  of  a  pile  driver  weighs  15  cwts.,  and  the  drop  is  6  feet. 
The  blow  causes  the  pile  to  go  down  through  4  inches ;  what  is  the  fric- 
tional  resistance  of  the  eardi?  (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1881.)  Awi. 
285  cwts. 

16.  Compare  the  force  expended  in  pile  driving  by  a  ram  or  monkey  of 

1  ton  lUling  20  feet,  with  that  of  a  weight  of  2  tons  falling  10  feet.  If  one 
blow  of  the  former  moves  the  pUe  9  inches,  what  is  the  average  resistance 
that  is  opposed  to  its  motion?    (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1896.)    Aru,  (1) 

2  :  1,  (2)  27*7  tons. 

17.  Two  bodies,  weighing  5  lbs.  and  3  lbs.  respectively,  are  connected 
hy  a  perfectly  flexible  weightless  string  which  passes  over  a  smooth  pulley. 
llie  heavier  body  draws  up  the  lighter.  When  it  has  fallen  through  5  feet, 
what  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  bodies  and  the  velocity?  («/ =  32.) 
(S.  &  A.  Theor.  Mechs.  Elem.  Exam.,  1880.)  Determine  also  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  system,  and  the  tension  in  the  string.  Ane.  (1)  10  foot-pounds, 
(2)  8*94  feet  per  second ;  (3)  8  feet  per  second  per  second  ;  (4)  3 '75  lbs. 

18.  State  Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  and  sive  his  illustrations  of  it 
Weights  of  5  and  11  lbs.  are  connected  by  a  weightless  thread.  The  latter 
is  pubced  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  while  the  former  hangs  over  the 
edge.  If  the  bodies  are  then  allowed  to  move  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
what  is  the  tension  of  the  thread  ?  (S.  &  A.  Theor.  Mechs.  Adv.  Exam., 
1876. )  Find,  also,  the  acceleration  produced,  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
system  at  the  end  of  4  seconds.  Ana,  (1)  3*44  lbs.,  (2)  10  feet  per  second 
per  second,  (3)  400  foot-pounds. 

19.  A  train  of  locomotive  and  carriages  weighs  60  tons.     If  it  be  sup- 
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posed  to  run  dowa  an  iodine  of  1  in  265  for  7^  miles,  Btartiag  with  zero 
velocity,  nnof^poaed  by  anything  but  its  own  inertia,  and  unaccelerated  by 
anythinff  but  its  own  weight ;  what  would  be  its  velocity,  its  moniGntiiin, 
and  its  Kinetic  energy  at  the  foot  of  the  incline  ?  (C.  fr  G.  Mech.  Bug. 
Hens.  Exam.,  1884.)  Ans.  97*84  feet  per  second,  5,870  foot-tons  per 
second,  8,925  jfoot-tons. 

20.  What  meaning  do  you  attach  to  the  phrase  horite-power  ?  A  fire- 
engine  pump  is  provided  with  a  nosszle,  the  sectional  area  of  which  is 
1  square  inch,  and  the  water  is  projected  through  the  nozzle  with  a  velocity 
of  130  feet  per  seoond ;  find  the  horse-power  of  the  engine  required  to 


drive  the  pump,  irres^ctive  of  the  loss  by  resistance  of  the  working^parts. 
The  weight  oi  a  cubic  foot  of  ^ 

Ana.  27  1  H.P. 


water  is  624  lbs.     (S.  k  A.  Hons.  Exam.) 


21.  State  Newton's  second  law  of  motion.  Explain  briefly  how  the 
measure  of  force  is  derived  from  this  law.  Id  the  equation  P  =  m/;  in 
what  units  is  P,  when  the  units  of  mass,  distance,  and  time  are  a  pound, 
a  foot,  and  a  second  ?    (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Theor.  Mechs.  Exam.,  1896.) 

22.  A  steam  engine  is  employed  to  raise  coals,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
in  order  to  set  in  motion  the  winding  drums,  flywheel,  cages,  ropes,  &c., 
which  are  concerned  in  the  motion,  it  has  to  do  the  wonk:  of  imparting 
a  linear  velocity  of  36  feet  per  second,  to  60  tons  of  material  in  hcUf'a- 
vuMUe  at  each  lift  What  effective  horse-power  is  consumed  in  over- 
coming the  inertia  of  the  aggregate  weight  of  60  tons,  and  in  setting  up 
the  velocity,  estimated  as  am>ve  stated,  in  the  time  assigned  ?  (S.  &  A. 
Hons.  Exam.)    ^vm.  165  H.P. 

23.  In  liftmg  water  into  a  tender  by  a  scoop  running  along  a  trough 
while  the  train  is  going  at  rapid  speed,  the  height  of  the  lift  is  7^  feet. 
What  speed  in  miles  per  hour  will  just  cause  the  water  to  be  lifted  through 
that  height  ?    (S.  ft  A.  Hons.  Exam.)    Ans.  15  miles  per  hour  nearly. 

24.  A  vertical  pipe,  carried  bv  the  tender  of  a  locomotive  engine,  and 
terminating  in  a  scoop  with  a  flat  mouth,  picks  up  water  from  a  trough 
laid  on  a  rulway.  If  the  speed  of  the  engpuie  and  tender  be  22  miles  per 
hour,  find  the  height  to  which  the  water  will  rise  in  the  pipe.  Upon  what 
theory  do  you  proceed?    (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1882.)    An»,  16*3  feet. 

25.  A  hammer  head  of  24  lbs.,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  50  feet  per 
second,  is  stopped  in  0*001  second.  What  is  the  average  force  of  the 
blow?  What  ao  you  mean  by  this  average?  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  time  average  and  a  space  average?  When  are  they  the  same? 
(S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1897.) 

26.  A  body  of  4  lbs.  moving  with  a  speed  of  20  feet  per  seoond  over- 
takes one  of  200  lbs.  moving  at  2  feot  per  second  in  the  same  direction. 
When  the  collision  events  are  finished  (friction  stilling  the  relative  motions) 
and  both  bodies  go  on  together,  what  is  their  common  velocity  ?  What 
mechanical  energy  has  been  lost?    (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  Part  I.,  1898.) 

27.  A  body  m  200  lbs.  is  acted  on  by  a  force  F^  which  alters.  No 
other  force  acts  on  the  body.  When  the  body  has  passed  through  the 
distance  x  feet,  the  force  in  pounds  is  as  follows : — 


X 

0 

•1 

•2 

•3 
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Ufloog  either  a  graphical  or  arithmetical  method,  find — 

(a)  The  average  force  acting  on  the  body  through  this  total  dis- 
tance of  1  foot. 

(b)  The  work  done  upon  the  body  from  a;  =3  0  to  x  =>  '4. 

(e)  The  answer  to  (&)  being  the  kinetic  energy  added  to  the  body ; 

if  the  velocity  was  0  when  x  is  0,  what  is  the  velocity  when 

a:  =  -4?  (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1898.) 
2L  A  body  and  a  frictionless  carriage  together  weighing  20  lbs.  ate 
on  a  level  table,  and  get  a  simple  harmonic  motion  from  my  hand, 
noying  1  foot  on  each  side  of  a  mid  position,  one  complete  oscillation 
taking  one  second.  Show  on  a  diagram  what  is  the  force  which  my 
hand  must  exert  in  each  position  of  the  body,  and  state  the  direction 
of  the  force.  You  must  state  the  amount  of  the  force  for  some  one 
pptttion  so  that  we  may  judge  of  the  scale  of  your  diagram.  (S.  &  A. 
Bona.  Exam.,  Part  I.,  1898.) 
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COKTKKTS.— Ener^  of  a  Botating  Body— Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Body 
about  an  Axis — Definitions  of  Moment  of  Inertia  and  Kadius  of 
Gyration — Propontions  I.,  II.,  and  IIL — Methods  of  Calcnlating 
Moments  of  Inertia — Examples  I.,  II.,  and  IIL — ^Tables  of  Radii  ox 
Gyration  of  Solids  and  Sections — Equation  of  Energy  for  a  Rotating 
Body — Examples  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  Vll. — Determination  of  Energy  of 
Flywheels — Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Forces — Definitions  of  Centri- 
petal and  Centrifugal  Forces — Example  VIIL — Straining  Actions  due 
to  Centrifugal  Forces— Example  IX« — Questions. 

Energy  of  a  Botating  Body. — The  deduction  of  the  equation  for 
energy  of  rotation  is  complicated  by  the  &ct  that  particles  of 
the  body  at  different  distances  from  the  axis  of  rotation  possess 
different  energies,  due  to  their  different  linear  velocities.  To 
obtain  the  energy  of  the  whole  body,  we  must,  therefore,  take 
the  sum  of  the  energies  of  the  various  particles  composing  it. 
In  general,  this  process  must  be  performed  by  the  aid  of  higher 
mathematics ;  and  even  then,  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
bodies  are  of  regular  geometrical  form. 

Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Body  about  an  Axis. — Before  deducing 
the  expression  for  tlje  kinetic  energy  of  a  rotating  body,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  explain  certain  terms  and  quantities  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  use  of. 

Definition.— If  the  mass  of  every  particle  of  a  body  be  molti- 
plied  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  a  given  axis,  the  sum  of 
the  products  is  called  the  Moment  of  Inertia  of  the  body  about 
that  axis. 

Let  I  =  Moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  a  given  axis. 
„   m  =  Mass  of  any  particle  or  element  of  body. 
„     r  =  Distance  of  m  from  the  given  axis. 

Then,  I  =  2mr2. (I) 

Definition. — If  M  be  the  mass  of  a  body,  and  A  be  such  a 
quantity  that  M  k^  is  its  Moment  of  Inertia  ibont  a  given  axis, 
then  h  is  called  the  Radius  of  Gyration  of  the  body  about  that 
axis. 

Thus,  M  A«  =  I 

Or, 


MOHENTS  OF  INERTIA. 
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The  following  Pbopositions  relating  to  moments  of  inertia 
and  radii  of  gyration  are  so  important  that  we  here  give  their 
proofs  in  full : — 

Pboposition  I. — ^If  M  be  the  mass  of  any  body,  la  the  moment 
of  inertia  about  any  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  Q,  and  lo, 
that  about  a  paralld  axis  through  any  other  pohit,  0,  at  a  distancOi 
h,  from  G,  then : — 

Io=  lo  +  MA2. (Ill) 


Moments  of  Inertia  about  Parallel  Axes. 

Let  G,  and  O,  ie  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  axes  with 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  which  is  at  rigi.t  angles  to  them. 
Let  P  be  any  particle  of  mass,  m.  Draw  P  N  perpendicular  to 
OG. 

'i  hen,  in  triangle  O  P  G,  we  get  (Euc.  IL,  12) : — 

O  P2  =  P  G2  +  O  G2  -  2  O  G  •  G  N. 

Multiplying  both  sides  by  m  the  mass  of  particle  at  P,  we 
get:— 

w  •  O  P^  =  m  •  P  G2  +  w  •  O  G2  -  2  m  •  O  G  •  G  N. 

Repeating  this  process  for  every  other  particle  of  the  body, 
and  adding  the  results,  we  have : — 

2m-0P«  =  2mPG2  +  2m-OG2-22wOG-GN. 


But,  clearly. 
And,  since 

Also, 


2m-OP2=:  lo.andSwPG  =  lo. 

OGr  =,  h  =  constant, 
2m  •0G2  =  0G22m  =  h^M,  or  MA*. 
22m-OG-GN  =  20G-2m  •GN  =  2A2m -GN. 


But  the  quantity,  2  m  -  G  N,  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
the  various  particles  about  their  centre  of  gravity,  G,  and  is 
therefore  zero,  from  the  definition  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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2i:i»-0G-GN  =  2/*2m-GN  =  O. 

OoROLLA&Y. — Denoting  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the  body 
about  the  axes,  O,  and  G,  by  ko;  and  io,  respectively,  we  get : — 

fTo-hl  +  h' (IV) 

Proposition  II. — If  I^  and  ly  respectively  denote  the  moments 
of  inertia  of  a  lamina,  or  plane  area,  about  two  axes  0  Z,  0  T,  at 
right  angles,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  lamina  or  area,  and  I^,  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis,  0  Z,  through  0,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  lamina  or  area;  then  Ig  is  equsd  to  the  sum 
of  laj,  and  ly. 

%»€tf  Xg     =     X,gi>    +     Ay,         ■  •  •         fl  •         ■  •  \^  ) 


Moment  of  Inertia  of  Lamina  about  Rectakgulab  Axis. 

Take  any  particle,  P,  of  mass,  m,  and  draw  P  M,  and  P  N, 
perpendicular  to  O  X  and  O  Y  respectively. 

Let  X  and  y  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  with  respect  to  the 
axes,  OX,  O  Y,  so  that  O  M  =  ar,  O  N  =  jr,  and  O  P  =  r. 
Then  :— 

MamerU  of  inertia  o/F  about  O  X  =  m  •  P  M*  =  m  •  y^, 

O  Y  =  m  •  P  N«  = 


)} 


9) 


m  '  Qi?, 


>t 


» 


But, 


r2  =  y2  ^  2^2^ 


Hence,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  P,  about  the  axis,  O  Z,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  same  particle 
about  the  axes,  OX,  and  OY.  But  this  ia  equally  true  lor 
every  other  particle. 
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2w»r*  «  2my*  +  2m aj^. 


t.e.. 


h   =lx  +  ly. 


OoBOLLARY. — Denoting  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the  lamina, 
about  the  axes  bj  the  letters  kx^  ky^  kg^  we  gee : — 


a5  =  )^  +  a! 


(VI) 


Proposition  III. — If  Ir,  ly,  I^  respectively  denote  the  moments 
of  Inertia  of  any  body  abont  three  rectangolar  axes  drawn  from 
any  point,  0,  in  the  body,  then  the  snm,  Ix,  +  ly,  +  h,  is  eqnal  to 
twice  the  moment  of  inertia,  lo,  of  the  body  about  the  point,  0. 


ue. 


I,  -r  ly  +   I,  =  2  lo 


(VII) 


HomNT  OP  Ikkrtia  of  Bodt  about  Kbctanoulab  Axes. 

let  O  X,  O  y,  O  Z  be  the  three  rectangular  axes  drawn  from 
any  pointy  O;  P,  any  particle  of  mass  w,  whose  co-ordinates 
are  Xj  y,  z,  so  that  OL-a;,  OM  =  y,  0N  =  «,  and  O  P  =  r. 
Then:— 

^TTX^'^}^^  =  m  •  PL*  =  «(y*  +  .*). 

O  Y  =  »»  •  PM2  =  j»(«2  +  a?). 
O Z  =  m  •  P N2  =  m(a;2  +  y2). 

Ijc  =  2  m  (y^  +  «*)  =  2m  y2  +  ^mz^, 

ly  =  2wi(»2  +  a^)  =  2mz^  +  2m3t^, 

And,     ^  I^  =  2  m  (a^  +  y2)  =  2  r»  0^  +  2  w  y2. 

Ta;  +  I|/  +  I«  =  2  {2  M  a:^  +  2  m  y-  +  2  w  2?*} 
!.«..  U  +  ly  +  Iz  =22/wr2  =  2Ia. 
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CoROLLART. — Denoting  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the  bodj  about 
the  three  axes  and  the  point,  O,  by  the  letters  k^^  ky^  kg^  and  kc 
respectively,  we  get : — 

A'  +  Av  +  '^x^a^ (vni) 

Proposition  II.  is  a  particular  case  of  this  geDeral  one. 
There  O  P  and  O  S  will  always  coincide,  and,  thei-efore,  Jg 
and  lo  are  identical.  By  putting  I^  =  I^  in  equation  (VII),  we 
at  once  get  equation  (V). 

Methods  of  Calculating  Moments  of  Inertia. — We  shall  show 
by  working  out  a  few  examples  how  the  moments  of  inertia  or 
radii  of  gyration  can  be  calculated  in  certain  cases,  wherein  the 
density  is  uniform. 

Example  I. — Determine  the  moment  of  inertia  and'  radius 
of  gyration  of  a  rectangular  lamina  (1)  about  its  shorter  edge, 

(2)  about  an  axis  in  its  plane 
through  its  eg,  and  parallel  to  a 
short  edge,  and  (3)  about  an  axis 
through  its  eg.  perpendicular  to 
its  plane. 


Answer. — Let  A  B  C  D  be  the 
rectangular  lamina,  and  let  the 
edge  A  B  =  a,  and  B  C  =  6. 

(1)  About  tJve  sJiorter  edge  A  B. 

Divide  the  rectangle  into  n, 
equal  and  narrow  strips,  PQ, 
])arallel  to  the  axis  A  B. 

Let  M  =  Mass  of  whole  figure,  A  B  C  D. 

m  =  Mass  of  elementary  rectangle,  P  Q. 


Moment  of  Inkbtia  of 
Rectangle  about  AB. 


j» 


S) 


}) 


X  =  Distance  of  P  Q  from  axis  A  B. 

h  =  Breadth  of  elementary  strip  P  Q  =  — . 


The  whole  of  the  strip  P  Q  is  at  the  same  distance  from  A  B, 

,••  Mom,  of  inertia  of  \  __        ^ 

element  P  Q  j  ~" 


But 


Mom,  of  inei*tia  of  \  _  ^       ^ 
whole  figure  J 

m  :  M  =  /i :  6. 

M/i 


m  = 


I  =  -J- 2  A  a;-. 

0 


<i) 
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ing  at  edge  A  B,  the  distances  of  the  various  strips 
from  this  edge  will  be  ar^  s  0,  a;^  =  A,  ar^  =  2  A,  .  .  ,  Xn  —  nh. 

.%    2Aa:2  =  A  (02  +  ^2  +  22A2  +  3«7*«  +  .  .  .  +  n^A^), 

„       ^7,8(12+  22  +  32  +  .  .  .  +n2), 

„       =  A' ^ -,  [See  Treatises  on  Algebra] 


(nhy 


(>  *  i)  (^  ^  ;)• 


6 

When  the  number  of  strips,  n,  is  infinitely  large,  the  reciprocal, 
--,  will  be  infinitely  small,  and  may,  therefore,  be  neglected. 

Also,  (n  A)«  =  &». 

2Aa:2  =  t*  x  2  =  ^  6», 

/.  From  eqn.  (1),  I  =  ^  M  6^. 

Let  k  =  Radius  of  gyration,  then  : — 

M  A2  =  I, 

[The  above  method  of  finding  the  moment  of  inertia  is 

precisely  the  same  as  that  employed  in  higher  mathematics. 
For  those  who  understand  the  calculus  we  here  repeat  the 
ibove  calculation,  using  its  notation. 

Let  dx  =^  fireadth  of  elementaiy  strip,  P  Q. 

Then,  m  =  -j-  ^ar. 

o 

dl  =   j--x^dx, 
o 

(2)  About  an  axis  through  e.g.  parallel  to  edge  A  B. — We  may 
oViain  the  moment  of  inertia  in  this  case   by  proceeding  in 
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exactly  the  same  way  as  before,  but  there  is  no  need  for  this 
repetition,  as  we  can  very  easily  get  the  result  from  the  relation 
given  in  Proposition  I. 

Let  Iq  =  Moment  of  inertia  of  the  rectangle  about  an  axis 
through  its  eg,  parallel  to  the  edge  A  B. 
I  s=  Moment  of  inertia  about  the  edge  A  B  =  ^  M  6'. 
h  »=  Distance  between  these  axes  =  ^  6. 

Then,  from  equation  (III) : — 

I  =  Ia  +  MAS. 
Ifl  =  I-M7t2  =  iM62- JM6«  =  T-VM62. 

Also,  Ao  =  Tff  b^' 

(3)  About  an  axis  thrcmgh  eg,  perpendictUar  to  plane. 

Moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  \  _  t    _    i  M  A* 
through  eg,  parallel  toAB      j""*""T^ 

Moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  \  _  j    _    i  tut    2 
through  eg,  parallel  to  BC       ^-  h  -  \^^<^ 

But,  from  equation  (V),  1^=1^^  +  ly. 

.-.     Moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  \ 

through  e.g.  perpendicular  to  V  =  I^  =  -^^  M  (a*  +  b^ 

Example  II. — Determine  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  a  circular  disc 
about  an  axis  through  its  centre  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane. 

Answer. — Divide  the  disc  into  n, 
equal,  narrow  rings  of  breadth,  h. 
Taking  one  of  these  rings,  P  Q,  let  x 
be  its  distance  from  the  centre,  O. 

Let  M  =  Mass  of  the  disc. 
„     m  =  Mass  of  the  elementary 

ring,  P  Q. 
,,       r  =  Badius  of  the  disc. 


the  plane 


Hadius  of  Gyration  or  a 
Circular  Disc. 


Then, 
t.e.. 


m  I  Ti/L  —  area  of  ring  :  area  of  dise 
m  :  M  =  2'Txh  :  'rr^,- 
2M 


w  =  -    i, 


x  lu 
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The  whole  of  the  elementary  ring  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  : — 

Moment  of  inertia  of  tiementary  1  _  ^  ^2  _  ^_^  ^  h 
ring  aboui  the  axis  through  O  J  ""  ~"    r^ 

.•.     Moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  )       t       ^^v»^f        /i\ 
disc  |=I  =  -;5-Sa^A.      (1) 

B^inning  at  the  centre,  O,  the  distances  of  the  various  rings 
will  he  Xo  ^  OyX^  =  h^x^  =  2hj ,  ,  .  Xn  =  nh 

2a:»A  =  (O'  +  PA*  +  28  7*3  +  .  .  .  +  n^h^)h 

„      =  (1»  +  2»  +  3«  +  .  .  .  +  n3)  h* 

„      '^  \n^(n  +  ly  A*        [See  Treatises  on  Algehra] 

When  n  is  infinitely  great,  the  reciprocal,  -,  will  be  infinitely 
small,  and  may  be  neglected. 
Alao,  («A)*=r*. 

••.     From  equation  (1),     I  =  — ^  x  —  =  JM/*. 

A«-Jr« (2) 

fTheae  results  may  also  be  obtained   by  the  aid  of  the 
calculus,  thus : — 

Let  dx  ^  Breadth  of  elementary  ring. 

2M     . 
Then,        m  =  —5-  xdx. 

dl  ^  —^afidx. 
,       21^^.,  2M    r* 


p...?^.^}M^. 


Ify  however,  the  disc  be  annular,  the  outside  and  inside  radii 
being  B,  and  r  respectively,  we  get : — 

2M 
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2M 


A    J  .  2M      TR   . 


cfa; 


2M         R*-r*      ny|/»2^^x 
A«  =  J  (R«  +  r«).] 

These  results  also  express  the  moments  of  inertia  and 
of  gyration  of  a  solid  and  of  a  hollow  cylinder  about  their  axe& 
For  a  cylinder  can  be  conceived  as  made  up  of  a  great  number 
of  circular  discs  threaded  together  on  the  same  axis,  and  the 
moment  of  inertia  will  just  be  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia 
of  all  the  discs,  since  tlie  radius  of  gyration  of  each  disc  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  thickness  of  the  disc,  it  follows  that  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  the  whole  cylinder  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  one 
of  the  discs. 

Having  found  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  circular  disc  about 
an  axis  through  its  centre  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  we  can 
very  easily  find  its  radius  of  gyration  about  a  diameter. 

Let  kx,  ky  =  Radii  of  gyration  of  disc  about  two  diameters  at 

right  angles  to  each  other. 
„         kz  =  Radius  of  gyration  about  axis  through  centre  and 

perpendicular  to  plane. 

Then,  kx  =  ky   -  k 

And,  from  (2)  >^^  =  i  ^. 

But,  from  equation  (VI),  Proposition  II.,  we  get : — 

21^  =  kl  =  \f^. 

If  the  disc  be  annular  and  of  radii  R  and  r,  then  the  radius 
of  gyration  about  any  diameter,  is  given  by  the  equation : — 

Example  III. — Determine  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  sphere 
about  a  diameter. 

Answer. — The  results  of  Proposition   III.  tell  us  that  if 
three  mutually  perpendicular  axes  be  drawn  from  any  point 
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in  a  body,  the  snm  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  about 
these  axes  is  equal  to  twice  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body 
abont  that  point.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  point  selected  be  the 
centre  ot  the  sphere,  the  axes  will  then  be  three  mutually 
perpendicular  diameters.  But  the  moments  of  inertia  about 
all  diameters  must  be  the  same.  Therefore,  it'  I  denote  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  about  any  diameter  and  lo  that 
about  the  centre,  O,  we  get,  from  equation  (VII)  :— 

31  =  2Io (1) 

It  only  remains  now  to  find  the  value  of  lo  or 'Zma^. 
Suppose  the  sphere  divided  into  a  large  number  ti,  of  oon- 
ceniric  shells,  the  thickness  of  each  shell  being  h. 

Let  X  at  Distance  of  any  one  shell  from  centre  of  sphere. 
„    r  s  Radius  of  sphere. 
„  m  ^  Mass  of  shell. 
y,  M  =  Mass  of  sphere. 


Then,  m  :  M  »  vol.  of  shell  :  vol.  of  sphere, 

t.e., 


•f 


4 
f9»  :  M  «=  4  4r  a^h  :  •«  fir  r*, 


3M    o, 

3  M 
And,  lo  =  2  T»  flc*  =  --X-  2  05*  A. 


Beginning  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  putting  sucoessivelyi 
a^  -  0,  iC|  =  /i,  asj  =  2  A,  .  .  .  iCn  =  «  A,  we  get : — 

2a^  A  =  (1*  +  2*  +  3*  +  .  .  .  n^)h^ 

_  J  n^      n*       n^        ^  I  w 
»*      "  I  5   "^  T  ■*"  3        30  J      ' 


f  1.         1  1 

'*      ■*  1  5  "^  2n  ■*■  3n«  "  30 


hV^' 


When  n  is  infinitely  great,  the  quantity  inside  the  brackets 
rednoes  to  i,  and 

2a^A  =  tr». 


•   • 
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/.  From  equation  (I)  I  =  |  lo  =  f  M  r*. 
Hence,  /r2  =  |r«. 

FThe  same  result  can  be  easily  arrived  at  by  aid  of  the 
Calculus.     With  the  usual  notation,  we  get : — 

m  =  — 5-  a^dx, 

lo  -  ^ma-^  =  ^[^dx  =  ^  X  ^  =  f  Mr«, 

I-|Io-|Mr«.] 

K  the  sphere  be  hollow,  the  inside  radius  being  r,  and  the 
outside  radius  B,  it  can  easily  be  proved  that : — 

The  term  "  moment  of  inertia "  has  been  defined  above  with 
respect  to  a  solid  body  only,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  wording  of  the  definition  it  may  be  made  to 
apply  equally  to  an  area  or  a  section  of  a  solid.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  terms  *' moment  of  inertia'*  and  '*  radius  of  gyration" 
applied  to  areas  as  well  as  to  solids.  Thus,  we  speak  about 
the  moment  of  inertia  and  radius  of  gyration  of  a  circle  about 
a  diameter,  a  triangle  about  its  base,  and  so  on. 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  solid, 
or  section  of  a  solid,  about  a  given  axis,  is  always  proportional 
to  the  mass  of  the  solid,  or  to  the  area  of  the  section  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  following  rule  has  been  stated  by  Bouth  and  will  be 
found  useful  for  finding  the  moments  of  inertia  about  an  axis 
of  symmetry  : — 

Moment  of  Inertia  =  Mass  x  {sum  of  the  squares  of  the  jyer- 
pendictUar  semi-axes)  -7-  (3,  4,  or  5,  according  as  the  body  is 
rectangular^  elliptical,  or  ellipsoidal). 

For  the  sake  of  reference,  we  here  give  tables  of  the  squares 
of  the  radii  of  gyration  for  some  of  the  more  important  cases 
of  both  solids  and  sections. 

In  every  case  the  axis  is  taken  as  passing  through  the  centre 
of  mass  of  the  solid  or  centre  of  area  of  the  section,  so  that  if 
the  moment  of  inertia  or  radius  of  gyration  be  required  about 
any  other  axis,  this  can  easily  be  computed  from  the  results 
given  in  Propositions  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
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TABLE  L — Squares  of  Radii  op  Gyration  of 

Solids. 

1 

Square  of  BadiuB 

Name  of  Solid,  and  DlmenBiom. 

Position  of  Axis 
through  o.g. 

of  GyratiOD. 

L 

Cinmlar  hoop  of  thin  wire 

Perp.    to    plane    of 

r> 

— Radius,  r 

circle 

n. 

Circular  hoop  of  thin  wire 
— Radius,  r 

About  a  diameter 

ir» 

m. 

Uniform     circular     rod  — 
Length,  I;  radius,  r 

Perp.  to  length 

^I'  +  ir* 

IV. 

Solid    circular   cylinder  — 
Radius,  r 

About  its  own  axis 

4r» 

V. 

Hollow  circular  cylinder  or 
rinj; — Radii,  R,  r 

About  its  own  axis 

i  (R»  +  r>) 

VI. 

Thin    cylindrical    shell  — 
Radius,  r 

About  its  own  axis 

r^ 

va 

Solid  sphere— Radius,  r 

About  a  diameter 

R»  -  r» 

VIII. 

HoUow  sphere — Radii.  R,  r 

About  a  diameter 

*  R»  -r» 

IX. 

Thin      spherical      shell  — 
Radius,  r 

About  a  diameter 

»r' 

X. 

Solid  cone — Radius  of  base,  r 

About  its  OMm  axis 

Ar> 

TABLE  II. — Squares  of  Radii  of  Gyration  of  Lamina  and 

Surfaces  ob  Sections. 


Tonn  of  Lamina,  Sorface,  or 
Section. 

Position  of  Axis 
through  eg. 

Square  of  BadiuB 
of  Gyration. 

I. 
II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 
!viu. 

LX. 
X. 

XL 

Rectangle — Sides,  a,  b 
Rectangle — Sides,  a,  h 

HoUow    rectangle  —  Sides, 

A,  B,  and  a,  b 
Triangle  —  Altitude,      a; 

base,  b 
Circular  section — Radius,  r 

Circular  section — Radius,  r 
Hollow   circular   section — 

Radii,  R,  r 
Hollow   circular   section— 

Radii,  R,  r 
Elliptical  section — Axes,  a,  b 
Elliptical  section — Axes,  a,  b 

Hollow  elliptical  section— 
Axes,  A,  B,  and  a,  b 

Parallel  to  side,  b 
Perp.    to    plane    of 
figure 

Parallel  to  sides,  B,  b 
Parallel  to  base,  b 

Perp.    to    plane    of 

figure 
About  a  diameter 
Perp.    to    plane    of 

figure 
About  a  diameter 

About  axis,  b 
Perp.    to    plane    of 
figure 

About  axis,  B,  b 

1 

A>B  -  a»b 
"AB  -06 

A  a' 
if 

i  (E«  +  r>) 
i  (R'  +  r») 

A  (0'  +  ft') 

,  A«B  -  a*b 
"AB  -  ab 
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Equation  of  Energy  for  a  Rotating  Body.— We  shall  now 
determine  the  energy  possessed  by  a  rotating  body. 

Let  W  s  Weight  of  body,  and  M  its  mass. 
„     to  »  Weight  of  any  particle  at  a  distance,  r,  from  the 

axis  of  rotation,  and  m  its  mass. 
„      Ai  =  Angular  velocity  of  body  about  given  axis. 
„      t;  =  Linear  velocity  of  the  particle  =  «  r. 
„      k  =  Badius  of  gyration  about  the  given  axis. 

W  V^         iff  ofi  f^ 

Then,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particle  =  -  —  =  — ^r 

Repeating  this  process  for  every  particle  composing  the  body,, 
and  adding  the  results  together,  we  get : — 

The  kinetic  energy  of)       ^w<»^7^       «2  ^  ^ 

the  whole  body,  £»  /  =  ^^2^  "  2^^^"^  "  2"^*^*^' 

since  to  «  m  ^,  and  «  is  the  same  for  every  particle. 

Wife* 
But,  2  m  r*  =  I  =  MA:*  = ,  about  the  given  axis^ 

if 

^^-=^1^  =  ^—^    ....    (IX)» 

Thus,  the  equation  for  the  energy  of  a  body  rotating  about  a 
fixed  axis  is  similar  in  form  to  that  for  a  body  moving  without 
rotation. 

Engineers  usually  measure  the  angular  velocity  of  a  rotating 
body  by  the  number  of  revolutions  made  in  unit  time. 

Then,  if  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  per  unit  time, 

«  =  2  xn 

«        W  X  4««n2Ai?      2««/i2WA2  ,_.. 

Ex ^ g .  .     .     .     (X> 

We  may  also  show,  as  in  the  previous  Lecture,  that,  if  th& 
angular  velocity  changes  from  on^  to  oi^,  or  from  n^  to  n, 
revolutions  per  second,  then: — 

*  If  W  be  expressed  in  absolute  units  or  poundals,  the  kinetic  enei^ 
will  also  be  given  in  absolute  units  or  foot-poundals ;  but  if  W  be  in 
pounds  weight  or  in  gravitation  units,  then  the  kinetic  energy  will  be 
in  foot-pouods. 

The  student  should  note  that  the  pound  is  the  absolute  unit  of  mass, 
and,  therefore,  those  of  the  above  equations  which  contain  M  instead  of 

W 

—  olwayB  give  the  kinetic  energy  in  absolute  units  or  foot-poundals. 


J 


i 
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The  change  of  kmetic  \  ^  W  (ft»|  ~  (w^)/fg 
energy  j""  2g 

^-'Tj  l»  »9  = 

Again,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  be  moving  with  a 
velocity,  t?,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  body  be  rotating 
about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity  with  an  angular 
-velocity,  «,  then  the  total  kinetic  energy  possessed  by  the  body 
is: — 

Or,  if  the  linear  velocity  changes  from  v^  to  v^y  while  the  angular 
velocity  changes  from  w^  to  a»2>  then  the  total  change  in  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  body  during  that  period  is  : — 

ExAHPLB  lY. — Sketch  and  describe  the  action  of  a  fly-press 
as  used  for  punching  holes  in  metal  plates.  The  balls  weigh 
60  Ibe.  each,  and  are  fixed  at  a  radius  of  30  inches  from  the 
axis  of  the  screw.  The  screw  is  double  threaded,  and  of  1  inch 
pitch.  Find  what  diameter  of  hole  can  be  punched  in  a  wrought 
iron  plate  |>  inch  thick,  if  the  strength  of  the  plate  in  shear  be 
taken  at  22  tons  per  square  inch,  the  resistance  to  shearing 
be  OTeroome  in  the  first  -^  inch,  and  if  the  balls  at  the  instant 
when  the  punch  touches  the  plate  are  moving  at  the  rate  of 
€0  revolutions  per  minute. 

AxsWBB. — ^For  a  sketch  and  description  of  a  fly-press,  the 
student  may  refer  to  Lecture  XXL,  of  the  Author's  Elementary 
Jianual  on  Applied  Mechanics, 

Let  W  «  Weight  of  each  ball  =  60  lbs. 

k  B  Radius  of  gyration  of  the  system  «  2^  feet. 

n  =  Numlier  of  revolutions  per  second  =  1. 

B  B  Resistance,  in  lbs.,  offered   by  the  metal  to   the 

punch. 
s  B  Distance  through  which  R  is  overcome  »  ^  inch 

■=124-16 '***• 
t  »  Thickness  of  plate  punched  «  J  inch. 
d  —  Diameter,  in  inches,  of  the  hole. 
/*»  Resistance  of  metal  to  shearing  =  22  x  2240  lbs. 

per  square  inch. 


n 
n 
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„-,  ^         r        J       f  Area  of  cylindrical  surface  of 

Then,  Area  shared  =  y^     houJ'^dt. 

.\     Mean  resistance  offered)    __  t>  _  ^dff 
to  sfie^iring  j.   —       —  y. 

Work  done  against  R  =  R  x  s  ^  icdtf  v^  a, 

(  Energy  of  moving  balls  at  the 
But,      Work  done  against  R  =  -J      instant  when  punc/t  strikes 

\      metal 


»  »y 


ifdtf^  8  = 


2  Wt?g       W  X  4<rgn«jfc» 

2g      ^  9 

W  X  A^ir^n^lfi 


9 

This  is  the  general  equation  connecting  together  the  given 
and  the  required  quantities.  By  substituting  the  given  data, 
and  cancelling  v  from  both  sides  of  the  equation,  we  get : — 

99 

60  X  4  X  "-  X  1  X  1  X  2J  X  2^ 

rf  X  f  X  22  X  2240  X  =-^ TH  =  on 

^  12  X   16  o2 

d  =  1'53  inch. 

Example  V. — A  flywheel  weighing  4  tons  is  keyed  to  a  shaft 
of  9  inches  diameter  at  the  journals.  The  radius  of  gyration  of 
the  wheel  is  5^  feet.  At  a  given  instant  the  wheel  is  found  to 
be  making  80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  any 
other  retarding  forces  than  the  friction  at  its  journals.     Find 

(1)  the  reduction  in  speed  after  the  wheel  has  made  100  turns. 

(2)  The  number  of  turns  it  will  make  before  it  stops  if  the 
ooeff.  of  friction  between  the  journals  and  their  bearings  =  0'07. 

Answer. — (1)  To  find  the  reduction  in  speed  after  the  wheel 
has  made  100  turns,  we  must  equate  the  work  done  against 
friction  in  100  turns  to  the  change  of  kinetic  energy  of  the 
wheel  during  that  time. 

Let    W  =  Weight  of  wheel  =  4  tons  =  4  x  2,240  lbs. 
„        k  =  Radius  of  gyration  of  wheel  =  5 J  ft. 
„  n^fU^  —  Initial  and  final  revolutions  per  second. 
„        a  =  Diameter  of  journals  =  |  ft. 
„        fL  =  Coefficient  of  friction  =  0*07. 

Using  equation  (XI),  we  have  : — 

2  -ra  (w?  -  nh  W  k^ 
Change  ofE^of  wheel  = —      . 
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And,  from  equation  (lift),  Lecture  VIL,  Vol.  I. ; — 
Work  lost  in  friction  in  one  turn  qfjoumdU  =  «•  r/  ^et  R. 

Where  R  is  the  resultant  pressure   on  the  bearings,  and 
therefore  =  W  in  this  case. 


.*•  Work  done  ctgctifnet  fric-  \       i  aa     ^     ttt 


=  100«-c?AtW. 
9 

xj  2         2       bOdfig 

Hence,  n,  =  n,  -  -^ 

_  /80\*     50  X  -75  X  '07  x  32 

-=-  X  5*25  X  5'25 

„    =  1-78  -  -97  =  -81. 

Or,  7*2  =  /v/-8I  =  '9  rev.    per    sec,  or 

64  revs,  per  min. 

Reduction  in  speed  »  n^  -  n,  =  80  -  54  =26  revs. 

permin. 

(2)  Let  n  »  number  of  turns  made  before  stopping. 

Then,  in  this  case,  the  whole  energy  of  the  wheel  when 
making  80  turns  per  minute  is  absorbed  in  friction  at  the 
journals. 

2^^nl  Wife* 

.'.  =  n^dfi  W. 

9 

^     22     80     80     .„^      __ 
2^nlk^       2xy  x^x^x5-25x5-25 

•  tl  =: 


fidg  -07  X  -75  x  32 

n  =  183^  turns. 

Example  VI. — A  right  cylinder  of  radius  r,  rolls,  without 
■lipping,  down  an  inclined  plane  of  height  A.  Find  its  velocity 
st  the  foot  of  the  plane,  and  compare  this  with  that  which  it' 
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would  have  bad  by  merely  sliding.    Neglect  frictional  resistances 
in  both  cases. 

Answbb. — Let  V  «  Velocity  of  eg,  of  cylinder  at  foot  of  plane. 
„    6)  =  Angular  velocity        „  „ 

„  W  =  Weight  of  cylinder. 
„    k  ^  Radius  of  gyration  about  its  own   axis 

_     r 

=  ;^- 

Them     Total  kinetic  energy  \  _  j  Energy  of  Trandation 
at  foot  of  plane    }       {     +  JSnergy  of  MokUion. 

But,       Total  energy  cU  foot  \  ^  w  a 
o/  plcme  J  ™ 

Also,      Energy  of  Translation  =  -5 — • 

Wft»*ifc* 
And,  Energy  of  Rotation  =  — s • 

if 

2g  2g 

But,  «  =  -,  and  ^  =  —7^.      .*.  w^Aj^  =  -jr. 

r'  ^2  2 

2^A«t;^  +  ^.  .-.  ^=V^- 


•  • 


Had  the  cylinder  been  allowed  to  elide  down  the  plane  tvit/unU 
rolling,  the  velocity  at  foot  of  plane  would  have  been : — 

V  =  s/^g  h. 

.-.  Vel.  with  rolling  :  VeL  1         /4gT       /-_-.        f^       ,_ 
without  rolling  /  =  V~3~  '  v  2flf  /r  =  x/2  :  ^3. 

Of  course,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  in  both  cases  is  the 
same,  but  in  the  second  case  the  whole  energy  is  translational, 
hence  the  reason  for  the  greater  speed  in  this  case. 

ExAMPLB  VII. — A  weight,  Q,  draws  up  another  weight,  W, 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  wheel  and  axle.  The  force  ratio 
(Q  :  W)  is  1  to  6,  and  the  velocity  ratio  (veL  of  Q  :  veL  of  W) 
is  8  to  1.     The  diameter  of  the  axle  is  6  inches,  and  the  radius 
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I 


of  gyration  of  the  wheel  and  its  axle  may  be  taken  at  10  inches. 
Neglecting  Motional  resistances  and  the  inertia  of  the  ropes, 
determine  the  reTolutions  per  minute  of  the  machine  after  10 
tanuB  have  been  made  from  a  state  of  rest.  Take  the  weight 
of  the  wheel  and  its  axle  =  2  W. 

AvswEB. — We  shall  first  answer  this  question  in  a  general 

Let  W,  •■  Weight  of  wheel  and  axle. 

„  V  =  Velocity  of  effort,  Q,  in  ft.  per  sec.,  after  N  turns. 

„  r  =  Velocity  of  weight,  W,  „  „ 

„  B.  =  Radius  of  wheel  in  feet. 
„         r  =s  Radius  of  axle        „ 

„  k  —  Radius  of  gyration  of  wheel  and  axle  in  feet. 

„  n  »  Revolutions  per  sec.  of  machine,  after  N  turns. 

Then,  by  the  Principle  of  Energy y  we  get : — 

Energy  exerted  =  Work  done  +  Change  of  kinetic  energy. 

^^^      ^«^  I  =  Q  ^  Diatance/aUen  in  N  turns  of  machine. 

„  =  Q  X  2'rRN. 

TO-    ,    ,  f  W  X  Distance  raised  in  N   turns   of 

Warkdone^^      mocAtne  =  W  x  2TrN. 

Change  of  kinetic  \  ^  \  Translaiional  energy  o/Q  and  W  +  Bota^ 
energy  i       \      tional  energy  of  tvheel  and  aade. 

icrhiKj  X  Rg     4cf%tgW  X  r«     4^y^8W^  x  jfc« 
2}        ■*■         2g         ■*"  2g 


2^n2 


|qR«  + Wr2  + Wjit^l 


Hence,   Q  x  2*BN  -  W  x  2^r  N +  ?^  |  QR2  + Wr«-^  W.A^  J 

Or,   (QB-Wr)N-^*|QR«  +  Wr«  +  W,A2| 

This  is  the  general  expression  from  which  n  can  be  found 
when  the  other  quantities  are  given. 

From  the  question,  we  get :— W  =  6Q;Wi  =  2W  =  12Q; 
N«10;V  =  8i?;r  =  3  inches  =  i  ioot ;  R  ■=  — r  =  8  x  J 
-  2  feet ;  A  =  it  -  ^  foot 
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Henoe,  -^^P^^  I  =  Q  x  2crRN  =  Q  x  2t  x  2  x  10  =  40^QA-»«- 
Work  done  =  W  x  2^rN  =  6Q  x  2t  x  J  x  10  =  30crQ     „ 

=  ^{Qx2«  +  6Qx(i)2+12Qx(|)«|„ 
_  •»«  -«      305  ^  ^  „ 

40.Q  =  30crQ  +  f|^^^^Q. 

,       10  X  16  X  24       , 
n2  =  ^^^--  =  4. 

305  X  y- 

n  »  2  revolutions  per  secandi  or  120  per  min. 

Determitiation  of  the  Energy  of  Flywheels. — Before  the  energy 
of  a  rotating  body  can  be  calculated  at  any  given  speed,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  radius  of  gyration  of  that  body  about 
the  given  axis  of  rotation.  We  have  already  shown  how  this 
quantity  can  be  calculated  in  certain  bodies  which  are  of  regular 
geometrical  form;  but  many  cases  occur  in  the  rotating  parts 
of  machines  where  the  above  methods  of  calculation  would  be 
most  difficult)  if  not  altogether  impossible.  Such  is  the  case 
with  most  flywheels.  The  flywheel  is  a  most  important  part 
of  an  engine,  since  it  is  a  regulator  of  the  speed.  Owing  to  the 
great  mass  of  its  rim  it  naturally  possesses  great  inertia,  and  is, 
therefore,  capable  of  storing  up  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
energy  developed  in  the  cylinder,  and  of  again  imparting  this 
stored  energy  to  the  moving  parts  during  those  portions  of  a 
revolution  when  the  work  done  in  the  cylinder  is  less  than  the 
work  being  done  outside.  It  is  important  to  know  the  i*adius 
of  gyration  of  the  wheel,  so  that  calculations  relating  to  the 
storage  and  output  of  its  energy  can  be  effected.  This  radius 
of  the  wheel  may  be  determined  either  approximately  by 
calculation,  or  accurately  by  experimenting  on  the  wheel  itself, 
or  with  another  similarly  shaped  wheel.  We  shall  deal  with 
these  cases  in  turn. 

(1)  By  Approximate  CcUculcUion. — Most  flywheels  consist  of 
a  heavy  rim  with  comparatively  light  arms  and  nave;  hence. 
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in  calculations  relating  to  the  radii  of  gyration  of  such  wheels, 
we  may  neglect  the  effects  of  the  arms  and  nave,  and  consider 
only  that  of  the  heavy  rim.  Usually  the  rim  is  of  a  rectangular 
croas  section. 

Let  R,  r  »  Outside  and  inside  radii  of  rim. 

Theuy  from  Table  I.,  case  Y .,  of  this  Lecture,  we  get : — 

.  Suhotituting  this  in  the  equation  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
wheel,  we  may  obtain  an  approximate  result. 

3iaiiy  engineers,  however,  further  simplify  their  formula  by 
taking  for  the  radius  of  gyration  the  mean  radius  of  the  rim, 
and  consider  this  quite  near  enough  for  most  purposes.    Thus: — 

The  difference  in  the  kinetic  energy,  as  calculated  from  those 
two  assumptions,  may  be  shown  as  follows : — 

Let  W  =  Total  weight  of  wheel. 
„       «  =  Angular  velocity  of  wheel 

Then,  according  to  the  Jirst  assumption : — 

^    ,.      .                   W«2;fc2      Ww2      R2  +  r* 
The  kineitc  energy  ^ —^^  = -^  x  — ^ . 

And,  according  to  the  second  assumption : — 

^     ^.       .                      W  w2       (R  +  r)2 
The  kinetic  energy  =  — —  x  ——^, 

if 

TT            1.    j.iT                 W  «2  f  R2  +  r2       (R  +  r)2  1 
Hence,  the  difference  =  -:; —  <  ^ —  "   — 7 —     \ 

_  W_ft^       (R  -  r)2 

That  is,  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  Jirat  case  is  greater  than 

that  in  the  second  case  by  -^ —  ^    — a — --     This  difference, 

2^  4 

however,  becomes  less  as  R  -  r  diminishes — that  is,  as  r  ap- 
proaches R.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gets  greater  the  thicker 
the  rim.  The  radius  of  gyration  in  the  first  case  —  viz., 
F  s  ^  (R'  +  r^),  is  too  great ;  because  the  effect  ot  the  arms 
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aad  nave  is  to  reduce  that  radias,  whereas  the  other  result^ 
jb  =  ^  (B  +  r),  may  be  too  small.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
«  closer  approximation  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  arith- 
metical mean  of  the  abore  results,  thus : — 

The  kinetic  energy  \       W^  (  R^  +  r^       (B  +  r^ ) 

of  the  wheel         j2^^*(       2  4       j 

(2)  ^^  ^a?jE>ertfiMn^  on  the  Wheel, — ^When  accurate  results  are 
required,  we  may  determine  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  wheel 
•experimentally  as  follows : — 

Disconnect  the  flywheel  and  its  shaft  from  all  other  moving 
pieces,  and  see  that  the  shaft  runs  smoothly  in  its  bearings. 
Fit  a  flat  pulley  on  the  shaft  and  wind  a  few  turns  of  flexible 
rope  in  a  single  layer  round  the  same."**  To  the  free  end  of  this 
rope  attach  a  weight  sufficiently  heavy  to  cause  the  flywheel  to 
rotate  at  a  uniform  speed  when  started  by  the  hand.  This 
weight  should  just  supply  the  energy  absorbed  by  the  friction  of 
the  shaft  in  its  bearings  and  the  bending  of  the  ropa  Now 
rewind  the  rope  on  the  pulley  and  add  another  weight  to  its 
free  end,  so  that  the  wheel  will  now  start  rotating  when  the 
weights  are  allowed  to  fall.  Note  the  time  taken  by  the  weights 
in  falling  a  known  distance.  The  height  through  which  the 
weights  fall,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  being  known,  it  is 
•easy  to  calculate  both  the  speed  of  the  wheel  and  the  fklling 
weights,  and  hence  their  kinetic  energies  at  the  instant  when 
the  latter  reach  the  ground. 

Another  method  of  allowing  for  the  friction  of  the  bearings, 
4lc.,  is  to  use  only  one  weight*.  Note  the  exact  number  of  turns 
which  the  wheel  makes  (after  the  weight  has  ceased  to  act) 
until  it  comes  to  rest.  Then  neglecting  the  atmospheric  resist- 
■ance  (which  will  be  very  small  in  an  experiment  of  this  kind) 
the  work  absorbed  at  the  bearings  will  be  equal  to  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  wheel  at  the  instant  when  the  weight  ceases 
to  act 

These  methods  will  be  better  understood  when  stated 
thus : — 

*If  the  flywheel  shaft  be  of  sofficient  diameter,  tbia  palley  may  be 
•dispensed  with,  and  the  rope  need  then  be  simply  wonnd  round  the  shaft. 
If  a  coDvenient  direct  drop  for  the  weights  cannot  be  arranged  for,  then 
the  rope  may  pass  round  a  guide  pulley  fixed  to  the  roof,  but  in  this  case 
the  kinetic  energy  of  this  pulley  must  De  allowed  for. 


>5 

n 

9« 
ft 
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Let  W  =  Weight  of  flywheel  in  Iba, 

to  »  Weight  produciiig  motion  of  wheel 
w,  =  Weight  required  to  balance  friction. 
k  =  Radius  of  gyration  of  flywheel  in  feet. 
h  =  Height  through  which  w  and  w^  fall  in  feeL 
D  ^  Diameter  of  pulley  keyed  to  shaft  inftet. 
d  =  Diameter  of  rope  in  feet 

t  s  Time  taken  by  weight,  w^  in  falling  to  the  ground 
in  seconds, 
„     n  =  Number  of  revolutions  per  second  which  wheel  is 

making  at  instant  when  w  reaches  the  ground. 
„      t>  =  Velocity  with  which  w  and  w^  strike  the  ground. 
„    N  =  Number  of  revolutions  made  by  wheel  after  w  ceases 
to  act. 

Firstly.  —  When  to^  is  employed  to  balance  the  frictional 
renttances.  All  the  energy  exerted  by  to  is  employed  in  giving 
kinetic  energy  to  the  wheel. 

But,  Energy  exerted  ^  wh. 

And,        Change   \        (  Kinetic    |        (  Kinetic  energy  ofw  and 
of  kinetic  V  =  <  energy  of  /-  +  ■<      m?x  wh^en  they  reach 
energy    )        (     wheel     J        (      the  grotmd 

^  X  ^'jT^n^ k^       (w  +  w^) V' 

^  4.  2 a — • 

«-* 2^ —  +  — ff— '  '  (^> 

The  revolutions,  n,  and  the  linear  velocity,  v,  of  the  falling 
body  at  the  instant  when  the  latter  reaches  the  ground  can  be 
determined  as  follows,  when  t,  D,  and  d  are  known  : — 

Number  of  rends,  made  by  \  h 


I  "  -t(D  +  dj (^^ 


wheel  during  action  ofw 

/.     Average  number  of\  h 

revols.  per  secoivd  J  ™  -!r(D  +  d)t 

n  =*  Twice  the  average, 
2A 

"  ^  ^{T>  +  d)t (^) 

Similarly  v  ■»  Twi^  average   linear  velocity  of 

w  and  w^f 

2h 
-  =  — (4) 
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/.     From  equation  (1)  we  get : — 

8W/y/fg         ^^,      2{w  +  g/i)  h  .^^. 

g(D-^rf)2t^  =  ^ ^1^         •    •     •    (^^> 

Secondly. —  W^ien  the  number  of  turns  made  by  wheel  after  w 
ceases  to  act  is  know/iy 

Energy  exerted  =  wh. 

Work  done  on  friction  dur-  \  I  Kinetic  energy  of  wheel  at 
ing  last  N  revolutions  o/>  =  <  instant  when  w  ceases  to 
wiieel  )        \      <^ 

W  X  4ygw«A^ 
w  »  ^  2g  ' 

But,  by  equation  (2),  the  wheel  makes  ^ /p  ^  ^  revolutions 

^iuring  the  action  of  w, 

h 

.-.   Work  done  on  friction  }  ^  W  x  4:^n^k^  ^  ^{D  +  d) 
during  action  of  w      /  2g  N 

From  equation  (3),  we  get : — 

2/t 
^~  cr(D  +  d)t' 

€hangeof  ^       W  x  4^n«F      w«« 


}- 


+ 


kinetic  energy  f  2g  2  ^ 

8WAgA;g  2wh^ 

"  ■"  7(b  +  df  «2  "^     ^  ^2  • 

8WA8>fc2  SW^gAr'         2wh^ 

Hence,  ^^  '  ^cr(D  +  r/)8<2N  "^  ^(D  +  c^^i*  ^     fir  <«  ' 

.       8W/;A'     f h_    ^iV      ^ji.iAl     (XVI) 
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equations  (XY)  and  (XVI)  enable  us  to  find  the  radius  of 
gyration,  k,  when  the  data  are  furnished  by  experiment. 

If  the  wheel  whose  radius  of  gyration  has  to  be  found  cannot 
be  conveniently  experimented  on,  then  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  another  similar  wheel  may  be  determined,  and  that  for  the 
first  wheel  calculated  therefi*oni.  It  is  easy  to  show  generally 
th»t  the  moments  of  inertia  of  two  similar  bodies  rotating  about 
nmilarly  placed  axes  are  ad  the  fifth  powers  of  their  like  linear 
dimensions. 


MoaoBNTs  OF  Inertia  of  Similar  Bodtrs. 

Let  A  B,  and  a  h,  be  any  two  similar  bodies  whose  axes  O, 
and  o,  are  similarly  situated.  Let  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
krger  body  be  n  times  those  of  the  smaller.  Taking  similar 
parts  at  P,  and  /?,  so  that  P  is  n  times  as  large  as  p  in  each 
direction,  it  is  evident  that  their  masses  will  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  n*  :  1. 

i.«.,  Ma88  of  dement  at  P  :  Mass  of  correapondinff  elemerU  at  p 
=:  n^tn  :  m.     Also,  if  op  =  a,  then  O  P  =  wa;. 

/.   Mom.  of  inertia  of  AB  aboiU  O  =  2  n^  w  x  (n  a;)^  =  n^  2  »i  cc*, 
and.  Mom  of  inertia  of  ab  abotU  O  =  2  m  x^. 


Mom.  of  inertia  of  A  B  : 


Mom.  of  inertia 


5fAB:  )     _    , 
iaofaftf    -n   .L 
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Thus,  if  two  flywheels  are  made  from  the  same  drawing,  bat 
the  scale  in  the  one  case  be  4  inches  to  the  foot,  and  in  the  other 
li  inches  to  the  foot,  then  their  like  linear  dimensions  will  be 
inversely  as  the  scales  to  which  they  are  drawn,  that  is  : — 

Size  of  first  wheel  :  Size  of  second  tvhed  =  IJ  :  4  =  3  :  8. 

.*.  Mom.  of  inertia  of  first  wheel  :  Mom.  of  inertia  of  second 
wheel  =  3*  :  85  =  243  :  32768  =  1  :  134-8  nearly. 
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Centripetal  and  Gentriftigal  Force. — If  a  body  is  observed  to 
be  moving  ia  a  curvilinear  path,  either  with  uniform  or  variable 
speed,  we  at  once  infer  that  it  is  being  continually  acted  upon 
by  some  deviating  force  directed  towards  the  inside  of  the  curve. 
In  the  case  of  a  body  moving  in  a  circular  path,  that  deviating^ 
force  must  be  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Hence, 
a  body  may  be  made  to  move  in  a  circular  path  either  by  having 
it  attached  to  a  fixed  point  (the  centre)  by  an  inextensible 
string,  or  by  compelling  it  to  move  in  a  circular  groove.  The 
necessary  deviating  force  is  supplied  in  the  first  case  by  the 
string  attached  to  the  body,  while  in  the  second  case  it  is 
supplied  by  the  sides  of  the  groove.  In  either  case  this 
centrally^irected  force  is  called  the  Centripetal  Force,  while 
its  reaction  is  called  the  Centrifugal  Force.  These  terms  ma/ 
be  defined  as  follows  : — 

Definition. — Centripetal  Force  is  that  force  which  a  goiding 
body  exerts  on  a  revolving  body  in  order  to  compel  the  revolving 
body  to  move  in  its  curvilinear  path,  and  is  always  directed 
towards  a  fixed  centre. 

Definition. — Centriftigal  Force  is  the  force  with  which  & 
revolving  body  reacts  on  the  body  that  constrains  it  to  move  in 
a  curved  path,  and  is  equal  and  opposite  in  direction  to  the 
force  with  which  the  constraining  body  acts  on  the  revolving 
body. 

t.6..  Centripetal  Force  =  Centrifogal  Force. 

We  stated  in  I/ecture  XX.  that  when  t*^e  velocity  of  a  body 
changes,  whether  in  magnitude  or  in  direction,  the  velocity  is 
said  to  be  accelerated,  and  we  have  there  shown  how  to  measure 
this  acceleration  in  the  case  of  a  particle  moving  with  uniform 
speed  in  a  circle.  Thus,  the  radial  or  centripetal  acceleration  is 
there  shown  to  be  : — 

a  =  — • 

r 

Where,     v  =  Linear  velocity  of  the  particle  in  the  circle, 

and,  r  =  Radius  of  the  circle. 

But  an  acceleration  of  a  body  can  only  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  some  force  on  it,  and  in  the  last  Lecture  we  have 
shown  how  this  force  is  measured  when  the  weight  ot  the  body 
and  the  acceleration  are  known.     Hence : — 
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Let  tv  =  Weight  of  particle  moving  uniformly  in  a  circle. 
F  =  Linear  velocity  of  particle  in  circle, 
r  =  Radius  of  circle. 
F  -  Centripetal  or  centrifugal  force. 


j» 


»» 


n 


ft 


a  =  Centripetal  acceleration  =  — . 


Then, 


9  gr 


(XVIII) 


We  may,  however,  establish  the  same  result  in  a  different 
manner  as  follows  : — 

Let  P  be  the  position  of  the  particle  at  any  instant,  and  Q 
its  position  after  a  small  interval  of  time,  U  If  no  force  acted 
on  the  body  during  that  small  in- 
terval of  time,  it  would  move  along 
the  tangent  P  T,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  interval  be  found  at  T,  such 
that  :— 

PT  =  f)U 

But  Q  is  its  actual  position ;  there- 
fore T  Q  represents  the  deviation  due 
to  the  centripetal  force  during  that 
iQterval  of  time.     Join  Q  A. 

Then,        T  Q  =  4  a  A  A 

Centripetal  Forgb. 

But^  since  PT  and  QT  are  very 
small,  T  Q  A  will  be  very  nearly  a  straight  line. 

PT«  =  TAxTQ        [Euc.  II L,  35] 
„      =  (QA  +  TQ)  X  TQ 


>i 


=  QAxTQ  +  TQ2. 


In  the  limit,  when  t  is  infinitely  small  and,  therefore,  Q 
infinitely  near  to  P,  we  may  neglect  T  Q^,  and  put  Q  A  =  P  A 
=  2r. 

««  «2  =  2  r  X  J  a  ^, 

a  =  -— • 

This  is  the  same  result  as  obtained  by  means  of  the  Hodograph 
in  Lecture  XX. 

6 
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Centriftigal  force  =  —  a  = • 

Let  »  ss  Angular  velocity  of  radius  O  P. 
Then,  i?  =  wr, 

^^wj^^w^    ....    (XIX) 

This  shows  thnt  the  centrifugal  force  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  particle,  and  to  its  distance 
from  the  centre  of  rotation. 

We  may  now  show  that  a  similar  expression  holds  good  for 
the  case  of  an  extended  rigid  body  turning  about  an  axis. 

Taking  any  particle  of  the  body  of  weight  w,  and  at  a  distance 
X  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  we  get : — 


Cent,  force  of  the  element 


tOdt^X 


«« 


Cent,  force  of  whole  body  =  — 2  to  x, 

if 

But,  '2wx  =  W  r. 

Where  W  =  Weight  of  body, 

And        r  =  Distance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  body  from  axis 

of  rotation. 

W  o^r 
P  =  ^ (XX) 

Hence,  if  the  axis  of  rotation  passes  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body,  the  centrifugal  force  is  nil.  If,  however, 
the  body  be  unsymmetrical  about  the  axis  of  rotation,  there  may 
be,  as  explained  in  the  next  Lecture,  a  centrifugal  couple  tending 
to  twist  the  axis  of  rotation  and  make  the  body  rotate  about 
some  other  axis. 

Example  VIII. — A  railway  carriage  weighing  4  tons  is  moving 
at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour  round  a  curve  ^  mile  in  radius. 
Find  the  pressure  on  the  rails  due  to  centrifugal  force ;  also, 
how  much  the  outer  rail  should  be  higher  than  the  inner  rail  in 
order  that  the  pressure  may  be  equally  distributed  on  both  f 
The  distance  between  the  rails  is  4  feet  8^  inches. 

Answer.— Here,  W  =  4  x  2240  lbs.;  r  =  J  x  5280  =  1320 

60  X  5280 
feet ;  v  =  -wk gQ-  =  88  ft.  per  sec. 

.%  Centriftigal  \  _  W  v^  _  4  x  2240  x  88  x  88 

force       i  ~    gr   "  32  x  1320  "  ^^^'^ ^°^ 
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Hence,  if  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  rails  were  on  a  level, 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels  would  press  on  the  latter  with  a  force 
of  1642'7  lbs.  By  raising  the  outer  line  of  rails  above  the  level 
of  the  inner  one,  the  carriage  may  be  made  to  lie  on  an  incline^ 
And  the  outer  rails  thus  relieved  of  the  centrifugal  pressure. 

Let  h  =  Height  of  the  outer  rail  above  level  of  the  inner  rail, 
I  =  Distance  between  the  rails  =  4  ft.  8^  ins.  »  56i  ins. 
J?  ts  Centrifugal  force  on  carriage  =  1642*7  lbs. 


Then,  as  a  question  on  the  Inclined  Flane^  we  get  :-^ 

F  :  W  =  h  :  I 

¥  1642-7 

h  =  ^  X  l^  ^  ^  ^^^^  X  66i  - 104  inches  nearly. 

Straming  Addons  due  to  Centrifugal  Forces.— Whenever  a 
body  rotates  about  an  axis,  the  material  of  that  body  becomes 
strained  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal  forces  set  up.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  flywheel  or  pulley,  the  centrifugal  forces  set  up 
may  be  sufficient  to  tear  the  rim  from  the  arms,  the  arms  from 
the  nave,  or  to  burst  the  rim.  In  Lecture  XVIII.,  Vol.  I., 
we  explained  the  effects  of  the  centrifugal  forces  acting  on  a 
belt  when  moving  over  a  pulley  with  a  high  velocity.  We 
there  showed  that  the  tensions  in  the  two  parts  of  the  belt 
were  increased  by  the  centrifugal  action  on  that  part  of  the  belt 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  pulley.  We  shall  now  show  that 
airoilar  effects  occur  in  a  rapidly-revolving  flywheel  or  pulley. 

Sappose  we  have  a  flywheel  built  up  of  segments,  each 
segment  being  attached  to  an  arm,  while  they  are  also  attached 
to  each  other  by  dowels  and  cotters,  or  bolts,  &c.  Let  the 
weight  of  each  segment  be  W;  the  distance  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  r,  and  the  angular  >relocity 
of  the  wheel,  u.  Then,  neglecting  the  assistance  afforded  by 
the  connection  between  the  various  segments,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  tension  in  the  arm  to  which  the  segment  is  attached 
is: — 

W««r 

The  arm  must,  therefore,  be  made  strong  enough  to  withstand 
ihis  stress. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  a  solid  rim,  the  effect  of  the  centrifugal 
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forces  is  to  burst  it  along  a  section  made  by  a  plane  containia^ 
the  axis  of  the  shaft.     Let  the  figure  represent  the  rim  of  a  fly- 
wheel.    Then,  in  order  to  cal- 
tv  culate  the  stress  in  its  material 

'   ^     ^^^  ^^  at  any  section,  A  B,  made  bjr 

a  plane  containing  the  axis, 
O,  consider  the  effects  of  a 
thin  slice  of  the  rim  at  a  b. 


Let  W  = 


» 


r  = 


«  = 


Strsss  in  Rim  op  Flywhekl  Due 
TO  Cbntrifcgal  Force. 


J* 


u  = 


Total  weight  of 
rim. 

Mean  radius  of 
rim. 

Length  of  small 
arc  a  6  of  mean, 
rim. 

Angular  velocity 
of  wheel. 


-,-  Weig?U  of  slice  ah  __       Arc  ah  of  mean  rim       _     x 

'        WeigJU  of  rim         Circumference  of  mean  rim,      2  a-r^ 


Weight  ofelefmsnt  ah  = 


W 

2flrr 


X    flC. 


The  centrifugal  force  of  the  element  at  a  6  is  : — 


f  =  -^ X 

•^       2^r 


o^r 


X  05  = 


X, 


9  2'srp' 

This  force  acts  through  the  eg,  of  the  element.  Resolve  /  in 
directions  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  A  B.  The  latter  com- 
ponent only  is  effective  in  producing  stress  at  the  sectiona 
A  and  B. 

/.  Stress  at  sections  A  a^rui  B  dvs  \   __  /.  •    ^  _  W  a^ 
to  cent,  force  on  element  ah  f      *^  2 ^g 

Where,  &  ^  ^^AOf 

From  a  and  h  drop  the  perpendiculars  am,  hn  on  A B,  and 
through  a  draw  ah  perpendicular  U>  hn.  Then  .^.ahh  s  ^ 
and  X sin  ^  ^  ah  ^  mn. 

Stress  a4  sections  A  and  B  dtte  1  __  W  w^ 
to  cent,  force  on  element  ah  j        2*irg  ^ 

Continuing  this  reasoning  for  all  the  slices  from  A  round  to  B^ 
and  adding  the  results,  we  get : — 
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Total  stress  over  J       w   2  w  ^  or  js  - 

sectioiis    at    A  U  ^^^'smn  ^  ?^  x  2r  =  ??^. 
andB  j        ^^-^  ^cr^r  trg 

Let  A  =  Area  of  section  of  rim  at  A,  or  B,  in  square  inches. 
„      />  =  Stress  in  lbs,  per  sqitare  inch  over  section. 
„     to  ^  Weight  of  a  ciLbicfoot  of  material  of  rim. 

-fpi  _  Total  stress  over  section  at  A  or  B 

Area  of  section 


'^'  ^  =  A  -  2^7a- 

But,     W  «  Area  of  cross  section  of  rim  in  sq.  ft,  x  2irrw. 

W  =  -r-7-  X  'I'^rrw, 
144 

Substitating  this  in  the  last  equation,  we  get : — 

Or,  if  n  =  Revolutions  of  wheel  per  second, 
d  =»  Diameter  of  rim  in  feet, 
V  =  Velocity  of  rim  in  feet  per  second  —  ur. 

Then,  p  =  — jjj lbs.  per  square  inch. 


9 


Or, 


144(7 


if  n  f) 


(XXII) 


From  this  we  see  that  the  stress  per  square  inch  does  not 
-depend  on  the  cross  area  of  the  rim  nor  the  diauieter  of  the 
wheel,  but  only  on  the  density  of  the  material  and  its  speed. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  rim  is 
similar  in  effect  to  a  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  inside  of  a 
cylindrical  vessel. 

Example  IX. — A  flywheel,  21  feet  in  diameter,  makes  100 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  its 
material  is  448  lbs.  Find  the  intensity  of  stress  on  a  transverse 
section  of  rim,  assuming  that  it  is  unaffected  by  the  arms.  If 
the  safe  stress  permissible  in  the  material  is  6,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  what  is  the  greatest  speed  at  which  the  wheel  can 
•be  ran  with  safety  7 
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Answer. — Here,  to  =■  448  lbs.  per  cubic  foot ;  d  ^  21  feet ; 
100      5 


n  = 


=  -x  revolutions  per  second. 


60 
Therefore,  from  equation  (XXII),  we  get: — 

stress  in  rim =p  =  —rri 

448x(^yx2i2x(^y 

Or,  p Vti o-i — -^  =  11764  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

'  ^  144  X  32  r       -i 

Next,  let  n  =  Maximum  number  of  revolutions  per  second 
which  the  wheel  can  make  without  bursting. 

Then,  from  the  previous  formula : — p  =  — y^T ' 

-wwT  a       144^0  12      lap 

We  get,         n«  =      J^C>  or,  n  =  — ta/^^- 

Substituting  p  =  6,000,  and  the  values  for  the  other  letters,, 
we  get : — 

12         /32  X  6000      ^„^  „„^^ 

n  =  22 V  — lis —  ™        '^®^^*  P®'  ^®®'  ^         P®*"  ™^^ 

y-  X   21 


^ote. — Students  should  refer  to  the  author's  Text- Book  on  Steam  and 
Steam  Engines,  Lecture  XVII.,  for  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  inertias 
of  the  moving  parts  of  an  engine. 
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LbOIUBS  XXII. — QUKSTTONS. 

1.  Define  the  terms  moment  of  inertia  and  radius  of  gyration  of  a  body. 
Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  rectangular  lamina— first,  with  respect  to 
one  edge ;  secondly,  with  respect  to  a  ouagonal. 

2.  i^  axis  is  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  whose  mass 
18  M ;  a  second  axis  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  former  and  at  a  distance,  A, 
from  it.  If  I  denotes  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  with  resi)ect  to 
the  first  axis,  show  that  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  second 
axis  is  I  +  M  A'.  A  fine  wire  of  uniform  thickness  is  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  r;  find  its  moment  of  inertia  with  respect 
to  an  axis  passing  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  through  a 
point  in  the  circumference.      (S.  &  A.  Theor.  Mechs.  Adv.  Exam.,  1878.) 

3.  State  and  prove  the  theorem  of  moments  of  inertia  for  parallel  axes. 
Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  cylinder  about  a  line  perpendicular  to  its 
axis  through  its  mid  point.     (S.  &  A.  Theor.  Mechs.  Hons.  Exam. ) 

4.  A  wheel  and  axle  are  composed  of  the  same  specific  gravity.  The 
wheel  is  4  feet  radius,  and  6  inches  thick.  The  axle  is  6  inches  radius  and 
4  fieet  long^  Find  radius  of  gyration  of  the  whole  about  the  axis.    An$, 

k  =   JVVlb  =  2-67  ft. 

5u  The  rim  of  a  flywheel  is  rectangular  in  section,  6  inches  wide,  outside  and 
inside  radii  6  and  6  feet  respectively.  The  nave  is  cylindrical,  2  feet  long 
and  1  foot  in  diameter.  There  are  eight  cylindrical  spokes  of  4  inches 
diameter.     Find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  wheel.     Aus,  3*75  ft. 

6.  Show  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  revolving  with  an  angular 
Tek>city,  «»,  about  a  ^iven  axis  is  ^Itt^^  where  I  denotes  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  axis.  A  flywheel  has  a  mass  of 
30  tons,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  distributed  along  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  8  feet  in  radius ;  it  makes  20  revolutions  a  minute ;  find  its 
kinetic  energy  in  foot-pounds.  (Adv.  Theor.  Mechs.  Adv.  Exam.,  188.3.) 
AuM.  295,000  ft. -lbs. 

7.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rectangular  lamina  about  an  edge. 
A  retangnlar  lamina,  whose  shorter  edges  are  4  feet  long,  turns  round  one 
of  its  longer  edges  60  times  a  minute.  It  weighs  441  lbs. ;  find  its  kinetic 
energy.     (S.  &  A.  Theor.  Mechs.  Adv.  Exam.,  1888.)    Ans.  1008*3  ft.-lbs. 

8.  When  a  rigid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  what  relation  exists  between 
its  angular  velocity  and  its  kinetic  energy  ?  A  rod  of  uniform  density  can 
torn  mely  round  one  end ;  it  is  let  faU  from  a  horizontal  position ;  what 
is  its  angular  velocity  when  it  reaches  its  lowest  position  ?    Prove  your 

eqnationB.     (S.  ft  A.  Theor.  Mechs.  Adv.  Exam.,  1878.)    Ans.  m  =  ^/ ~7^* 

9.  How  do  Tou  estimate  the  total  energy  possessed  by  a  body  when 
moving  with  both  translation  and  rotation?  Find  the  velocity  of  the 
oentre  (1)  when  a  hoop,  (2)  when  a  disc,  and  (3)  when  a  sphere  rolls  down 

an  inclined  plane  of  height,   h,      Afu.   {i)  v  ^  tJsK    (2)  v  =  2    /^' 
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10.  Sketch,  and  explain  the  principle  of  the  action  of,  a  fly-press  for 
stamping  metals.  If  a  velocity  of  5  feet  per  second  is  given  to  the  balls 
of  such  a  press,  and  their  motion  is  stopped  after  the  screw  has  made  one- 
quarter  of  a  turn  from  the  time  that  the  die  touches  the  metal,  the  pitch 
of  the  screw  being  ^  inch ;  find  the  weight  of  the  balls,  so  that  the  pressure 
exerted  may  be  4,000  lbs.     Ans,  26  "67  Um.  each. 

11.  Two  weights  of  100  lbs.  each  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  a 
fly-press,  and  are  movins  with  a  velocity  of  12  feet  per  second.  How 
many  foot-pounds  of  work  must  be  expended  in  bringmg  them  to  rest? 
Hence  explain  the  me-chanical  action  of  the  fly-press  as  a  machine  for 
punching  or  stamping  metals.     Ans,  450  ft.  Iba. 

12.  In  a  fly -press  there  are  two  weights,  each  of  60  lbs.,  placed  at  the 
ends  of  an  arm  which  drives  the  screw  ;  and  the  velocity  of  each  weight  at 
the  instant  of  striking  the  blow  is  10  feet  per  seconds  The  die  at  the  end 
of  the  screw  moves  through  ^  inch  in  coming  to  rest ;  what  mean  statical 
pressure  does  it  exert  on  the  metal  subjected  to  the  operation  of  stamping? 
Am.  22,500  lbs. 

13.  In  a  fly -press  for  stamping  metals  a  ball  of  70  lbs.  is  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  lever  attached  to  the  head  of  the  screw.  At  the  moment  of 
striking  the  blow  the  weights  have  a  velocity  of  550  feet  per  minute,  and 
the  die  at  the  end  of  the  screw  indents  the  metal  to  a  depth  of  -^  inch 
before  coming  to  rest.  What  would  be  the  mean  statical  pressure  exerted 
on  the  metal?    (S.  k  A.  £xam.,  1893.)    Am.  26,46875  lbs. 

14.  Prove  that  the  kinetic    energy  of    a  train  of    railway  carriages 

moving   with    velocity,   t;,   is  {  W  +  to  f  1  -|-  -gj  j-^"  f*-  ^^^-i  where  to 

denotes  the  weight  of  the  wheels  and  axles ;  W  the  weight  of  the  rest  of 
the  train  ;  r  the  radius  of  the  wheeb,  and  Js  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a 
pair  of  wheels  about  their  axis,  the  units  being  feet,  lbs.,  and  seconds. 
Determine  the  acceleration  with  which  the  train  would  freely  descend  an 
incline  of  inclination,  a. 

15.  Describe  and  show  by  the  necessary  sketches  the  construction  of  a 
fly-press  for  punching  holes  in  iron  plates.  In  such  a  press  the  two  balls 
weigh  30  lbs.  each,  and  are  placed  at  a  radius  of  30  inches  from  the  axis 
of  the  screw,  the  screw  itself  being  of  1  inch  pitch.  What  diameter  of 
hole  could  be  punched  by  such  a  press  in  a  wrought-iron  plate  of  |  inch  in 
thickness  ;  the  shearing  strength  of  the  metal  being  22-5  tons  per  square 
inch  ?  (Consider  that  trie  balls  are  revolving  at  the  rate  of  60  revolutions 
per  minute  when  the  punch  comes  into  contact  with  the  metal,  and  that 
the  resistance  of  the  plate  is  overcome  in  the  first  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of 
the  thickness  of  the  plate.)    (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1890.)    Awt.  1*12  ins. 

16  A  pendulum  bob  weighing  20  lbs.  is  suspended  by  a  wire,  the  length 
from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the  centre  of  the  bob  being  16  feet.  The 
^ndulum  swinss  through  an  angle  of  30*^  on  each  side  of  the  vertical ; 
tind  its  potential  energy  when  in  the  highest  position,  and  its  velocity  when 
passing  the  lowest  point.  (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1895. )  Ans.  42 '88 ft.  Iba. ; 
1372*16  ft.  per  second. 

17.  A  flywheel  weighs  10,000  lbs.,  and  is  of  such  a  size  that  the  matter 
composing  it  may  be  treated  as  if  concentrated  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  12 feet  in  radius;  what  is  its  kinetic  energy  when  moving  at  the 
rate  of  15  revolutions  a  minute?  How  many  turns  would  it  make  before 
coming  to  rest  if  the  steam  were  cut  off  and  it  moved  against  a  friction  of 
400  Im.  exerted  on  the  circumference  of  an  axle  I  foot  in  diameter? 
(S.  ft  A.  Theor.  Mechs.  Adv.  Exam.,  1886.)  Amt.  55,520  ft. -lbs.;  44*2 
turns. 
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1&  The  iMtioiial  area  of  the  rim  of  a  cast-iron  flywheel  is  12  square 
incbea,  and  the  mean  radias  (or  radius  of  .gyration)  is  25  inches ;  what  is 
the  kinetic  energy  at  150  revolutions  per  minute?  What  moment  of  con- 
sumt  macnitade,  and  acting  through  one-quarter  revolution,  would  increase 
the  speed  to  156  revolutions  per  minute  at  tiie  end  of  the  quarter  revolu- 
tion? What  would  be  the  length  of  a  solid  wronght-iron  shaft,  5  inches 
in  diameter,  rotating  at  the  same  speed  and  having  the  same  kinetic 
taieTgy?    (C.  &6.  Mech.  Eng.  Hons.  Exam.,  1884.)    Ans,  35, 707, 000 ft. -lbs. 

19.  Prove  the  formula  for  the  energy  stored  up  in  a  flywheel  on  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  material  is  collected  in  a  heavy  rim  of 
giren  mean  radius.  Apply  the  formula  to  show  ( 1 )  the  effect  of  doubling 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute ;  (2)  the  effect  of  doubling  the 
wcdght ;  (3)  the  effect  of  increasing  the  mean  radius  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  2.     (S.  &  A.  Exam.,  1890.) 

20.  The  rim  of  a  flywheel  weighs  9  tons,  and  the  mean  linear  velocity  of 
its  mass  is  assumed  to  be  40  feet  per  second ;  how  many  foot-tons  of  work 
are  stored  up  in  it  ?  If  it  be  required  to  store  the  additional  work  of 
9  foot-tons,  what  should  be  the  increase  of  velocity  ?  Ans.  225  ft.  -tons ; 
0'79  ft.  per  second. 

21.  A  flywheel  weighs  2^  tons,  and  its  mean  rim  has  a  velocity  of 
40  feet  per  second.  If  the  wheel  gives  out  10,000  foot-pounds  of  energy, 
how  much  is  its  velocity  diminished?  (S.  &  A.  Exam.,  1888.)  Ana,  1*455 
ft.  per  second. 

SS.  A  flywheel  weighing  5  tons  has  a  mean  radius  of  gyration  of  10  feet. 
The  wheel  is  carried  on  a  shaft  of  1 2  inches  diameter  and  is  running  at 
d5  revolutions  per  minuto ;  how  many  revolutions  will  the  wheel  make 
before  stopping  if  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  shaft  in  its  bearing  is 
0*066?  (Other  resistances  may  be  neglected.)  (S.  k  A.  Adv.  Exam., 
1896.)    .<4n«.  354*66  turns. 

23.  A  particle  of  given  mass  moves  with  a  given  velocity  in  a  circle  of 
given  radius  ;  state  what  is  known  as  to  the  furce  which  acto  on  the 
particle.  Prove  the  statement.  (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Theor.  Mechs.  Exam., 
1896.) 

24  If  a  locomotive  weighing  55  tons  runs  round  a  curve  of  1,200  feet 
radius  at  20  miles  per  hour,  what  is  its  centrifugal  force?  How  much 
higher  in  level  should  the  outer  rail  be  laid  than  the  inner  rail  in  order 
that  the  resolved  part  of  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  should  balance  this 
centrifugal  force  without  pressure  being  exerted  by  the  outer  rail,  the 
gange  l^ing  4  feet  84  inches?  (C.  &  G.  Mech.  Eng.  Hons.  Exam.,  1884.) 
Am,  2760-6  lbs.;  1*27  inches. 

25.  Prove  that  a  railway  carriage  running  round  a  curve  of  radius,  r, 

'Vl  »  where  a  is  the  distance 


Vgra 


between  the  rails,  and  h  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  carriage 
above  the  rails. 

26.  Show  that  by  raising  the  outside  -rail  of  a  railway  track  in  going 
rofud  a  curve  the  tendency  of  the  train  to  leave  the  rails  is  diminished. 
sad  that  if  ^  be  the  inclination  of  the  floor  of  the  carriage  to  the  horizontal, 

when  there  is  no  lateral  pressure,  tan  0  =  -  -,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the 

carve,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  train.  Hence  show  that  on  a  5-foot  track, 
round  a  curve  of  one-eighth  of  a  mile  radius,  that  for  a  mean  velocity  of 
30  miles  an  hour  the  outeide  rail  ought  to  be  raised  5}  inches  above  the 
lereJ  of  the  inside  raiL 
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27.  A  body  moves  in  a  circle  with  a  unifomi  velocity,  show  that  it  most 
be  acted  on  by  a  constant  force  tending  towards  the  centre,  and  6nd  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  in  terms  of  the  radins  of  the  circle,  ami  of  the 
mass  and  velocity  of  the  body.  A  body  weighing  24  lbs.  fastened  to  one 
end  of  a  thread  4  feet  long  is  swung  round  in  a  circle  of  which  the  thread 
is  the  radius ;  what  will  be  its  velocity  when  the  tension  of  the  thread  is  a 
force  of  20  lbs.?  (g  =  32).     Aim,  32  ft.  per  second. 

28.  A  segment  of  a  flywheel  with  the  arm  to  which  it  is  attached  weighs 
3,500  lbs.,  and  the  mass  of  the  portion  may  be  taken  as  collected  at  a 
distance  of  8  feet  from  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  which  makes  40  revolutions 
per  minute.  What  is  the  force  tending  to  pull  away  the  segment  and 
arm  from  the  boss  of  the  wheel  ?  You  are  required  to  write  out  a  proof  of 
the  formula  which  you  employ.  (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1889.)  Ans. 
15,365  lbs. 

29.  Show  that  the  stress  per  square  inch  on  the  rim  of  a  flywheel  is 
equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  amount  of  rim  (per  square  inch  of  section) 
wnich  passes  a  fixed  point  in  the  unit  of  time.  Find  the  limiting  speed  of 
periphery,  the  material  being  such  that  a  bar  of  uniform  section  900  feet 
long  may  be  supported  by  tension.     (S.  &  A.  Mach.  0>nst.  Hons.  Exam., 

1885.)     Ans.WjgT. 

30.  A  flywheel  20  feet  in  diameter  makes  80  revolutioos  per  minute. 
Find  the  stress  in  its  rim  due  to  centrifugal  forces,  assuming  that  it  is 
unaffected  by  the  connection  with  the  arms.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  the  material  forming  the  rim  is  500  lbs.  What  is  the  maximum  speed 
at  which  the  wheel  can  be  safely  run  if  tlie  tensile  strength  of  the  material 
has  not  to  exceed  6,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ?  Ana.  762  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ; 
224*5  revs,  per  min. 

31.  When  the  fly-wheel  of  a  certain  traction  engine  lessens  in  speed 
from  150  to  140  revolutions  per  minute,  there  is  a  loss  of  kinetic  energy' 
(on  the  motion  of  the  whole  engine  as  well  as  the  fly-wheel)  of  25,000 
foot-pounds. 

If  the  speed  is  160  revolutions  per  minute,  how  far  wiU  the  engine 
travel  up  an  ascent  of  1  in  100  before  coming  to  rest,  if  engine  and  truck 
together  weigh  30  tons,  and  there  is  a  constant  frictional  resistance  on 
a  level  road  of  20  lbs.  to  the  ton  ?    (S.  k  A.  Adv.  Exam   1897. ) 

32.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  of  100  lbs.  is  revolving  at  15  ins. 
from  an  axis,  at  250  revolutions  per  minute.  What  is  its  centrifugal 
force?    Prove  the  Rule.     (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1897.) 
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LECTURE  XXIIL 

CoHTKNTS.  —  Governing  of  Engines  —  Watt's  Governor  —  Action  of 
Watt's  Governor — Theory  of  Watt's  Governor — Conical  Pendulum  — 
Example  I. — Common  Peaduluni  Governor — Crossed -Arm  Governor — 
Parabolic  Governors — Galloway's  Parabolic  Governor — Porter's  loaded 
Governor — Theory  of  Porter's  Governor— Example  II. — Spring  loaded 
Governors — Proell's  and  Hartnell's  Spring  Governors  -Ma<&rlane's 
Safety  Governor — Willans'  Spring  Governor— Pickering  Governor — 
Governing  by  Throttling  aud  Variable  Expansion — Shaft  Governors 
— Relays — Knowles'  Supplemented  Governor — Inertia  Governors — 
Flywheels— Balancing  Machinery — Weston  Self-balancing  Centrifugal 
Machine — Questions. 

<]loveming  of  Engines.^ — For  many  purposes  to  which  engines 
are  applied,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  maintain  a  uni- 
form speed.  Owing  to  variations  of  load  and  of  pressure  on  the 
piston,  they  must  have  some  regulating  device,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  object.  Fluctuations  of  the  speed  of  a  steam 
•engine  are  of  two  kinds.  (1)  Those  which  occur  during  the 
time  of  a  revolution,  and  are  periodic,  being  caused  by  the 
varying  pressure  on  the  piston,  and  obliquity  of  the  connecting 
rod.  (2)  Those  which  are  due  to  change  of  load,  or  boiler 
pressure,  and  are  not  periodic.  To  control  the  first  of  these  as 
far  as  possible,  an  engine  is  iitted  with  a  Flywheel,  and  for  the 
second  a  Governor  is  also  required. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  books  and  papers  treating  of  governors  and 
governing : — 

Paper  on  **The  Electrical  Regulation  of  the  Speed  of  Steam  Engines,*'  by 
P.  W.  Willans.     Proc,  Inst.  C.E.,  1885,  vol.  Ixxxi.,  p.  166. 

Paper  on  *'A  New  Method  of  lovestigatiou  applied  to  the  Action  of 
Steam  Engine  Governors,"  by  Prof.  Dwelshauvers-Dery  of  Li^ge,  trans- 
lated by  Michael  Lonffridge.     Proc.  Inst.  G.h!.,  1888,  vol.  xciv.,  p.  210. 

Paper  on  **The  Cyclical  Velocity- Variations  of  Steam  and  other  Engines," 
by  H.  B.  Ransom.     Proe.  InH.  C.E.^  1889,  vol.  xcviii.,  p.  357. 

Paper  on  *  *  The  Application  of  Governors  and  Flywheels  to  Steam  Engines,'* 
by  Prof.  Dwelshauvers-Dery,  translated  by  Bryan  Don  kin.  Proc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  1891,  vol.  civ.,  p   196. 

Paper  on  **  Flywheels  and  Governors,*'  by  H.  B.  Ransom.  Proc,  Inst.  C.K, 
1892,  vol.  cix.,  p.  .330. 

Paper  on  ''Steam  Engine  Governors  and  their  Insufficient  Regulating 
Action  with  Extreme  Variations  of  Load,"  by  Prof.  Dwelshauvers-Dery, 
translated  by  Bryan  Donkin.     Proc,  Inst.  G.E,,  1892,  vol.  ex.,  p.  276. 

Paper  on  "  A  Method  of  Testing  Engine  Governors,**  by  H.  B.  Ransom. 
Proc  Inst,  C,E.,  1893,  vol.  cxiu.,  p.  194. 
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A  govemor  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  regulates  the 
amount  of  steam  supplied  to  the  engine,  to  suit  the  work  it  is- 
doing,  whereas,  as  explained  in  the  previous  Lecture,  a  fly- 
wheel acts  in  virtue  of  its  inertia,  so  as  to  distribute  throughout 
a  whole  revolution  the  energy  developed  in  the  cylinder.  The 
governor  can  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  periodic  variations 
of  speed,  since  it  can  only  act  during  the  time  that  steam  is 
being  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  With  regard  to  the  irregular 
fluctuations  of  speed,  due  to  a  change  of  load,  the  flywheel  makes 
them  more  gradual  and  thus  gives  the  governor  time  to  act. 
A  great  many  varieties  of  governors  have  been  invented 
since  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine,  such  as  hydraulic, 
centrifugal,  inertia,  and  electrical  governors.  By  far  the  greatest 
number,  however,  depend  for  their  action  on  centrifugal  force 
and  inertia,  and  since  these  form  useful  examples  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  previous  Lectures,. 
we  shall  now  confine  our  remarks  to  such  governors. 

Watt's  Governor. — One  of  Watt's  important  inventions  was 
his  conical  pendulum  governor,  as  applied  to.  his  double-acting 
engine.*  This  governor  consists  of  two  arms,  A  A,  carrying 
heavy  balls,  BB,  and  pivoted  on  a  pin,  P,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  vertical  spindle,  V  S.  The  upper  ends  of 
these  arms  are  bent,  as  shown  on  the  iigure,  and  are  connected 
by  short  links,  LL,  to  the  sleeve,  S.  This  sleeve  is  free  to- 
move  vertically  on  the  spindle,  V  S,  but  is  made  to  rotate  with 
it  by  a  feather,  F,  and  corresponding  key  way.  This  sleeve  acts 
on  one  end  of  the  bell  crank,  B  0,  and  thus  moves  the  rod  con- 
Paper  on  "The  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Regulation  of  Steam  Engines, ** 

by  John  Richardson.     Proc  Jnat,  G.E,,  1895,  vol.  cxx.,  p.  211. 
Paper  on  **Goveniing  of  Steam  Engines  by  Throttling  and  by  Variable 

Expansion,"  by  Capt  H.  R.  Sankey.     Proc.  Inst.  M.E.,  1895,  p.  154. 
Paper  on  "  Steam-Engine  Gtovemors,"  read  before  the  Manchester  Associa- 
tion of  Engineers,  by  C.  F.  Budenberg,  M.Sc.     See  The  PractleoU 

engineer,  17th  April,  1891,  vol.  v.,  p.  258. 
A  series  of  articles  on  "Engine  Governors,"  by  R.  G.  Blaine,  M.E.,  in 

7*he  Prctctiral  Engineer,  beginning  13th  June,  1890,  vol.  iv.,  p.  386, 

and  ending  24th  April,  1891,  vol.  v., j>.  277. 
Article  on  "  A  New  Shaft  Governor,''  by  E.  J.  Armstrong,  in  The  Practical 

Engineer,  26th  July,  1895,  vol.  xii.,  p.  71. 
Article  on  "  Shaft  Governors,"  by  E.  T.  Adams,  in  the  Electrical  World  of 

New  York.    July,  18t:6. 
See  Index  for  Grovemors  in  (?<u,  Oil,  and  Air  Engmee,  by  Bryan  Donkin,. 

pabliahed  by  Charles  Griffin  &  Co. 
The   Steam    Engine,   by  D.    K.    Clark    (Blackie    &    Son),   chap,  v.,   on 

Governors,  p.  65,  half- vol.  iii. 
*  See  the  Author's  Text- Book  on  Steam  and  Steam  Engines,  Lecture  II., 
§0T  a  description  of  Watt's  engines.     Also  Lecture  XIX.,  Volume  I.,  of  this- 
book  for  an  illnstration  of  same. 
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nected  to  the  throttle  valve  of  the  engine.  The  vertical  spindle 
may  be  driven  by  the  engine  by  means  of  a  belt  or  rope  passing 
roxind  a  pulley  keyed  on  it,  or  by  bevel  wheels,  as  shown  at 
B  W.  In  order  to  relieve  the  pin,  P,  the  arms  are  driven  by 
the  guides,  G  G,  which  are  fixed  to  the  vertical  spindle. 

Action  of  Watt's  Oovemor. — The  governor  is  so  adjusted,  that 
when  the  engine  is  working  at  its  normal  speed,  the  balls  rotate 
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Watt's  Pendflum  Governor. 

at  a  certain  distance  from  the  vertical  spindle,  and  thus  the 
throttle  valve  is  kept  sufficiently  open  to  maintain  that  speed. 
Should  the  load  be  decreased,  the  speed  of  the  engine,  and  there^ 
fore  that  of  the  governor  balls,  naturally  becomes  greater.  This 
causes  an  increase  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  balls,  and 
therefore  they  diverge  further,  thereby  pulling  down  the  sleeve^ 
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and  partially  closing  the  throttle  valve,  which  diminishes  the 
supply  of  steam  and  the  power  developed  by  the  engine.  On 
the  other  hand,  shoald  the  Joad  be  increcbsed  the  reverse  action 
takes  place,  the  balls  come  closer  together,  the  sleeve  is  raised, 
the  throttle  valve  opened  wider,  and  more  steam  admitted  to 
the  engine.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  change  of  speed  must 
take  place  before  the  governor  begins  to  act ;  further,  that  for 
any  permanent  change  in  the  work  to  be  done,  there  is  a  per- 
manent alteration  of  speed.  For  each  particular  load  on  the 
engine,  the  throttle  valve  will  be  opened  by  a  definite  amount, 
which  will  be  different  for  different  loads,  and  each  position  of 
the  valve  has  a  corresponding  position  of  the  governor  balls. 
Bat,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  each  position  of  the  balls 
corresponds  to  a  definite  speed,  so  that  there  will  be  a  particular 
speed  for  each  different  load. 
Theory  of  Watt's  Govemor^CoDical  Fendnlnm.— Let  the  balls 
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be  rotating  about  the  vertical  spindle  with  a  uniform  velocity. 
Then  the  several  forces  acting  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
instrument  are  in  equilibrium  with  each  other.  The  arms,  A, 
will  describe  the  surface  of  a  cone,  B  P  B,  whose  height  is 
P  G,  and  for  a  given  velocity  of  the  balls  there  will  be  a  definite 
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height  of  this  cone.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  one  ball 
and  arm,  since  what  is  true  for  one  will  be  true  for  the  other. 

Let  to  =1  Weight  of  one  ball  in  lbs. 
„     V  =  Velocity  of  balls  in^e^  per  second. 
„     h  =  Height,  P  C,  of  cone  in  feet. 
„      Z  =>  Slant  height,  PB,  of  cone  in  feet, 
„     r  =  Radius,  B  C,  of  base  of  cone  in  feet, 
„    T  =  Tension  in  one  arm,  A. 

There  are  three  forces  acting  on  the  ball,  B,  viz. : — 

1)  The  weight,  la,  of  the  ball  acting  vertically  downward. 

[2)  The  centrifugal  force,   wv^  -^  g  r,  acting  in  its  plane  of 
rotation,  and  in  the  direction  C  B. 

(3)  The  tension  in  the  arm.  A,  acting  in  the  direction  B  P. 
These  three  forces  keep   the  ball  in  equilibrium,  and  can, 

therefore,  be  represented,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  by  the 
three  sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in  order.  If  we  draw  a  triangle, 
having  its  sides  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of 
these  forces,  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  this  triangle  will  be 
proportional  to  the  forces  respectively.  Now,  such  a  triangle 
exists  in  the  figure  itself — viz.,  the  triangle  P  0  B — ^the  sides  of 
which  are  parallel  to  the  three  forces  : — 


!i 


Hence,  h  :  r  =  w  :    —  =  1  : 

gr  gr 


h  =  — 5-,and—  =^  j^l  ^ 


\i  i  =  time  in  seconds  of  one  complete  revolution  of  balls,. 
n  s  number  of  revolutions  per  second. 

Then,  tv  —  2  «•  r,  and  n  =  -. 

Substituting  these  in  the  previous   equation    we   get    the 
following  important  formulae : — 


=  2 


T 


(I> 


That  is,  the  period  of  roUUion  is  proportioned  to  the  square  root  of 
the  height  of  the  cone. 


Also, 


*»=T=2^Vl •    •     <"> 
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Or,  if  N  be  the  number  of  revolationa  per  minute  «■  60  n, 

•Then,  (^^yl- W 

That  18,  the  number  of  revoltUians,  or  the  speed  of  the  engine 
or  yovemorj  varies  inversely  cu  the  square  root  of  the  height  of 
tkewne. 
Equation  (lis)  °^7  be  written  in  this  useful  form  : — 

.       302^      1        2936.    ^  ,_-. 

h  =  - ^  ^  N^  ^  "N*"  '    *    ^    *' 

Or,  the  height  of  the  cone  depends  only  on  the  speed  of  rotation^ 
nd  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutions. 

Let  the  speed  of  the  governor  be  altered  from  N^  to  N^ 
revolutions  per  minute,  then  the  heights  of  the  cone  oorre- 
qKknding  to  these  speeds  are  : — 

2936      j^        2936 

Therefore,  for  a  change  of  speed  from  N^  to  "S^  revolutions  per 
minute  the  height  of  the  cone  will  be  altered  by  the  amount : — 

*.^*_      99^6  f^         1  \       2936 (N| ^  Nf) 

I^  however,  the  height  of  the  governor  be  kept  constant,  and 
equal  to  A  -^  7t^  ^^®  centrifugal  force  will  change  from  — - 

to        -or  from      fv^wv to  — stj^ — ,  and  the  difference  will 

gr*  900  g  900  g 

produce  a  tension,  or  a  thrust,  in  the  links  L  L.     If  T^  be  the 

tension,  or  thrust,  in  one  link  L;  Z,  l^,  l^  the  lengths  of  BP, 

SD,  PE;  and  ^,  ^^  ^,  their  inclinations  to  the  vertical,  then 

by  taking  moments  about  P,  we  have  : — 


tor  AT* 


Ta  X  ^cos(tf,  +  tf,  -  ^^)  -•900^(N?^N')  ^  *' 

Or  T    -    t.r^(N>^N«)A 

^*  ^«  "  900^,^  sin  (^1  +  tfj)* 

Now,  the  vertical  force  acting  on  the  sleeve,  which  is  avail- 
able for  overcoming  friction,  and  may  be  called  the  working 
^crt  for  that  change  of  speed,  is  the  vertical  components  of 

7 
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the  stresses  in  the  two  links   h  L.     These  two  stteils^  are 
equal 

/.   The  working  effort  =  2  T^  cos  tfj 

*"  450  Zg  g  sin  (^^  +  0^ 

wr^^(N5^N?)cos^i 

*"  450^2^  Bin  (^j  +  ^2) 

2a;rco8^,(N;^Nf) 
"     i2Sin(tfi  +  tf2)Ni ^      ' 

It  is  usual  for  P  £  and  £  H  to  be  made  equal  in  length,  and 
then  Cj^  s  $2  no&rly,  unless  H  K  be  great.     In  that  case  : — 

"  '»      ■"     ?2  8™^2N! 

a;?8in^(Nl^N?)    f    •    •    •    •  (I^«) 

If,  further,  ^=  ^29  ^^i<^l^  ^^  always  be  the  case  when  the  sleeve 
is  attached  to  the  arm  below  the  point  of  suspension,  as  in  the 
next  form  of  governor,  then : — 

The  workvng  effoH  = Y^5 — ^ (P^h) 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  the  effort  exerted 
by  the  governor  when  it  is  just  starting  to  move.  The  working 
effort  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  balls  rise,  until,  when 
the  balls  have  attained  the  position  corresponding  to  the  new 
speed,  it  is  nil. 

The  movement  of  the  sleeve,  corresponding  to  an  alteration 
in  the  height  of  the  cone,  is  best  determined  graphically  by 
drawing  the  centre  lines  of  the  arms  and  links  to  scale  for 
different  positions  of  the  balls. 

Example  I. — Find  the  rise  of  the  balls  of  a  pendulum  gov- 
ernor, when  its  speed  is  increased  from  60  to  62  revolutions 
per  minute.  Find  also  the  height  of  the  cone  of  revolution 
at  the  lower  speed,  and  the  working  effort,  if  the  balls  weigh 
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22  Ibfl.  eacb,  and  each  arm  is  jointed  to  the  link  at  two^thirds 
of  its  length  below  its  point  of  suspension. 

Hers  Ni  =  60,  N2  =  62,  rise  of  balls  =  ^1-^2,  w=22,and^  =  |. 
Therefore,  from  equation  (III)  we  get : — 

A,  -  A,  =  2936(1^1)  =  2936  (1^^!). 

hi  "  h2=  0518  foot  or  -62  indt 
Also  from  equation  (11^) : — 

_  2936  _  2936 
^  "    N?    "  3600* 

hi  =  *816  foot  «  979  inchea. 

And  from  equation  (IVj)  : — 

The  working  effort  ^  ^^^^^^^i) 

22  X  3  (62'  >-  60^ 
"       "  2  X  60» 

»  2-237  lbs. 
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In  this  case,  as  we  assume  L  =  l^  and  tf^  =  6^^  the  travel  of 

the  sleeve  will  be  twice  the  rise  of  the  point  where  the  link 

joins  the  arm,  and  this  will  be  two-thirds  of  the  alteration  in 

height 

2  4 

.'.  Travel  ofdeeve  =  2xg(Ai  -  h^  =  -^  x  'Q2  =  -827  inch. 

Common  Pendulum  Oovemor. — A  common  modification  of 
Watf  s  governor  is  shown  by  the  following  figure.  Here,  the 
arms  A  A,  carrying  the  balls  B  B,  instead  of  being  jointed 
together  by  a  pin  passing  through  the  vertical  spindle  Y  S,  are 
piToted  at  M  and  N  to  a  cross-piece,  C  P,  which  is  rigidly  con- 
nected to  the  spindle.  The  links  LL,  carrying  the  sleeve  S, 
are  attached  to  the  arms  at  the  points  E  and  F, 

The  formulae  deduced  for  Watt's  pendulum  governor  are 
equally  applicable  to  this  case.  The  only  thing  requiring 
q)ecial  attention  here,  is  the  height  of  the  cone  of  revolution. 
The  vertex  of  the  cone  is  always  at  the  point  where  the  centre 
lines  of  the  arms  meet.  In  this  case,  the  arms  terminate  at  M 
and  K,  which  are  at  a  short  distance  from  Y  S,  and  thus  the 
vertex  of  the  cone  will  be  a  variable  point  on  the  centre  liiie  of 
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the  vertical  spindle.  When  the  balls  are  in  the  position  shown 
by  the  full  lines,  the  vertex  is  at  P,  and  the  height  of  the  cone- 
is  PC';  but,  when  the  balls  move  into  the  new  position,  shown 
hj  dotted  lines,  the  vertex  of  the  oone  is  at  -P',  and  the  height 
of  the  cone  is  P'  C. 

The  effect  of  suspending  the  arms  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  vertical  spindle,  is  to  cause  the  movement  of  the  sleeve  to  be- 
less  for  a  given  variation  in  the  height  of  the  governor,  than 
would  be  the  case  were  the  centres  of  suspension  in  the  vertical 
spindle.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the  figure,  that  the  effective 
variation  of  height  is  CC  =  (PC  -  FC)  •  PP'  =  (A.  -  h^} 
-  PF,  instead  of  A^  -  ^2*  ^  ^  ^^®  previous  case.     Hence^ 
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this  governor  is  leas  eenstiive  than  the  former,  since  the  speed 
must  vary  between  greater  limits  for  a  given  movement  of 
the  sleeve.  The  sermHvenesa  of  a  governor  depends  on  the 
movement  given  to  the  sleeve  for  a  given  variation  in  speed, 
and  also  on  the  smallness  of  the  time  taken  by  the  governor 
in  adapting  itself  to  its  new  position.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
increase  the  sensitiveness  of  this  form  of  governor  it  is  necessary 
that  the  points  M  and  N  should  be  as  near  the  vertical  spindle 
as  possible. 

Grossed-Arm  Governor.  — The  special  feature  in  which  thi& 
governor  differs  from  the  former  ones  is,  that  the  arms  aie 
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•a^Modsd  from  jnna  placed  on  th«  oppotite  sidei  of  the  spindle 
to  tbat  of  tbeir  balls.  From  aa  iikspeotion  of  the  fignre,  it  will 
be  ^>iMreiit  that  crosnng  tbe  arms  in  this  manner  cansM  a 
gnater  movement  of  tbe  sleeve  for  a  given  vamtion  in  tbe 
Ma^t  ttian  in  the  pendnlum  governor.  The  rise  of  the  balls  in 
tbiiCMe  is: — 

CC-PC-  FO'  +  PF-  (Aj  -  A,)  +  PF'. 
The  tensitiTeneas   of  this  governor  is  therefore  mncb  greater 
t^Ma  either   of  the  two  previous  forms.     By  properly  proper 


CBoasEn-AsH  Oovxbkob. 
tkoing  the  lengths  of  the  arms  and  K  JA,  bo  that  tJie  Mis  move 
-out  snd  in,  along  a  curve  which  is  approximately  a  panbola, 
this  governor  may  be  made  slmost  isocnronons.  and,  therefore, 
«xtTvmely  sensitive.*  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sleeve  of  the 
*  A  govmior  is  nid  to  be  itoehronoiu  wben  its  sjPted  <rf  rotstion  (and, 
Iberabire,  the  height  of  th«  cone]  ii  tbe  same  fM'  •U  podtioot  of  tbe  balls 
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governor  ahown,  haa  a  ciFouUr  rack  0  R.  which  g«»ra  vrith  » 
pinion  on  the  throttle  valve  spindle. 

Parabolic  GoTeraors.*— Governors  have  been  so  constructed 
that  their  balls  were  guided  to  move  in  a  trnly  parabolic  path, 
and  thus  be  absolutely  isochronous,  but  owing  to  tbeir  com- 
plication they  have  not  come  into  general  use.  With  any 
centrifngal  governor,  the  sfteed  must  increase  somewhat  before 
the  extra  centrifugal  force  is  able  to 
overcome  the  friction  resisting  the 
motion  of  the  links,  sleeve,  valve,  Ac., 
and  if  it  be  absolutely  isochronous, 
whenever  the  friction  is  overcome  the 
halls  would  rise  right  up  to  the  top- 
of  their  range,  and  remain  there  until 
the  speed  has  fallen  sufficiently  for 
gravity  to  reassert  itself  and  overcome 
the  friction,  which  would  now  tend  to 
keep  the  balk  up.  They  would  tiien 
come  down  to  the  bottom  of  their  range, 
and  there  would  thus  be  contintial 
hunting.  Such  a  governor  would  there- 
fore be  wanting  in  stability  or  steadi- 
ness. 

Oallow^s  Parabolic  Goveraor From 

the  illustration  it  will  be  seen,  that  in 
this   type  two   eylindricai  rollers  take 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  balls  in  the 
previously  mentioned  governors.     These 
rollers  are  suspended  at  each   end  by 
links  from  a  crosshesd  fixed  to  the  top 
of  the  governor  spindle,  and  naturally 
risfl  and  &11  in  circular  arcs  with  these 
links  as  radii.     They  move  along  para- 
bolic slots  cut  in  a  weight  W,  which 
rotates  with  the  spindle,  but  is  free  to- 
rise  and  fall  along  the  same.     By  thia 
arrangement,  the  moment  of  the  centti- 
fugal  force  of  the  rollers  is  twlanced  by  that  of  the  weight  ab 
nearly  the  same  speed  for  all  positions.     Hence,  this  govemcH^ 
may  be  considered  practically  insochronous.     To  the  bottom  of 
the  slotted  weight  there  is  sometimes  attached  a  sleeve  termi- 

•  See  the  Appendix  to  J'hf  Steam  Engine,  by  Prof.  Rankine  [Chu. 
Griffin  ft  Co.),  and  Chapter  XV.  of  Praclimi  Tieaiiu  on  the  Sttam 
Engine,  bjr  Arthnr  Rigg  (E.  t  F.  Spon),  for  deseriptionB  of  guided 
pkrabotic  goverao™. 


Loaded  Parabolio 

qovkbnor, 
Bi  Gallowats,  Ld. 
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lUkting  in  ft  ooUar,  which  engages  tbe  forked  lever  connected 
to  the  throttle  vftlve,  or  expaDsion  ge&r ;  but  in  thia  com,  a 
centTftl  ipindle  C  8,  which  is  carried  np  inside  the  main  governor 
spindle,  rises  and  falls  with  the  weight  W,  and  acts  directly  on 
an  equilibrium  valve.  The  governor  is  driven  through  gearing 
eontained  in  the  cast-iron  box  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  vertictd 
eolomn.  ] 

PdrtefB  Loaded  Goveraor. — From  equation  (IT)  and  Ex- 
ample I.  WH  see  that  the  simple 
pendulum  governors  possess  a 
oomparativelj  small  working 
rfTort,  unless  the  balls  are  very 
heavy.  To  overcome  this  objec- 
tion Porter  made  the  balls 
smaller,  and  loaded  the  sleeve 
with  a  heavy  weight.  This  in- 
cr«aaeB  the  height  of  the  cone, 
oorreaponding  to  any  particular 
speed,  and  all  the  forces  con- 
cerned, and  thns  gives  a  greater  ' 
working  effort.  It  can  be  used 
both  in  connection  with  throttle 
valves  and  some  forms  of  ex- 
pansion gear.  To  minimise  the 
oscillations  of  the  ordinary 
Porter  governor,  Messrs.  Clayton 
k  Shuttle  worth  have  made  a 
cylindrical  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  central  weight,  and  fixed  a 
piston  on  the  vertical  spindle, 
thus  forming  a  simple  air  cushion. 

Theory  of  the  Porter  Qovemor. 
— Each   of  the  balls  is  in  equi- 
librium under  the  action  of  four 
forces  acting  in  a  plane  passing 
through    the    axis    of    rotation. 
These  forces  are: — (1)  the  weight 
of  the  ball  w,  (2)  the  centrifugal 
force  to  e*  -^  ^  r,  and  (3)  the  tensions  in  the  two  links,  Tj  and  1^. 
Let  A  B  C  D  A  be  a  polygon  representiog  these  forces,  A  B 
being  parallel  and  equal  to  T^,  BC  to  w,  CD  to  T^  and  DA 
to  the  centrifiigal  force.      If  B  C  be  produced  to  meet  AD 
in  E  then  0  E  ia  equal  to  the  vertical  component  of  Tj,  Mid 
must  therefore  be  equal  to  half  the  load  W,  since  this  weight 
is  supported  by  the  vertical  components  of  the  tensions  in  the 
two  bottom  linlES. 
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If  the  indination  of  the  links  B  P,  B  H  to  the  vertioaly  be  i^ 
and  §2  respectively,  and  the  heights  CP,  CD  be  denoted  by 
A  and  kj  Uken,  the  other  letters  being  the  same  as  before,  we 
haTe: — 


T^sin  ^1  +  Tj  sin  tf^  « * 


T,  cos  ^1  -  IT  +  i  W,  or  T,  = V"* 


And,  T,cos^,  =  JW,        orT, -ij-j^. 

.% *i —  sin  B,  +  -^ — ;:  Sin  L 

cos  #j  1         COS  ^2 

Bnt,         tan  ^^  ~  j;        tan  ^^  -■  r;  and  v  =  2«'rfa. 


Or,  («,+  JW)j- ^. 


•  • 


00 


^    .  N  .         450(2|if -h  W)g* 

Or,  since  n  -  ^q,  y^  =  «>N'ii;*  -  450W^ 

This  governor  is  usually  constructed  with  all  four  links  of 
equal  Icmgth;  then  ik~  A,  and  ^^  «=  tf^  =  ^>  ▼ery  nearly,  unless  the 
dutance  HK  is  great,  and  in  our  farther  inyestigations  we 
shall  assume  that  this  is  so. 

In  this  case  we  have : — 

T,sin^  +  T,sin^=  — . 
*  *  gr 


T,costf-to  +  lW,orTi  «  ^^  "*"  ^7^, 
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And,  T,co8  *  =  J  W.  orTj  =  |^ 

(w  +  i  W)  tan  ^  +  ^  W  tan  tf  =  — -. 
But,  tan  ^  =  r  and  t;  =  2vrn, 

Henoe,        (to  +  W)^  = ^^; . 

.      0/  +  W       gr 

^                                .       0/  +  W    900a    «(/  +  W    2936 
Or,  yi  = X    o  M*  = ^ —  ^  ^a 


(VI) 


We  might  also  have  arrived  at  this  result  by  putting  h  for  Jb 
in  equation  (V). 

If  the  speed  of  rotation  change  from  N^  to  Nj  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  corresponding  heights  of  the  governor  will  be : — 

w+_W;      900^.  to  +  W  „  900y 

The  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  cone  of  revolution  would 
therefore  be : — 

With  the  arrangement  of  links  usually  adopted  in  this 
governor,  the  travel  of  the  sleeve  is  twice  the  change  in  the 
height  of  the  balls  and  equal  to  2  (h^/'^mf  h^). 

Using  the  simpler  equation  (VI)  we  see  that: — 

^  =  -90^7"  -  ^- 

And,  therefore,  if  the  speed  alter  from  N^  to  Nj  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  load  necessary  to  keep  the  height  of  the  cono 

constant,  and  equal  to  A,  (  = x    .^    '^j,  will  change  from — 

^  -     900  (/     -  "^  *o  W  =     c^QOy     -  to. 
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But  if  the  actual  load  be  W,  the  difiference  W  t^W  ia  avail- 
able for  overcoming  friction  and  moving  the  valve.  This  may 
be  called  the  toorking  effort  for  that  change  in  speed,  and  is 
equal  to: — 

W /^ w  =  ^^    m» -^ N*^ 


Or,    W'^W 


-"^'^.mi-n 
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.-.       W'^W  -  (11/  +  W)5lj^l (VIII) 

ItXAXPLK  11. — The  balla  of  a  Porter  governor  weigh  4  lbs. 
each,  and  the  central  weight  36  lbs.  If  all  the  links  are  of 
equal  length,  find  the  height  of  -the  governor  when  revolving 
240  times  per  minute.  If  the  speed  increase  to-  248  revolutions 
per  minute  what  will  be  the  working  efibrt  and  the  rise  of  the 
balls  and  the  sleeve  1 

Here,  N^  =  240 ;  N^  «  248 ;  w?  =  4 ;  and  W  =  36. 
From  equation  ( Vl),         h^  = ^^   x  -j^, 

fv  7    _  ^  +  36  2936__ 

^'  '*!  "  ~4~  ""  540~x"240- 

hi  =  '51  foot  or  6-12  inches. 

From  equation  (VIII), )  ,         ^.  N?  -  NJ 

The  working  effort,      J        =  («^  +  W>  — Nf- , 


=  (4  +  36) 


248'  -  ■240' 


»  ..  -  \-   ■  — '/        240*      ' 

=  2VllbB. 

And  from  equation  )         ,  w  +  W /N{  -  Nf\ 

(VII),  /  *i  -  *8  =•  2936  — j^  1^'  N?N«  > 

n  *        *        oQ^tA      ^  +  36  ^  248'  -  240' 

Or,  A,  -  A,  =  2936  x  — j—  x  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 


•  • 


hi  -  /?.>  =  -0324  foot  or  -389  inch. 
Travel  of  deeve  =  2  (A^  -  Ag)  =  2  x  -389, 

«  -778  inch. 
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On  comparing  these  resalts  with  those  of  Example  I.^  it  ^will 
be  noticed  that  while  both  governors  weigh  about  the  same, 
the  loaded  governor  has  a  working  effort  of  about  20  per  cent, 
greater  thim  that  of  the  Watt  governor,  but  its  travel  and 
height  are  less.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  equations  (III)  and 
(VII),  by  putting  Nj  »  cN|,  where  o  is  a  constant,  that  the 
•change  in  height  corresponding  to  a  given  percentage  variation 
in  speed  gets  smaller  as  the  speed  increases. 

Spring  Loaded  Govemor8.--SooQ  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Porter  governor^  Mr.  John  Richardson,  of  Messrs.  Bobey  A  Co., 
Lincoln,  designed  one  in  1869,  in  which  a  spring  was  substituted 
for  the  weightb  This  improvement  produces  a  greater  working 
effort  with  less  weight,  bulk,  and  cost  A  spring  has  less  inertia^ 
and  acts  much  more  quickly  than  a  weighty  and  it  has  also  a 
certain  amount  of  cushioniTig  action.  A  governor  loaded  with  a 
spring  can  act  in  any  position,  whereas  one  with  a  weight  must 
work  vertically.  The  equations  ft>r  a  spring  governor  may  be 
•obtained  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  weighted  governor,  but  the 
load  W  will  be  different  for  different  positions  of  the  balls, 
owing  to  tihe  varying  compression  of  the  spring. 

Proell  and  HartnelFs  Spring  Governors.* — The  first  of  the 
two  following  figures  illustrates  the  well-known  Proell  spring 
governor.  It  wUl  be  observed  that  a  helical  sprii^;,  contained 
in  a  cylindrical  case,  surrounds  tiio  governor  spindle,  and  bears 
upon  the  inner  ends  of  the  two  bell  crank  levers,  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  arms  carrying  the  governor  balls.  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  positions  of  the  balls  for  a  speed  above  the 
normal.  As  they  move  out  to  this  position  the  spring  is  com- 
pressed and  the  sleeve  is  raised.  It  will  further  be  noticed  that 
the  links  are  so  proportioned  that  the  balls  diverge  in  nearly  a 
straight  line.  Consequently,  when  working  vertiosJly,  the  balls 
do  not  move  either  with  or  against  gravity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no  less  than  three  pin  joints 
-on  each  side  of  the  Proell  governor  above  the  sleeve,  at  each  of 
which  there  must  be  friction.  In  Hartnell's  governor,  illustrated 
by  the  next  figure,  there  is  but  one.t 

Here,  the  governor  balls  are  fixed  directly  to  the  outer  ends 
of  the  bell  crank  levers,  the  inner  ends  of  which  be  ir  upon  a 
ooUar  on  the  upper  end  of  the  movable  tube  or  sleeve,  MS. 

*  The  figure  of  Froell's  governor  is  fix>in  Tke  Proc  Inni,  C,B.,  vol.  oxx.. 
Session  1896-96,  hy  kind  permission  of  the  Council,  from  a  paper  read 
by  John  Richardson,  M.InstC.E..  on  "The  Mechanical  and  £3ectrioal 
Begulation  of  Steam  Engines,"  which  the  student  should  consult. 

tSee  Lecture  XVIII.  of  the  Author's  Text- Book  on  SUa/n  ctnd  Sfeam 
JBngines  for  a  description  of  an  engine  to  which  this  governor  is  applied. 
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Between  the  top  of  this  collar  and  the  upper  end  of  the  hollow 
casting  H  0,  which  is  keyed  to  the  top  of  the  governor  spindle, 
there  is  placed  a  strong  helical  spring.  The  lower  end  of  M  S  has 
B  double  collar  engaged  by  a  forked  lever,  which  works  another 
lever  connected  to  the  drag  link  D  L,  actuating  the  expansion 
valve  rod.  In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Richardson's  paper  already 
referred  to,  Mr.  Kuhne  states  that  a  Proell  governor,  weighing 
about  2  cwts.,  developed  a  working  effort  of  21  lbs.  for  an 
increase  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  speed,  and  that  a  Porter  governor 
io  do  the  same  would  weigh  f  ton.  Also,  that  the  force  required 
to  compress  the  spring  when  the  balls  were  quite  open  was 
1,781  lbs. 

Macfarlane's  Safety  Governor.— This  governor  is  fitted  inside 
the  steam  passage,  and  acta  directly  on  the  grating  throttle 
valve  C.  There  are  two  weights  D,  working  on  centres  at  £1, 
which  move  the  sliding  piece  F,  attached  to  the  throttle  valve 
spindle  G.  This  spindle  is  forced  to  the  right  by  the  spring  H, 
placed  inside  the  governor  8pi^dle  I,  and  is  pulled  to  the  left  as 
the  balls  fly  out.  The  governor  spindle  passes  through  the 
stuffing  box  T,  and  is  driven  by  the  pulley  X.  In  addition  to 
the  throttle  vaJve  there  is  a  stop  valve  K,  and  seat  O  ;  and  the 
bearing  L  for  the  throttle  valve  forms  part  of  this.  From  the 
left  of  the  two  small  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  holes  in  0 
and  L  are  opposite  to  each  other  when  the  engine  is  working 


Normal  Position  of  Thkottls 
Valve. 


Closed  Position  of  Thkottlb 
Valve  if  Belt  Breaks. 


normally,  but  should  the  speed  increase,  C  is  pulled  to  the 
left  and  cuts  off  towards  that  side.  Should  the  belt  which  drives 
the  governor  slip  or  break,  or  the  governor  stop  from  any  cause, 
the  throttle  valve  is  forced  to  the  right  by  the  spring  and 
shuts  off  steam  completely,  as  shown  on  the  other  figure.  The 
stop  valve  is  shown  closed  in  the  large  figure. 

Willans'  Spring  Governor.* — In  the  previous  cases,  the  pressure 
of  the  spring  has  to  be  transmitted  through  the  pin  joints  of  the 

*  For  a  description  of  Willans*  central- valve  triple  expansion  engine,  to 
which  this  governor  is  fitted,  see  Appendix  III.  of  the  Eleventh  Edition  of 
the  Anther's  Text- Book  on  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine, 
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WILLAKB'  SPril 


goTwnor  ftrms,  and 
thereby  cMues  more 
frictioB  and  \rear 
ud  tear  thka  would 
be  the  cue  if  the 
tprings  were  dinwtly 
eoouwted  to  the 
bJU.  In  WUlans' 
gOTBTBor,  as  will  be 
teeafrom  the  figure, 
ttie  balls  are  con- 
nected directly  by  a 
Uieal  spring  A,  on 
«»ch  tide  of  the  gov- 
ernor spindle.  An- 
other apriug  F,  is 
clunped  at  its  upper 
end  to  the  throttle- 
TaL<rB«piadleO,»nd 
''ooked  at  its  lower 
end  to  the  bracket 
anying  the  bell 
tnak  lever  E.  This 
tpring  pnlla  the 
»»lTe  rod  down- 
•wtU,  in  opposition 
t"  the  springs  A. 
Md  thna  pasheB  the 
tleeve  gainst  the 
t*«  N  N  (ahowQ 
dotted),  of  the  goT- 
•nior  arms.  By  ad- 
jucing  the  tension 
"»  P,  by  the  nut  M, 
tliegovomorcanbe 
•*  •">  the  required 
»P»ed  while  the  en- 
pne  is  running.  It 
«ill  be  notioed  that 
J'"'*  governor  works  ' 
"wiwrnally,  and  is 
"iTen  directly  by 
«>«    end     of     the 
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Pickering  Govertior.  —  A  vicj  simple  &nd  diraot  acting 
governor  which  has  been  iniodaoed  for  small  eleotrio  light 
engines  is  ahown  by  the  aext  figure.  Here  the  balls  are 
supported  by  flat  springa,  jirbich  act  directly  on  the  throttle- 
valve  spindle.     There  is  r^so  an  auxiliary  spring,  as  Men  just 
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below  the  driving  spindle,  actuated  by  a  thumb  screw  and  worm 
wheel,  which  enables  the  attendant  to  adjust  the  speed  of  the 
engine  whilst  running. 

OoTnuing  by  Throttling  and  Variable  Expansion.— Prior  to 
1ST6,  governors  generally  controlled  steam  engines  by  actaatinj;  a 
butterfly  throttle  valve  of  ths  form  showu  in  the  figure.  This 
valve,  ^though  simple  in  construction,  is  difficult  to  fit  so  as  to 
remain  steam  tight,  and  hence  the  double-beat  valve  as  in  the 
next  illustration,  or  still  better,  a  grating  piston  valve  like  that 
showD  attached  to  the  Willans'  governor,  has  been  adopted  in 
preference.  The  ordinary  butterfly  throttle  valve  is  not,  as  at 
one  time  supposed,  a  balanced  valve,  siqce  the  action  of  a  fluid 
rushing  past  an  oblique  plane,  is  such  as  to  cause  a  greater 
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imamre  on  the  forward  edge  and  thna  tend  to  close  the 
nlve.  A  good  ttirottle  trIvo  sboald  be  able  to  entirely  stop 
tLe  admiasion  of  steam  to  the  cylinder. 

Recently,  many  patents  have  been  tftketi  out  for  controlling 
tht!  si>eed  of  an  engine  by  altering  the  point  of  ont^iff.  la 
most  caaea,  this  enables  the  engine  to  work  more  economically; 


TBKOTTI.B   VaLTK. 


Double-But  Valtb, 

Imt  aa  shown  by  Captain  Ssnkey  in  his  paper  on  "Governing 
of  Steam  Engines  by  Throttling  and  by  Variable  ExpanHion, 
TCad  before  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  April, 
1895,  the  indicator  diagrams  obtained  from  engines  governed 
hj  tbig  method  are  often  "cloaks  for  exaggerated  initial  coqp 
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densatioii,"  and  it  may  be  found  that  the  actual  feed  water  nsed,. 
is  less  with  ordinary  throttling  than  with  variable  expansion. 
Throttling  the  steam  varies  the  amount  supplied  bj  varying 
the  pressure,  while  the  volume  used  remains  constant.  On 
the  other  hand,  automatic  expansion  supplies  the  steam  at  a. 
constant  pressure  but  alters  the  volume  used  per  stroke. 

The  point  of  cut-off  may  be  controlled  either  by  means  of  a 
separate  expansion  valve,  or  by  acting  directly  on  the  main 
valve  or  valves.  In  the  first  case,  there  are  two  eccentrics 
which  work  the  main  and  the  expansion  valves.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustrations  of  the  ELartnell,  and  Clayton  <k 
Shuttleworth's  governors,  the  stroke  of  the  expansion  valve 
is  altered  by  a  drag  link  and  a  block  connected  to  the  governor 
sleeve.  In  the  second  case,  when  a  slide  valve  is  used,  either 
the  throw  or  the  position  of  the  main  eccentric  is  varied  by  a 
shaft  governor,  and  no  second  eccentric  is  required.  With  '*  trip 
gear  **  the  governor  automatically  releases  the  admission  valvea 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  load  on  the  engine.* 

Shaft  Governors. — A  large  number  of  these  have  been  designed, 
but  the  following  illustrations  will  serve  to  show  their  general 
principle  and  action.  A  circular  casting  is  keyed  to  the  crank 
shaft,  and  carries  on  one  side  a  pair  of  symmetrically  arranged 
weights  jointed  thereto  at  one  end,  but  whose  other  ends  are 
free  to  move  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  shaft  against  the 
resistance  of  the  interposed  helical  springs.  On  the  other  side 
of  this  casting  there  is  fixed  a  pair  of  straps  embracing  a  cir- 
cular disc  carrying  the  eccentric  which  works  the  valve.  The 
centre  of  this  disc  is  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  and  that  of  the  eccentric.  The  governor  weights  have 
bosses  which  pass  through  slots  in  the  circular  casting,  and 
are  connected  by  links  to  studs  on  the  disc.  In  moving  out- 
wards by  centrifugal  force,  these  weights  compress  the  springs 
and  rotate  the  disc,  thus  changing  the  position  of  the  eccentric,, 
and  varying  the  cut-off  of  the  slide  valve. 

Relays,  t — Except  in  the  case  of  "  trip  gear,"  the  effort  required 
to  work  the  throttle  valve,  or  expansion  gear,  may  be  consider- 
able, and  can  only  be  satisfactorily  supplied  by  a  relay — that  is, 
by  making  the  engine  itself,  or  steam  from  the  boiler,  or  water 
pressure,  or  electro-magnetic  mechanism,  move  the  valve,  while 

*  See  Lecture  XV ILL  of  the  Author's  Text-Book  on  Steam  and  Steam 
RngiMs  for  iUnttrations. 

tSee  Engineering,  Ist  January,  1886,  p.  4,  for  a  description  of  Lttdea 
■team  relay  governor.  Also  "  Regnlation  of  Steam  Engines,*'  by  John 
Richardflon,  Proc.  Inst.  O.B.,  vol.  cxz.,  1895,  Part  XL,  for  description 
and  diMUBsion  on  electrical  and  other  relays  for  governors. 
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the  governor  has  simply  to  control  the  relay.  In  most  relays 
that  hare  been  used  for  governing,  the  governor  starts  the 
relsy,  and  then  the  latter  goes  on  without  any  control,  until  the 
position  of  the  governor  is  altered,  and  it  is  set  into  motion  in 
the  opposite  direction.  All  such  relays  neoessarily  have  the 
firalt  of  hunting,  but  this  is  not  so  for  one  of  the  steering-gear 
type.  The  governor,  as  it  were,  informs  such  a  relay  when  to 
move  and  how  far,  and  the  extent  of  the  change  in  the  height  of 
the  governor  cone  determines  the  travel  of  the  relay. 


QovsRNOR  wrra  Bklat  ros  Comfoukd  and  Tbiplb  Expanstok 
Engines,  by  Davby,  Paxman  &  Co. 

The  steam  relay  shown  is  applied  by  Messrs.  Davey,  Paxman 
k  Co.  to  compound  and  triple  expansion  engines.  The  weigh- 
ihafl  W,  which  works  the  expansion  gears  of  all  the  cylinders, 
is  connected  with  the  piston  of  the  small  relay  cylinder  0.  The 
relay  valve  R  Y,  which  admits  steam  to  this  cylinder,  is  worked 
by  the  floating  lever  L,  and  allows  steam  to  enter  at  its  middle 
sad  exhaust  at  its  ends.  The  lower  end  of  the  floating  lever 
is  attached  at  L,  to  the  crosshead  of  the  relay  piston  rod,  and  its 
ipper  end  through  the  links  K,  &c.,  to  the  governor  sleeve. 
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while  the  Rmall  piston  valve  of  the  relay  is  connected  to  an 
inter  mediate  point.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  the  governor 
balls  rise,  R  V  will  move  to  the  left,  and  so  admit  steam  to  the 
left  of  the  relay  piston.  This  forces  the  piston  inwards,  and 
pushes  the  eooentric-rod  end  of  the  drag  link  further  from  the 
block  attached  to  the  engine  valve  rod,  and  therefore  reduces 
the  travel  of  the  valve  and  the  power  of  the  engine.  In  addition, 
.  as  the  relay  piston  moves  one  way  or  the  other,  it  rotates  the 
floating  lever  L,  about  its  upper  end,  and  brings  It  Y  back  to 
its  mid  position,  and  so  automatically  comes  to  rest.  By  this 
means,  the  relay  piston  and  main  slide  valves  are  made  to  follow 
all  the  motions  of  the  governor,  and  the  amount  of  the  motion 
of  the  relay  piston  will  depend  on  the  change  in  the  height  of 
the  balls.  The  governor  itself  has  very  little  work  to  do,  since 
it  has  only  to  move  the  small  valve  BY.  By  means  of  the 
weigh  shaft  W,  and  levers  attached  to  it  the  valve  rods  of  all 
the  cylinders  are  moved  simultaneously,  in  the  Bame  way  as  the 
one  shown.  Minor  adjustments  of  the  speed  may  be  made 
while  the  engine  is  running  by  altering  the  tension  in  the 
spring  S,  by  means  of  a  worm  and  worm  wheel  on  the  end  of 
the  spindle  H. 

Knowles'  Sapplemental  Governor.* — Another  method  is  that 
invented  by  Knowles.  Here  two  governors  are  used,  a  large 
one  to  control  the  valve  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  a  smaller  one 
to  alter  the  length  of  the  rod  connecting  the  first  one  to  the 
valve.  This  is  effected  by  fitting  two  friction  cones  to  the  sleeve 
of  the  smaller,  or  supplemental,  governor,  and  having  a  third 
between  them,  which  will  gear  with  one  or  other  if  the  governor 
rines  or  flBills  by  more  than  a  prescribed  amount.  The  valve  rod 
is  in  two  parts,  having  a  right-  and  left-handed  screw  respectively 
at  their  adjacent  ends,  and  the  nut  which  joins  these  screws  is 
rotated  by  the  third  friction  cone.  This  governor  has  been  ex- 
tensively employed  in  spinning  mills,  where  the  fiuctuations  in 
load  are  neither  great  nor  sudden,  but  where  the  speed  must 
remain  very  constant. 

Inertia  Governors,  t — For  small  gas  engines,  which  always 
receive  a  full  charge  of  gas  during  each  cycle  or  none  at  all,  a 
form  of  governor  known  as  the  inertia  governor,  has  been  found 
suitable.  In  the  one  first  illustrated,  the  gas  valve  is  opened 
by  a  valve  opener  Y  O,  which  is  actuated  through  the  lever  L,  by 
the  cam  C,  fixed  on  the  side  shaft  S.  On  the  lower  end  of  the 
valve  opener  there  is  a  bell  crank  B  0,  engaging  a  slot  on  the 

*  See  the  Praetieal  Engineer,  vol.  v.,  p.  205,  March  27,  1891. 
t  See  One,  Oil,  and  Air  Sngines,  by  Bryan  Donkin,  for  other  forms  of  gas 
engine  governors. 
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gOTernor  weight  W.  This  weight  is  supported  by  a  spring 
fixed  to  K  bracket  on  the  lever  L.  As  the  lever  is  moved  up- 
vuds,  the  inertia  of  the  weight  W,  canaes  it  to  lag  behind,  and 
tku  compress  the  spring,  bat  the  latttir  is  ao  adjusted  that  as 
leng  as  the  speed  does  not  exceed  ths  normal,  B  C  is  not  moved 
down  infficiently  to  cause  VO  to  misB  the  g'S  valve  spindle. 
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Inuex  to  Pabts. 
C  for  Cam.  B  for  Bracket, 

8  ,,   SidethafL  W  „   Inertia  weight. 

R  „  R«Uer.  B  0  „   Bell  crank. 

L  „   Lever.  VO  „   Valve  opener. 

V  „   FnlcrDDL 

li,  however,  the  speed  should  rise  above  the  normal,  the  inertia 
of  the  weight  is  sufficient  to  press  B  C  down  far  enough  to  cause 
VO  to  pass  to  the  right  of  the  spindle,  and  then  no  gas  is  ad- 
nitted  for  that  cycle.  As  the  direction  of  the  thrast  uecessary 
to  open  the  valve  paasaa  through  the  centre  of  the  pin  supporting 
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the  bell  crank  B  0,  it  is  received  direct  from  the  lever  L,  and 
does  not  affect  the  governor  weight  W. 

Another,  and  simpler  form  of  inertia  governor,  as  used  in  small 

Otto  gas  engines,  depends  for 
its  action  on  the  inertia  of  a 
small  weight  W,  and  adjast- 
ing  weight  AW.  The 
vibrating  arm  Y  A,  is  driven 
hy  the  link  L,  from  a  pin  on 
the  end  of  the  side  shafb  S  S, 
and  causes  the  valve  opener 
VO,  and  the  weight  W,  to 
move  backwards  and  for- 
wards. The  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  weights  and  valve 
opener  being  to  the  right  of 
the  pin  P,  the  point  of  V  O 
is  pressed  against  the  flat  of 
the  gas  valve  spindle.  The 
effect  of  the  inertia  of  these 
weights  acts  below  P,  and 
therefore  tends  to  turn  VO 
downwards  when  P  is  moved  to  the  left.  The  position  of  A  W 
is  so  regelated  hj  the  adjusting  nuts  A  N,  that  when  the  speed 
exceeds  what  is  desired,  the  latter  tendency  will  predominate 
and  cause  the  end  of  Y  O  to  pass  below  the  valve  spindle  and 
leave  the  valve  unopened. 

Flywheels. — We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  function  of 
the  flywheel  is  to  take  up  and  give  out  energy  so  as  to  minimise 
the  fluctuations  in  speed  due  to  the  periodic  changes  in  the 
crank  effort,  and  also  to  reduce  the  suddenness  of  other  changes 
in  the  speed  of  the  engine. 

In  the  previous  Lecture  we  found  an  expression  for  the 
tension  per  square  inch  in  the  rim  of  a  flywheel  due  to 
centrifugal  force,  and  saw  that  it  was  independent  of  the 
cross  area  of  the  rim.  The  highest  speed  at  which  a  fly« 
wheel  can  be  run  with  safety,  will  therefore  depend  upon  the 
tensile  strength  and  the  density  of  the  material  of  which  it 
is  made,  for  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  make  it  able  to  ge 
faster  by  enlarging  the  cross  area  of  the  rim,  since  that  increases 
the  total  stress  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  it  increases 
the  total  strength.  Consequently,  for  very  high  speeds  it  is 
necessary  to  select  a  material,  and  so  dispose  of  it,  as  to  have 
the  greatest  possible  strength  for  a  given  mass.  Hitherto,  fly- 
wheels have  usually  been  made  of  cast  iron,  either  moulded  and 
oast  in  one  piece,  or  built  up  in  several  segments ;  but  recently^ 
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they  have  been  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  so  as  to  offer  a 
much  greater  resistance  to  bursting,  either  by  the  method  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Sharp,*  or  by  winding  steel  wire  into  an 
annolar  trough  made  of  steel  plates  at  a  definite  distance 
from  the  crank  shaft. 

Bahmdng  Machinery,  t— If  a  flywheel  be  not  accurately 
hslanoed,  it  will  cause  wobbling  stresses,  which  produce  vibration 
and  wear,  and  which  become  greater  as  the  speed  is  increased. 
Owing  to  the  recent  demand  for  high-speed  machinery,  such  as 
sngar-drying,  cream  separating,  hydro-extracting,  and  electric 
light  machinery,  the  attention  of  engineers  has  been  specially 
directed  of  late  to  the  necessity  for  more  perfect  balancing,  with  a 
riew  to  reducing  vibration  and  its  attendant  noise,  tear,  and  wear. 
Even  in  the  case  of  express  trains,  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  balance  the  carriage  wheels.  This  is  done  by  placing  their 
axles  and  their  wheels  on  a  framing  with  springs  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  as  those  to  be  used  on  the  carriage  for  which 
they  are  intended,  and  running  them  at  their  highest  speed  o^ 
«iy,  00  to  70  miles  per  hour.  Pieces  of  clay  are  placed  upon  the 
inside  of  their  rims  until  they  run  perfectly  smoothly.  These 
lumps  are  then  replaced  by  pieces  of  cast  iron  or  lead  of  the 
same  weight,  and  the  process  repeated  until  as  perfect  a  balance 
as  possible  has  been  obtained. 

in  works  where  the  importance  of  balancing  machinery  ia 
leoognised,  the  machine  to  be  balanced  is  placed  upon  a  testing 
table  and  mn  at  gradually  increasing  speeds.  At  each  speed 
the  balance  is  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  by  trial,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  just  described  for  railway  carriage  wheels,  until 
the  maximum  working  speed  has  been  reached,  and  the  whole 
is  capable  of  running  practically  free  from  vibration  even  when 
not  secured  by  bolts  or  clamps. 

A  common  method  of  balancing  pulleys  in  the  workshop  is 
to  mount  them  on  a  shaft,  or  mandril,  which  is  then  placed  on 
two  parallel  and  perfectly  level  straight  edges.  This  is  a 
delicate  method  of  procuring  a  statical  balance,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  a  true  dynamic  balance,  as  there 
may  be  a  eentrifugal  eauple,  which  will  cause  vibration,  and 
needless  pressure  on  the  bearings.     To  take  a  simple  case,  con- 

*  See  Prof.  Shaip*8  pamphlet  on  "  A  New  System  of  Wheel  Construe- 
tion"  (Techoical  Pnblishinff  Co.,  Manchester),  and  a  paper  on  <*Fly- 
vheek,"  by  John  Gait,  C.E.,  M.E.,  Proc,  Canadian  MeOrical  Assoc^ 
Montreal,  1894. 

tSee  Proc.  InU.  Eng.  and  ShipbuiUlera  in  Scotland,  Januaiy,  1891, 
for  a  paper  on  "  Centrifoffal  Action  in  Practical  Work,"  by  John  Laidlaw. 
Also,  Proc  N,E.  Cotut  hut.  of  Eng.  and  Shipbuilders,  vol.  zii.,  1896,  for  a 
paper  on  '*  An  Investigation  into  the  Force  tending  to  prodnoe  Vibratioa 
a  High-Speed  Engines,"  by  J.  M.  Allan. 
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sider  a  crank  shafb  with  two  cranks  180"  apart.     The   static 
balance  may  be  perfect  if  the  cranks  are  similar ;  yet,  it  is  clear  that 
the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  two  cranks,  although  equal,  parallel, 
and  opposite  in  direction,  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line,  and 
therefore  form  a  couple  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  shaft.     The  plane  of  this  couple  revolves  with  the  cranks, 
and  it  consequently  tends  to  make  the  axis  describe  a  doable 
cone  in  space,  the  common  vertex  of  this  cone  being  at  the 
•centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  rotating  mass.     Similarly,  with  a 
pulley  there  may  be  an  excess  of  material  on  one  side  at  one 
•extremity  of  a  diameter,  and  at  the  other  extremity  an  excess 
on  the  other  side,  which,  while  the  static  balance  is  perfect, 
cause  a  centrifugal  couple,  and  set  up  objectionable  vibrations  at 
a  high  speed.     The  final  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  a  wheel 
or  pulley  should  therefore  always  be  made  at  the  highest  speed 
at  which  it  is  intended  to  run.      In  order  to  have  a  statical 
balance  about  an  axis,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  axis  should  pass 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  uikoU  mass,  but  for  a  perfect 
•dynamic  balance,  it  must  also  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
oi'  every  section  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.     It  is  possible, 
however,  in  some  cases  to  have  the  body  as  a  whole  balanced 
without  this  last  condition,  but  in  such  cases  there  will  be 
several  centrifugal  couples  whose  i*esultant  is  zero,  but  which 
tend  to  bend  the  shaft  at  several  places. 

Weston  Centriftigal  Machine.  —  As  a  useful  application  of 
centrifugal  force,  and  an  example  of  a  self-balancing  high-speed 
machine,  we  here  illustrate  the  Weston  centrifugal  for  drying 
sugar.  The  first  figure  gives  a  general  view  of  a  pair  of  30-inch 
centrifugals  suspended  from  the  house  framing,  with  sugar- 
breaker,  pug  mill,  swivel  shoot,  and  molasses  gutter.  The 
baskets  of  these  machines  are  driven  at  1,200  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  give  an  output  of  12  to  16  tons  of  dried  raw  sugar, 
or  12  to  20  tons  of  dned  refined  sugar,  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
and  require  about  seven  horse-power  to  drive  them. 

In  order  to  charge  the  machine,  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pug  mill  is  opened,  so  as  to  allow  the  sugar  to  gravitate 
down  the  scoop  into  the  basket  B,  seen  in  the  vertical  section. 
When  a  sufficient  charge  has  been  given,  the  pug  mill  va've  is 
closed,  and  the  basket  started  rotating  by  a  friction  pulley  of 
the  kind  shown  in  Lecture  VIII.,  p.  136  of  Vol.  I.  The  belt 
which  drives  the  pulley  P,  connected  to  the  spindle  S,  thus 
gradually  brings  the  speed  up  to  its  normal.  The  centrifugal 
force  causes  the  water  and  molasses  to  pass  through  the  numer- 
ous holes  in  the  periphery  of  the  basket  into  the  monitor  case 
M  O,  from  whence  it  escapes  by  the  discharge  pipe  D  P ;  while 
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the  (agar  lorms  »  wall  aroand  the  inside  of  the  basket.     When 

the  logar  is  dried,  the  frictioa  grip  of  the  driving  pulley  is 

raliand,  aod  the  brnke-atraip  applied  to  the  brake  pulls;  BF, 

to  u  to  bring   the   basket  and  its 

«mt«nt«  qaicldj  to  rest.     The  oon- 

ieil  corer,  or  discharge  valve  D  V,  is 

then  raised  and  hung  on  the  brake 

pollej,  as  seen  in  dotted  lines.     The 

Tall  of  sogar  is  broken   down  and 

srept  through   the  central  opening 

into  the  conveying  trough  T.     It  is 

tlwn  forced  aJong  this  trough  by  ft 

la^  screw  to  wherever  it  may  be 

vuted. 

The  basket  in  not  compelled  to  re- 
toIts  about  a  fixed  axis,  but  is  per- 
mitled  to  choose  its  own  centre  of  bp 
rotation  by  the  use  of  elastic  bearings. 
By  allowing  the  revolving  basket  to 
oscillate  within  certain  limits,  it 
sMumes  OB  its  centre  of  gyration  the 
Mutre  of  gravity  of  the  basket  and 
its  contents,  ftad  so  becomes  self- 
baiaocing.  This  reduces  to  a  mini- 
Dmn  the  power  required  to  drive  the 
tnachiney  severe  stresses,  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  vibrations  tnuismitted 
to  the  building.  By  referring  to  the 
sectional  view  of  the  spindle,  it  will 
be  easily  understood  how  this  is  ac- 
eomplished.  A  strong  block  B,  is 
bolted  to  the  overhead  beam,  and 
inside  tbis  block  are  placed  two  indii^ 
rubber  buffers  1 1,  the  upper  of  which 
nituns  the  suspended  spindle  8,  by 
a  Dot  and  washer.  This  epindle  does 
not  rotate,  but  it  carries,  at  its  lower 
end,  a  series  of  washers  which  support 
tile  bearing  F,  fixed  to  the  outer  re-     .,  « 

volving  spindle.     The  pulley  F,  and  Bmbinos  job  WBmni 

brtke  pulley  B  P,  are  attached  to  the  CsKTuruoAi. 

vpper  end  of  this  outer  spindle,  and 

the  perforated  basket  to  its  lower  end.  The  hollow  portion  of 
tbii  spindle  is  filled  with  oil,  so  that  the  bearing  F  runs  in 
an  oil  bftth,  and  is  always  well  lubricated. 
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There  are  many  other  appHcations  of  this  principle,  aach  fts  Id 
hydro-extractors,  cream-seporaton,  ix.  The  next  illustration 
showt  a  modification  of  the  above  machine  adapted  for  extracting 
oil  from  engine  waste,  turnings,  screws,  i^,  or  drying  cryatcUa 
and  ores.  The  material  to  be  dried  is  put  into  the  hollow  pan  A, 
which  is  then  rotated  at  about  2,000  rerolntions  jwr  minate. 
The  oil,  or  water,  esoapea  throogh  the  narrow  opening  between 
the  upper  and  lower  parte  of  the  pan  at  B,  into  the  oucer  oaalDg 
D,  and  thence  to  the  spout  E.    The  pan  is  emptied  by  lifting  it 
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bodily  from  the  top  of  the  spindle  and  turning  it  upside  down. 
It  rests  on  a  leather-faoed  disc  on  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  is 
kept  central  by  a  continuation  of  the  same,  whioh  fits  easily 
into  a  recess  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  This  arrangement 
permits  of  a  little  slip  at  starting,  by  which  the  driving  belt  is 
relieved  from  any  sudden  or  severe  stress.  The  spindle  is 
similar  in  oouatruction  to  the  one  just  described,  but  inverted, 
■o  that  this  machine  is  also  self-balancing. 
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Lboturb  XXin.— Questions. 

1.  The  g^eraor  and  flywheel  of  an  engine  have  both  the  purpose  of 
regnlatine  its  speed.     IbrolaiD  how  their  actions  in  this  respect  aiffer. 

2.  £z|Main  the  principle  of  WatCs  pendulom  governor,  and  state  its 
advantages  and  defects.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  im- 
proving this  form  of  governor;  discuss  the  actioD  of  any  such  modern 
Apparatus  with  which  you  are  acquainted. 

3w  What  are  the  principal  essentials  of  a  good  steam  engine  governor  ? 
Sketch,  in  oatline,  any  one  form  of  governor  with  which  yon  are  acquainted, 
and  explain  to  what  extent  it  is  satisfactory  according  to  the  conditions 
"which  Tou  have  laid  down,  or  how  it  might  be  improved. 

4.  Saetch  the  ordinary  pendulum  or  ball  governor  of  a  steam  engine. 
Mark  oa  your  drawing  some  particular  line  whose  length  is  related  to  the 
nnmber  of  revolutions  of  the  balls.  State  the  relation  as  nearly  as  you 
knorw  it.     If  the  line  referred  to  be  shortened  in  proportion  of  2  :  3.  how 

mnch  would  the  number  of  revolutions  be  increased  ?    Ans.   J^  \  J2, 

5.  Sketch  an  ordinary  Watt's  governor,  and  explain  its  action  upon  the 
Talve  with  which  it  is  connected.  Why  is  it  an  miprovement  to  snift  the 
points  of  suspension  so  that  the  arms  cross  each  other? 

6.  Explain  the  advantages  of  the  crossed-arm  governor  for  a  steam- 
engine.  Find  the  height  of  the  cone  when  the  engine  is  making  40 
vevolntaoos  per  minute,  and  prove  the  formula  on  which  you  rely.  (S.  and 
A.  Adv.  Steam  Exam.,  1891.) 

7.  Define  the  term  "isochronous'*  as  applied  to  governors.  How  may 
isochroniam  be  approximately  obtained?  Prove  the  formula,  connecting 
the  height  of  the  cone  of  revolution  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
mxiutey  for  a  simple  pendulum  governor.  (S.  and  A.  Adv.  Steam  Exam., 
1892.) 

8.  Sketch  the  pendulum  governor  as  Watt  made  it.  From  the  balls  of 
*  ooDUDon  governor,  whose  collective  weight  is  A,  there  is  hung  by  a  pair 
of  links  (of  lengths  equal  to  the  ball-rods)  a  load,  B,  capable  of  sliding  up 
and  down  the  spindle.  Compare  the  loaded  and  common  {governor  as 
regards  sensitiveness,  the  weights  of  the  arms  or  links  being  neglected. 
(S.  and  A.  Adv.  Steam  Exam.) 

9.  Find  an  expression  for  the  height  of  the  cone  in  a  loaded  governor 
when  rotating  at  a  ^{[iven  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  8how,  bv  a 
sketch,  the  connection  of  the  governor  with  a  throttle  valve.  By  what 
arrangement  may  the  tendency  to  over-sensitiveness  be  corrected  ?  (S.  and 
A.  Hods.  Steam  Exam.,  1801.) 

10.  Find  the  height  of  a  simple  or  *'Wktt"  governor  revolving  at  80 
revolutions  per  minute.  If  the  same  governor  had  a  weight  of  40  lbs. 
attached  to  the  sleeve,  the  balls  weighing  3  lbs.  each,  what  should  be  its 
height,  supposing  the  same  speed  to  be  maintained,  and  the  link  work  to 
be  such  that  the  sleeve  rises  twice  as  fast  as  the  balls  ?  Neglect  the  weight 
of  the  connecting  links.     (S.  and  A.  Adv.  Steam  Exam.,  1895.) 

11.  Find  the  height  of  a  simple  conical  pendulum  revolving  at  80  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Jf  a  loaded  governor,  making  240  revolutions  per 
minnte,  had  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  attached  to  the  sleeve,  the  balls  wei^hmg 
2  Iha.  each,  what  would  be  its  height,  the  vertical  motion  of  the  balls  being 
half  that  of  ihe  sleeve?    (S.  and  A.  Adv.  Steam  Exam.,  1894.) 

12.  Sketch  and  describe  any  spring  loaded  governor,  and  compare  the 
aetaon  of  the  spring  with  that  of  a  weight. 
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13.  What  objeofcion  is  there  to  regulating  the  speed  of  an  engine  by  the 
throttle  valve  ? 

14.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  aatomatic  ezjMuision  gear,  showing 
wherein  lie  its  special  advanta^  in  the  economic  working  of  an  engine. 
Sketch  such  an  arrangement  ana  its  connections.  (S.  and  A.  Hons.  Steam 
£xam..  1894.) 

15.  Explain  by  the  aid  of  the  necessary  sketches  the  constmctioa  of 
either  tbs  Armington-Sims  or  the  Westinghouse  high-speed  flywheel 
,i^vemor  and  valve  gear.  Show  clearly  how  in  these  arrangements  the 
throw  and  angle  of  advance  of  the  eccentric  are  varied,  whilst  the  lead  is 
Kept  constant.  (S.  and  A.  Hons.  Steam  Exam.,  1895.)  (Robey's  and 
I^uuoms,  Sims  &  Jeffieries'  shaft  governors  are  similar  to  those  asked  for.) 

16.  What  special  benefit  is  obtained  by  adding  a  relay  to  a  governor? 
Sketch  and  describe  a  relay  which  antomatically  follows  up  the  motion  of 
the  governor. 

17.  Sketch  Knowles'  supplemental  governor  and  describe  its  action. 

18.  Describe  the  pendulum  governor  of  the  Otto  engine,  and  point  oat^ 
by  reference  to  sketches,  the  manner  in  which  it  acts.  (S.  and  A.  Adv. 
Steam  Exam.,  1889.) 

19.  Explain  clearly  the  arrangement  by  which  the  speed  of  an  Otto  engine 
is  regulated  (S.  and  A.  Adv.  Steam  Exam.,  1891.) 

20.  Describe  any  form  of  inertia  governor  used  for  regulating  the  speed 
of  a  gas  engine. 

21.  Describe,  with  proper  sketches,  a  form  of  vibrating  pendulum 
regulator  as  fitted  to  an  Otto  gas  engine,  and  explain  how  it  acts,  and 
is  made  adjustable.  Assuming  that  the  pendulum  is  actuated  by  the 
rotation  of  the  gas  and  air  valve,  describe  ^e  mechanism  connecting  the 
•end  of  the  valve  with  the  pendulum,  showing  that  it  forms  a  well-known 
combination  in  linkwork.     (S.  and  A.  Hons.  Steam  Exam.,  1894.) 

22.  Explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  balance  high-speed  machinery,  and 
describe  tbe  most  approved  method  of  doing  so. 

23.  What  primary  law  in  mechanics  asserts  itself  when  some  revolving; 
piece  of  machmery  moves  at  a  high  velocity,  and  is  unbalanced  ?  A  weight 
of  1  lb.  is  placed  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel  2  feet  in  diameter,  which  revolves 
upon  its  axis  and  is  otherwise  balanced.  The  Unear  velocity  of  the  rim 
being  30  feet  per  second,  what  is  the  pull  on  the  axis  as  caused  by  the 
weight  of  1  lb.?    Ana.  28*1  lbs. 

24.  Explain  by  sketches  and  description  how  railway  carriage  wheels  for 
•express  trains  and  their  axles  are  balanced.  Give  your  reasons  for  and 
Against  the  common  workshop  expression  that  a  per&ct  statical  balance  m 
not  one  when  the  machine  is  run  at  a  high  speed. 
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LECTURE  XXIV. 

Contents.  ~ Graphic  Statics — A  Framed  Straotnre —Classification  of 
Frames — Firm  Frames — Deficient  Frames — Redandant  Frames  >-Ck>n- 
dilions  of  Equilibrium— Bow's  Method  of  Lettering— ^lution  of  a 
Triangular  Frame — Reciprocal  Figure  for  a  Joint — Definition  of  a 
Strut — ^Definition  of  a  Tie — Stress  Diagram — ^Determination  of  the 
Kind  of  Stress  in  a  Bar— Firm  Quadrilateral  Frame — Firm  Tri- 
angular Frame — Firm  Frame — Firm  Frame  with  Mansard  Outline — 
Questions. 

Graphic  Statics  is  the  Science  and  Art  of  determining  by  scale 
drawings  the  total  stresses  in  the  various  parts  of  a  structure. 
The  forces  transmitted  through  each  part  of  a  structure  may  be 
ascertained  either  by  calculation  or  by  graphical  construction. 
The  former  method  is  extremely  tedious,  except  in  very  simple 
cases,  whereas  the  latter  is  not  only  rapid,  but  also  affords  a 
self-eyident  means  of  choking  the  accuracy  of  the  solution. 

Definition. — ^A  Pruned  Structure  consists  of  an  assemblage 
of  rigid  bars,  so  arranged,  that  the  stresses  in  them  are  principally 
push  or  puU  and  by  the  use  of  which,  external  forces  may  be 
transmitted  or  modified. 

A  structure  is  different  from  a  machine  in  so  far  as,  the 
former  transmits  force  while  the  latter  transmits  energy.  This 
means  that  the  parts  of  a  structure  are  assumed  to  be  at  rest 
while  those  of  a  machine  must  be  in  motion. 

In  this  section  we  assume  the  following,  unless  otherwise 
stated : — 

(1)  That  the  point  of  crossing  of  two  or  more  bars  is  a  joint 
and  perfectly  frictionless. 

(2)  That  all  the  members  or  bars  are  able  to  withstand 
either  push  or  pull. 

(3)  That  each  bar  is  incapable  of  being  perceptibly  deformed 
under  the  action  of  the  stress  it  may  have  U>  carry. 

For  the  complete  specification  of  a  force,  we  must  know  the 
following  four  elements : — 
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(1)  The  point  or  place  of  application. 

(2)  The  lineof  action — t.e.,the  line  along  which  the  force  is  acting. 
^3)  The  direction  or  way  the  force  acts  along  its  line  of  action. 
(4)  The  magnitude — t.e.,  the  number  of  units  of  force. 
ClasBification  of  PrameB.— (1)  Finn  Frames  are  those  which 

have  jutt  sufficient  bars  to  prevent  change  of  shape,  and  any 
bar  may  therefore  be  lengthened  or  shortened  without  stress- 
ing any  of  the  other  members. 

^2)  Deficient  Frames  are  those  which  have  not  sufficient  bars 
to  prevent  deformation,  and  the  joints  must  therefore  be 
made  stiff  in  order  to  resist  change  of  form. 

(3)  Redundant  Frames  are  those  which  have  mare  bars  than 
are  necessary  to  resist  distortion.  In  frames  of  this  kind  we 
cannot  alter  the  length  of  certain  bars  without  stressing  one  or 
more  of  the  other  members.  Further,  the  frame  may  be  self 
stressed  if  the  redundant  bars  be  badly  fitted,  and  the  stresses 
in  the  various  members  are  indeterminate  unless  their  yield- 
ingness  be  taken  into  account. 

Conditions  of  Bquilibpium.— There  must  be  no  translation. 
This  is  assured  if  the  diagram  of  external  forces  is  a  closed 
polygon. 

There  must  be  no  rotation.     This  is  satisfied  if: — 

(1)  The  external  forces  have  no  resultant  moment  round 
every  point  that  may  be  chosen. 

(2)  The  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  all  except  two  of 
the  forces  passes  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines 
of  action  of  these  two  forces. 

If  a  number  of  external  forces  act  upon  a  structure  and  keep 
it  at  rest)  and,  if  we  have  to  determine  graphically  the  relations 
among  these  external  forces,  we  must  know  at  least : — 

EWier. — All  the  elements  of  all  the  forces  except  one  and 
nothing  about  that  one. 

Or. — AU  the  elements  of  all  the  forces  except  two,  and  about 
one  of  these  two  its  line  of  actioa  About  the  other,  one  point 
in  its  line  of  action. 

In  the  former  case,  we  determine  the  resultant  of  all  the  given 
external  forces  by  any  method,  and  the  last  or  balancing  force 
(that  is,  the  one  we  know  nothing  about)  has  (1)  its  point  of 
application  anywhere  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant,  (2)  its 
line  of  action  coincident  with  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant, 

(3)  its  direction  or  way  opposite  to  that  of  the  resultant,  and 

(4)  its  magnitude  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  resultant. 
The  second  case  will  be  clear  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  1. 

BA  is  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces,  1.2.3...(n- 2), 
acting  on  the  body  or  frame.     D  C  is  the  line  of  action  of  the 
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(n  -  1)^  force,  and  E  the  point  chosen  as  a  ]x>int  in  the  line  of 
action  of  the  n*^  force. 

//  three  forces  ckct  upon  a  body  cmd  keep  it  at  rest  their  lines  of 
action  must  all  pass  through  one  point.  Thereby,  the  line  of 
action  F  E,  of  the  n^  force  may  be  determined,  since  it  must 
piss  through  O  the  point  of  intersection  of  B  A  with  1)  0.  Then 
by  an  application  of  the  triangle  of  forces  the  magnitudes  and 
ways  or  directions  of  the  (n-  1)*^  and  n***  forces  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

Bow's  Method  of  Lettering. — In  Fig.  2  we  have  an  example 
of  Bow's  method  of  lettering  a  system  of  forces.     It  will  be  seen 


.2-3-<n-2) 


Fig.  1. — Relation  among  External 

FOBCES. 


Fig.  2.— Illustbation  of  Bow's 

MXTHOD  OF  LbTTBRING. 


that  every  force  has  one  letter  on  each  side  of  its  line  of 
action.  This  is  in  order  to  name  the  force.  Thus,  we  speak  of 
the  forces  A  B,  B  C,  0  D,  D  E,  and  E  F.  Again,  each  letter  has 
been  used  twice,  excepting  A  and  F.  This  would  indicate  that 
one  force  was  awanting  or  required  to  be  determined  : — viz., 
the  force  A  F.  This  force  may  be  the  resultant  or  the  equi- 
librant  as  the  case  may  be ;  or,  if  on  drawing  the  polygon  of 
forces,  F  coincides  with  A  (that  is,  the  magnitude  of  F  A  is 
zero),  then  the  system  is  in  translationary  equilibrium. 

In  Fig.  3,  we  have  the  forces  acting  at  the  joints  of  the 
triangular  frame  X  Y  Z,  named  by  BoVs  method. 

The  forces  which  keep  in  equilibrium  the  joints  X,  Y,  and  Z, 
are: — 

For  the  joint  X — 

The  force  B'C  (all  the  elements  of  which  are  known). 
The  action  of  the  stress  ♦CD;  and. 
The  action  of  the  stress  D  B. 

*  As  18  uBoalf  in  treatises  on  this  subject,  the  word  ttrest,  throaghout 
Part  IV.,  means  the  total  force  transmitted  hy  the  bar,  and  not  the  force 
per  unit  of  cross  area. 
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For  the  joint  Z — 

The  action  of  the  stress  B  D ; 
The  action  of  the  stress  DA;  and, 
The  supporting  force  A  B. 

And  for  the  joint  Y — 

The  action  of  the  stress  AD; 
The  action  of  the  stress  D  C ;  and, 
The  supporting  force  C  A. 

The  sapporting  force  C  A,  has-been  represented  by  a  carved 
dotted  line  to  indicate  that  all  we  know  aboat  it  is,  its  point 
of  application. 

llie  point  X  might  be  called  the  joint  BOD;  the  point  Y 
the  joint  GAD;  and  the  point  Z  the  joint  A  B  D,  since  the 
letters  Tiaming  a  joint  have  been  nsed  to  name  the  forces  acting 
at  that  joint. 

In  Fig.  3,  we  have  used  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C  each  four 
times  and  the  letter  D  six  times.  In  practice,  this  is  avoided 
bj  lettering,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4.  Then  the  forces  and  bars 
wQl  have  Uie  same  names  as  before.     Success  in  graphic  solu- 


Ifg,  S.—Bow's  Method  or  Littxb- 

KG  A  TbIANOULAB  FrAME. 


Fig.  4.— Bow's  Method 
Pkactige. 


tkoui  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  correct  lettering,  and  on 
eorrect  assumptions  having  been  made,  firsts  with  regaid  to  the 
total  number  of  external  forces  that  act  on  the  frame,  and 
second,  with  regard  to  what  is  known  about  the  various 
elements  of  these  external  forces. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  Graphic  Method  of  Solution  is, 
that  oar  attention  is  always  being  directed  to  the  correctness  of 
any  assumptions  that  have  been  made.     If  the  Stress 
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closes,  we  may  safely  consider  the  solution  to  be  correct  for 
the  assumptions  made ;  but,  if  it  does  not,  some  assumption  is 
wrong  or  something  has  been  left  out. 

Correct  lettering  is  aeeomplished  token  enery  external  force  and 
every  bar  Juu  one  letter  and  only  one  on  each  side  of  it. 

All  the  external  forces  must  be  applied  at  the  joints  ofthefrofme, 
bxU  if  any  should  act  at  a  point  other  than  the  end  of  a  boTy  then 
two  equivalent  parallel  forces  mtut  be  applied  to  the  member  under 
consideration^  one  at  each  end.  By  equivalent  parallel  forces  is 
meant  two  forces  which,  applied  as  stated,  would  have  the  given 
force  as  their  resultant 

The  lines  of  action  of  the  external  forces  must  notfaU  inside  the 
frame,  but  must  be  drawn  outside,  as  in  Fig.  4* 


P-IOOlbe 


Fig.  5.~Skxtch  of  Fbamb. 


Fig.  6. — Frame  Diagbav. 


Solution  of  a  Triangular  Frame. — Giv^n,  the  triangular  frame 
a  be,  and  the  force P,  completely  specified  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Its  point  of  application,  b ; 
Its  line  of  action,  d  b ; 

Its  way  or  direction  from  d  towards  b ;  and. 
Its  magnitude,  P  lbs.     Also, 

The  line  of  action  of  one  of  the  supporting  forces,  a  e. 
And  finally,  a  point  c,  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  other 
supporting  force. 
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It  18  required  to  find  the  remaining  elements  of  the  siipporting 
forces,  also  the  magnitudes  and  kind  of  stresses  in  the  bars. 

We  begin  by  drawing  the  Frame  Diagram  (Fig.  6)  to  scale. 
This  scale  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  say,  in  this  case, 
1  inch  representing  1  foot.  Then  letter  the  Frame  Diagram  by 
Bow'b  method.  Now,  let  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  A  B 
and  B  C,  on  being  produced  meet  in  O.  Then  for  no  roiaJtion^ 
the  line  of  action  of  the  other  supporting  force  C  A  (as  indi- 
cated by  the  chain  dotted  line)  must  pass  through  O,  and  also 
through  the  joint  D  C  A,  as  given.  Thus  the  line  of  action  of 
the  force  C  A  is  determined. 

Fw  no  transkUwfiy  the  triangle  of  forces  is  applied,  and  will 
give  the  magnitudes  and  ways  of  the  supporting  forces,  as 
indicated  by  Fig.  7.  The  scale  used  should  be  as  large  as 
convenient,  say  1  inch  representing  40  lbs. 


C 

Fie.  7.— DiAOfUM  tor  Fig.  8.— Rkciprooal  Fiourr 

EZTRRX AL  FORCKS.  TOR  JoiNT  BCD 

Definitior. — If  fh)m  a  point,  a  number  of  lines  radiate,  and 
if  a  polygon  be  drawn  which  has  its  sides  either  all  parallel  to,  or 
tU  at  right  angles  to  corresponding  radiating  lines,  then  this 
Polygon  Is  called  the  Reciprocal  of  the  Point. 

Thus,  the  triangle  B  C  A,  Fig.  7,  may  be  called  the  reciprocal 
of  the  point  B  A  C  or  O,  in  Fig.  6. 

We  can  now  draw  the  reciprocal  figure  for  any  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  triangular  frame.  Because,  we  know  all  about  the 
external  forces  acting  at  each  of  these  joints ;  and  further,  not 
more  than  two  bars  meet  at  each  joint. 

1/  more  than  two  bars  meet  at  a  joints  tlien  tee  mtiat  know^  in 
addition  to  all  ths  external  forces  acting  at  that  joints  the  stresses 
in  all  the  bars  except  twOj  b^ore  the  reciprocal  can  be  drawn. 
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Fig.  8  is  the  reciprocal  figure  for  the  joint  BCD.  It  is  drawn 
to  the  same  scale  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Fig.  7, 
▼iz. : — B  0  parallel  and  equal  to  the  external  force  B  C ;  O  D 
parallel  to  the  bar  C  D ;  and  D  B  parallel  to  the  bar  D  B. 

The  length  of  the  lines  CD  and  B  D,  in  Fig.  8  (measured  to 
the  same  scale  as  that  used  for  B  C)  determine  the  magnitudes 
of  two  forces  which,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  external 
force  B  C,  would  keep  the  joint  B  C  D,  at  rest.  The  two  forces 
C  D  and  D  B,  are  the  actions  on  the  joint  of  the  stresses  in  the 
bars  C  D  and  D  B,  and  therefore  measure  the  magnitudes  of  the 
stresses  in  these  bars.  The  arrow-heads  give  the  ways  or  direc- 
tions aloDg  the  line  of  centres  of  the  bars  of  the  actions  C  D 
andDB. 

Figs.  9  and  10  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale  and  in  the  same 
way  as  Fig.  8,  and  represent  the  reciprocals  for  the  joints  B  D  A 
and  ADC  respectively. 

From  Figs.  9  and  10  we  get  similar  information  regarding  the 
bars  A  D  and  D  B,  and  their  actions  on  the  joint  DBA,  and  the 
bars  C  D  and  D  A,  and  their  actions  on  the  joint  A  D  C,  to  that 
derived  from  Fig.  8  regarding  the  joint  BCD. 

In  the  reciprocal  figure  for  the  joint  BCD,  Fig.  8,  the  way 


C 

Fig.  9.— Rkciprogal  foe  Fig.  10.— Reciprocal  fob 

Joint  B D  A.  Joimt  ADC. 

of  the  action  on  the  joint  BCD,  of  the  stress  in  the  bar  C  D,  is 
towards  the  left  and  upwards,  while  in  Fig.  10  the  way  of  the 
action  of  the  stress  in  the  same  bar  on  the  joint  A  D  C,  is 
towards  the  right  and  downwards. 

We  will  now  explain  the  cause  of  this  apparent  contradiction 
in  the  two  reciprocids.  The  reciprocal  for  the  joint  BCD,  shows 
that  the  way  of  the  action  on  the  joint  BCD,  of  the  stress  in 
the  bar  D  0,  is  towards  the  pin  B  C  D — that  is,  pushing  it. 
(This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  11  by  the  small  arrow.)  Then  from 
j^ewton's  third  law  the  pin  BCD,  must  push  the  bar  with  an 
equal  and  opposite  force. 
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Pin  BCD. 


Pin  CAD: 


Fig.  II.t-The  Bi.R  C  D. 


If  the  bar  D  C,  pushes  the  pin  B  C  D,  it  must  also  push  the 
pin  CAD.  For  this  reason,  that  no  bar  can  simultaneously 
posh  a  pin  at  one  end  of  itself  and  pull  one  at  its  other  end. 
Tills  is  what  the  recipi-ocal  for  the  joint  ADC,  indicates. 

Definitiox  of  a  Strut. — When  the  reciprocal,  for  a  joint 
indicates  tiiat  the  way  of 
the  action  of  the  stress  in  ^ 
a  bar  18  towards  the  joint, 
then  that  bar  is  under 
CMnpreasion  and  is  called 
a  stnit 

On  reference  to  the  re- 
ciprocals for  the  joints 
BDA  and  ADC,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  iMir  D  A, 
is  palling  &t  the  pins 
BDA  and  ADC.  But, 
bj  the  action  and  reaction 
law,  the  pins  will  pull  at 
the  ends  of  the  bar,  and  this  means  that  the  bar  D  A,  is  under 
tensional  stress  of  an  amount  measured  by  the  length  of  the 
line  D  A,  in  the  reciprocal  figures. 

DsFiKinoK  OF  A  Tie.— When  the  reciprocal  for  a  joint  indicates 
that  the  way  of  the  action  of  the  stress  in  a  bar  is  away  from  the 
jamt,  then  that  bar  is  nndsr  tension,  and  is  called  a  Ue. 

In  Fig.  12,  the  reciprocals  for  the  three  joints  of  the  frame 
snd  the  one  for  the  point  O,  have  been  combined  into  one 
diagram,  which  may  be  called  either 

the  Stress  Dii^pram  or  the  reciprocal  ^0 

of  the  Frame  Diagram. 

Definition. — Two  figures  are  re- 
ciprocal when  eveiy  point  in  the  one 
m  a  corresponding  reciprocal  m  the 
other. 

For  example,  the  point  C,  in  Fig.  12 
bas  the  lines  D  C,  A  C,  and  B  C,  meet- 
ing in  it.  If  we  refer  to  the  Frame 
Diagmm,  Fig.  6,  we  find  that,  the  bar 
C  D,  the  force  B  C,  and  the  force  A  C, 
form  the  reciprocal  for  this  point  C 
in  Fig.  12. 

We  do  not  put  arrow  heads  on 
the  Stress  Diagrams;  they  would  lead 
to  confusion,  and  are  quite  unneces- 


Fig.  12.-— COHBINATIOK  Of 

the   rxciprogaus,   or 
Stress  Diagram. 


L.. 
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sary.  Take  for  example  the  line  A  D,  Fig.  12,  from  the  reci- 
procal of  the  joint  A  B  D,  we  would  require  an  arrow  head 
pointing  from  D  towards  A ;  while,  from  the  reciprocal  of  the 
joint  A  D  C,  an  arrow  head  would  require  to  point  the  other 
way.  (The  double  arrow  on  the  line  A  D,  points  to  the  fact  that 
a  stress  has  no  way.) 

It  will  have  been  observed  : — 

(1)  That  when  Figs.  7,  8,  and  9  have  been  drawn  they  give 
all  the  information  that  was  intended  to  be  derived  from  drawing 
Fig.  10 — viz.,  Fig.  8  gave  the  magnitude  of  0  D,  and  Fig.  9  that 
of  DA. 

(2)  That  when  we  place  the  reciprocal  for  the  joint  A  B  D,  on 
the  reciprocal  for  the  point  O,  as  in  Fig.  12,  we  have  only  to 
join  D  to  0  in  order  to  complete  the  diagram. 

These  two  observations  point  out  that  we  have  too  much 
information ;  the  excess  is  due  to  the  finding  of  the  point  O. 
This  frame  is  one  of  a  class  where  we  may  find  the  stresses  without 
first  finding  all  the  elements  of  the  reactions  or  supporting  forces. 

Stress  Diagram. — We  shall  now  show  how  to  determine  the 
Stress  Diagram  direct  from  the  Frame  Diagram — i.e.,  without 
first  finding  the  reciprocals  for  the  joints,  and  combining  them 
into  one. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  as  to  which  way  we  go  round  a  structure 
— i.e.  (referring  to  Fig.  6),  whether  we  go  from  A  to  B  and  then 
to  C,  or  the  other  way  round.  We  shall  find  it  to  be  an  advan- 
tage to  go  round  every  structure  in  the  same  way  as  the  hands 
of  a  watch.  By  doing  so  we  shall  find  that  the  Stress  Diagram 
will  always  lie  to  the  left  hand  of  the  external  force  polygon. 
This  will  enable  us  to  know  where  to  begin  the  external  force 
polygon  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  Stress  Diagram. 

Referring  to  Fig.  6,  where  we  are  not  supposed  to  know 
either  the  point  O,  or  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  C  A,  let 
us  plot  out  therefrom  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  12. 

(1)  Draw  BC,  in  Fig.  12,  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the 
external  force  B  C  in  the  Frame  Diagram,  Fig.  6,  and  containing 
100  units,  to  some  convenient  scale,  say  1  inch  to  represent 
40  lbs.  The  correct  lettering  of  this  line  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  work.  Since  we  are  going  round  the  frame  in  the 
direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch^that  is,  from  B  to  C — then  B 
must  be  put  at  the  top  end  and  C  at  the  bottom  end  of  the 
line  just  drawn  so  as  to  indicate  the  way  of  the  force  correctly. 
If  this  point  is  attended  to,  little  trouble  will  be  experienced  in 
drawing  the  diagrams. 

(2)  Draw  from  the  last  point  found  (viz.,  C)  a  line  parallel  to 
some  force  or  bar  which  has  C  as  one  of  the  letters  for  its  name; 
for  example  C  D. 
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(3)  Draw  from  the  other  end  B  of  the  lino  B  C,  a  line  parallel 
io  the  bar  B  D,  and  mark  the  point  of  crossing  of  the  two  lines  D. 

(4)  Through  D,  the  last  point  determined,  draw  D  A  parallel 
to  the  bar  D  A,  and  from  some  of  the  other  points  found  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  a  force  whose  line  of  action  is  known.  Now, 
C  A  cannot  be  used  because  we  only  know  its  point  of  applica- 
tion,  but  we  know  the  line  of  action  of  B  A.  Then  drawing 
from  B,  in  Fig.  12,  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the 
supporting  force  A  B,  we  determine  the  point  A. 

(5)  On  joining  C  with  A  we  obtain  a  line  parallel  to  the  line 
of  action  of  the  supporting  force  0  A,  and  the  length  of  this  line^ 
C  A,  measures  the  magnitude  of  the  force. 

(6)  Measuring  the  lines  in  Fig.  12  with  the  scale  used  to  draw 
down  the  line  B  C,  we  obtain  the  magnitudes  of  the  stresses  in 
all  the  bars  and  of  the  two  supporting  forces. 

How  to  Determine  the  land  of  Stress  in  a  Bar.— We  will  begin 
with  the  consideration  of  the  forces  which  act  on  the  left-hand 
joint— viz.,  the  joint  BD  A,  in  Fig.  12. 

Success  in  this  part  of  the  work  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
giving  to  each  bar  meeting  in  the  joint  under  consideration  its 
proper  name — i.e.,  by  letters  in  their  proper  order. 

Since  toe  have  gone  round  tlie  external  forces  in  drawittg  the 
Slre$8  Diagram  Jrom  B  to  C,  dec — that  ie,  in  the  direction  of  the 
^onde  of  a  watch — we  must  go  round  each  joint  of  the  structure 
tn  the  same  VKty  when  naming  the  bars  meeting  in  thai  joint. 

The  bars  meeting  in  the  joint  B  D  A,  would  therefore  be 
called,  the  bar  B  D,  the  bar  D  A,  and  the  supporting  force  or 
PMetion  A  B.  Having  thus  determined  the  name  of  the  bar, 
ve  then  refer  to  the  Stress  Diagram  in  order  to  find  the  way 
Uk  which  the  stress  in  that  bar  acts  with  regard  to  the  joint. 

Take  for  example  the  horizontal  member  in  the  Frame 
l^iagram,  Fig.  13  (this  member  is  called  the  tie  rod  or  tie 
lieam,  since  it  ties  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters  together),  its 
name  with  reference  to  the  joint  B  D  A,  is  DA.  Now,  in  the 
Stress  Diagram  D  is  on  the  left  of  A,  and,  therefore,  the  stress 
in  the  bar  D  A,  acts  from  left  to  right  (i.e.,  from  D  to  A)  with 
nspect  to  the  pin  at  the  joint  B  D  A.  This  means  that  the 
W  D  A,  is  pulling  at  the  pin  B  D  A,  and  therefore  the  pin 
B  D  A,  pulls  at  the  bar,  thereby  putting  the  bar  into  tension. 

Similarly  the  stress  in  the  bar  B  D  (called  a  rafter)  acts,  so 
&r  as  the  joint  B  D  A  is  concerned,  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  B  D  in  the  Stress  Diagram — that  is,  from  B  to  D.  The  bar 
B  D,  is  therefore  pushing  at  the  joint  B  D  A,  and  is  thus  put 
into  compression  by  the  reaction  of  the  pin  B  D  A. 

BcnjB  TO  Determine  the  Kind  of  Stress  in  a  Bar. — Take 
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the  letters  on  each  side  of  the  Bar  in  the  Frame  Diagram,  in 
the  same  order  with  respect  to  the  joint  on  which  the  Bar  aeta, 
as  we  hare  taken  the  letters  on  each  side  of  the  External  Forces 
acting  on  the  Frame.  Then  along  the  line  in  the  Streas 
Diagram^  which  is  named  after  the  Bar,  from  the  first  letter 


PmBCO 


!/o 


Pin  BDAC? ^ 


I 


Pin  ADC 


Frakb  Diaobav. 


Strxss  Diaqkak. 
Fig.  13. — Stbbss  Acnoir  on  Pins. 

towards  the  second,  gives  the  way  of  the  stress'  action  with 
respect  to  the  joint  nnder  consideration.  If  the  way  is  towards 
liie  joint  the  stress  in  the  Bar  is  Compression  or  Posh,  and  the 
Bar  is  called  a  Stmt.  If  the  way  is  away  from  the  joint  the 
stress  is  a  Tension  or  Pnll,  and  the  Bar  is  called  a  Tie. 


FIRM   QUABRILATSBAL   FRAME. 
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Tbe  above  rale  may  also  be  applied  fco  a  point  in  a  bar.  Take, 
fat  example,  the  point  E,  in  the  tie  rod,  and  suppose  we  want  to 
find  how  the  left-hand  portion  of  the  tie  rod  acts  upon  the 
section  at  B.  Then  the  name  of  the  left-hand  portion  of  the 
tie  rod  with  respect  to  E  is  A  D,  and  from  the  Stress  Diagram  this 
acts  firom  right  to  left — that  is,  away  from  £ — and  is  therefore 
polling  at  the  section. 


tons 


•-'Tl  _  X 


U 


Fio.  14a. — Framb  Diagram. 
Fbimb  Solvable  without  knowing  all  about  Reaoiions. 

Notice  that  the  tie  rod,  with  respect  to 
the  left-hand  joint,  is  called  D  A,  and  with 
respect  to  the  right-hand  joint  would  be 
called  A  D,  and  similarlj  with  any  other 
Win  the  frame. 

Hie  above  rale  for  the  kind  of  stress 
does  away  with  the  use  of  arrow-heads 
and  of  supplementary  diagrams. 

The  action  of  all  the  bars  on  the  pins 
of  the  frame  are  shown  in  the  small  dia- 
surrounding  the  Frame  Diagram  of 
13. 

Quadrilateral  Frame.— This  frame 
it  one  of  a  type  which  allows  a  solution  to 
be  found  without  having  first  determined 
all  the  elements  of  the  reactions. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  right-hand 
end  rests  on  rollers,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1 4a. 
Gonsequently  the  line  of  action  of  the  re- 
action is  practically  vertical.  If  it  simply 
slides  instead  of  rolling,  then  the  reaction  is  inclined  to  the 
normal  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction,  and  inclined 


Fig.  14&.— Stbess 
Diagram. 
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to  that  side  of  the  normal  which  will  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
frame.  The  left-hand  end  of  the  frame  in  Fig.  14a  is  assumed 
to  be  anchored  to  the  wall  by  bolts,  «bc.  All  we  know  about 
the  left-hand  reaction  is  its  point  of  application. 

If  we  suppose  both  ends  of  a  frame  to  be  anchored,  then  wo 
only  know  the  points  of  application  of  the  reactions,  and  we 
assume  that  their  lines  of  action  are  parallel  to  each  ovher  and 
to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces. 

We  begin  by  drawing  the  Frame  Diagram  to  as  large  a  scale  as 
possible,  and  then  indicate  the  external  forces  at  the  joints  by 
their  lines  of  action.  The  right-hand  reaction  is  indicated  by 
vertical  line,  and  the  lefb-hand  reaction  by  a  dotted  curved  line, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  14a.  We  then  letter  the  diagram  according  to 
Bow's  method. 

In  drawing  the  Stress  Diagrams,  we  shall  always  go  round  the 
Frame  Diagrams  clock  ways. 

We  begin  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  first  force  or  load  £C.  This  line  should  contain  as  many 
units  of  length  as  BC  contains  units  of  force,  which  in  this 
example  is  2  tons.* 

Then  draw  G  D  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  C  D, 
and  containing  4  units  of  length  corresponding  to  the  4  tons 
load.  Next  draw  D  £  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  load 
D  £,  and  £  F  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  £  F, 
representing  8  units  and  4  units,  respectively. 

The  line  B  C  D  £  F  is  called  the  Line  of  Loads. 

In  order  to  complete  the  Stress  Diagram  we  shall  begin  with 
the  joint  G  D  G,  which  is  the  only  joint  of  which  we  have  suffi- 
cient data.  Draw  from  the  point  G  in  the  '*  Line  of  Loads  "  a 
line  parallel  to  the  bar  G  G,  and  from  D  a  line  parallel  to  the  bar 
D  G.  The  intersection  of  these  two  lines  is  called  the  point  G. 
From  G  draw  G  H  parallel  to  the  bar  G  H,  and  from  £  draw 
£  H  parallel  to  the  bar  £  H.  This  determines  the  point  H. 
Then  draw  H  A  parallel  to  the  bar  H  A,  and  from  F  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  reaction  F  A.  The  inter- 
section of  these  two  lines  fixes  the  point  A.  Joining  A  with  B 
gives  the  finishing  line  of  the  Stress  Diagram.  The  line  A  B  in 
tiie  Stress  Diagram  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  left* 
hand  reaction. 

By  applying  the  rule  for  the  kind  of  stress,  we  can  determine 
from  the  diagram  all  we  may  wish  to  know — «.^.,  with  respect 
to  the  top  right-hand  joints  the  diagonal  member  is  called  H  G. 

*  The  scale  for  the  diagram  should  be  as  large  as  convenient.  A  rough 
gness  may  be  made  by  adding  all  the  loads  together,  and  assuming  that 
this  will  be  the  total  vertical  length  of  the  diagram. 


FIRM   TBIANOULAB   FBAXE. 
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On  reference  to  the  Stress  Diagram  we  see  that  the  way  of  its 
action  is  from  H  to  G  which  means  pushing  at  the  joint. 
Therefore,  the  diagonal  member  is  in  compression,  and  so  on  for 
the  other  members. 


W  .,  N 


I  ton 


Fig.  15a.~FBAMB  Diaobau. 
Fbams  with  Wind  Pbsssubb. 


The  magnitudes  of  the 
stresses  are  measured  by 
the  lengths  of  the  lines  in 
the  Stress  Diagram. 

The  polygon  B  CDEFA 
it  called  the  polygon  of  ez- 
tenud  forees. 

•  Finn  Triangular  Frame. 
— ^This  frame,  Fig.  15a,  can 
also  be  solved  without 
knowing  all  about  the 
reactions. 

The  right-hand  end  of 
the  frame  is  assumed  to 
be  resting  on  rollers,  while 
the  left-hand  end  is  an- 
chored to  the  wall.  The 
vertical  loads  on  the  Frame 
Diagram  represent  the 
action  of  gravity  on  the 
roofing,  such  as  slates,  Ac., 


Fio.  15d.— Stbiss  Diagram. 


vhich  is  assumed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surface. 
In  Fig.  15a,  the  rafters  are  shown  divided  into  three  equal 

10 
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parts  called  bays;  and,  sinoe  the  joint  at  each  end  of  a  bay  must 
carry  ona  half  of.  the  unifomily  distributed  load  over  that  bay. 


onm 


Fio.  16(1 — F&AME  Diagram. 
FmM  Frame  with  a  Quadrilateral  Part. 


Fig.  166. — Stress  Diagram. 


the  vertical  loads  will  have  the  pro- 
portions shown  by  the  numbers  on 
the  Frame  Diagram.  Wind  pressure 
is  also  assumed  to  be  uniformly  dis- 
tributed, and  is  reckoned  as  so  many 
lbs.  per  square  foot  normal  to  the 
rafters.  This  is  indicated  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  Frame  Diagram. 

Note. —  When  wind  preaswre  cbcU 
on  the  rafter  which  is  anchoredy  the 
stresses  in  the  members  of  the  fram/s 
are  more  severe  tlian  witen  it  acts  on 
the  free  rafter.  This  should  be  re- 
membered when  designing  a  roof. 

Since  we  know  all  the  elements 
of  thQ  external  forces,  the  line  of 
loads  may  be  drawn  as  in  Fig.  lib. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  complete 
the  Stress  Diagram  we  can  begin  at 
the  top  joint  of  the  Frame  Diagram 
where  only  two  members  meet. 
This  enables  us  to  find  first  the  point 
P  in  the  Stress  Diagram,  then  the 
point  Q,  and  so  on. 


nRM  FRAME  WITH   MANSARD  OUTLINE. 
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Fam  Frame. — ^The   frame    represented    in  Fig.   16a    is    of 
the  same  class  as  the  two  preceding.     In  drawing  the  Stress 


Fio.  170.— Fbamb  Diagram. 
Firm  Frame  with  Mansard  Outlinx. 


IMsgram,  although  we  have  deter- 
mined the  point  N  and  the  point 
M,  we  cannot  fix  the  point  F,  until 
▼e  obtain  the  point  O.  After  that) 
the  diagram  closes  in  the  usual 
way. 

FiiDi  Frame  with  Mansard  Out- 
Km.  —  In  Fig.  17a  we  have  illus- 
trated a  frame  having  the  double- 
sloped  outline  of  the  Mansard  E.  >of. 
It  is  of  the  same  type  as  Fig.  16a, 
And  presents  the  same  peculiarity 
in  the  drawing  of  the  Stress  Dia- 
gram. Wind  pressure  is  indicated 
on  the  right-hand  rafters.  The 
forces  EF  and  GH  are  both  nor- 
mal to  the  bar  F  F.  Tli^  should, 
*<>w«twr,  he  of  eqtuU  vcUtte,  Also, 
the  forces  H  E  and  L  M  are  both 
perpendicular  to  the  bar  K  F. 


—Stress  Diagram. 
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LKCraBE  XXIV.— QuKSTioy.i. 

1.  What  ifl  a  frame  or  framed  stmctare?  DistingiiiBh  between  the 
three  different  kinds  of  frames. 

2.  Explain  in  yonr  own  words  Bow*s  method  of  lettering  a  system  of 
forces,  with  two  examples. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  reciprocal  of  a  point,  and  a  pair  of  reciprooal 
figures? 

4.  Explain  how  you  would  represent  forces  in  a  diagram  so  as  to  deter- 
mine those  in  each  part  of  a  structure,  and  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  the  oonstruction  depends. 

5.  State  a  rule  for  determining  the  kind  of  stress  in  a  bar. 

6.  Illustrate  and  explain  how  you  would  find  the  stresses  in  a  firm  qaadri- 
lateral  frame. 

7.  Illustrate  and  explain  how  you  would  find  the  stresses  in  a  firm  tri- 
angular frame. 

8.  Illustrate  and  explain  how  you  would  find  the  stresses  in  the  outline 
of  a  Mansard  frame. 
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OoNTBKTS. — Sabatitnted  Framee— King  Poet  Tmss—Kieht- Angled  Sfcrat 
TniBs — Roof  Tnu8 — Load  at  an  Internal  Joint  of  a  Frame — Modified 
French  Truss — ^Bowstring  Tnus — Questions. 

Substitated  Frames. — The  types  of  frames  illustrated  in  the  pre- 
vious Lecture,  although  not  practical  examples,  are  intended  to 
be  substituted  for  some  other  actual  form  in  order  to  determine 
the  reactions  therein,  since  the  reactions  do  not  depend  upon  the 
form  of  frame  canying  the  roofing,  but  merely  on  the  distribntion 
of  the  loads.  In  substituting  one  of  the  above  frames  for  a 
practical  one,  we  must  have  the  joints  of  the  substituted  frame 
coincident  -with  those  of  the  given  one.  This  will  be  illustrated 
bj  the  following  examples  :-^ 

fflng-Post  Trass. — In  Fig.  18  we  have  the  Frame  Diagram  of 
a  king  post  truss  with  wind  pressure  on  the  right-hand  rafter. 
In  this  case,  we  assume  both  rafters  to  be  anchored  to  the  walls. 
Therefore,  all  we  know  about  the  elements  of  the  reactions  are 


Fig.  IS.—Framb  Diagram  op  King  Post  Truss. 

their  points  of  application,  and  that  their  lines  of  action  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant  of  the  external  forces. 

Before  we  can  determine  the  Stress  Diagram  tor  this  frame  we 
must  first  determine  the  reactions,  because  more  than  two  bars 


KIKO-POST  TRUSS. 


rei 


■eet  in  each  of  the  joints  exoept  the  two  where  the  reactions 
act.  Gonaeqiientlj,  nntil  we  determine  all  the  elements  of  tho 
metioui  we  oaimot  begin  at  either  of  these  two  joints. 

E 


Fig.  19.— Substxtutki)  Frakx. 

In  order  to  determine  the  reactions,  we  shall  substitute  a 
frame  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  15a.     This  substituted 

ft 


i>C 


Fm.  fiO.— 8TRX8S  DUGBAH  V0B  SuBSTITUTET)  FaAXS. 
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frame  is  shown  in  Fig.  19.  lu  practice,  this  fiiune  is  merely 
sketched  in  order  to  apply  the  proper  letters.  The  dotted  lines 
are  drawn  in  the  Frame  Diagram,  or  the  set  square  is  simply 
made  to  pass  throngh  the  requisite  joints,  and  then  the  lines 
are  drawn  parallel  thereto  in  the  Stress  Diagram.  To  obtain 
Fig.  20  we  begin  by  drawing  the  line  of  loads.  Then,  we  find 
the  point  X,  when  a  line  from  the  point  X  drawn  parallel  to  the 
substituted  bar  X  Y,  and  one  from  the  point  C  parallel  to  the 
rafter  0  Y  fix  the  point  Y.  Next  we  find  the  point  Z.  Now, 
the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  external  foroes  is 


FlO.  21.--STRI8S  DlAGBAM  FOB  KiKO  P09T  TbUSS. 

parallel  to  the  line  joining  L  with  B.  Therefore,  the  point  A 
must  lie  on  this  line  since  the  reactions  L  A  and  A  B  are 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  line  of  action  of  this  resultant. 
Consequently,  we  find  the  point  A  by  dra^ng  through  the 
point  Z  a  line  parallel  to  the  bar  Z  A  so  as  to  intersect  L  B  in 
the  point  A.  This  determines  all  the  remaining  elements  of  the 
reactions,  viz.: — 

[1)  Their  lines  of  action  parallel  to  L  A  and  A  B. 

Their  ways  from  L  towards  A,  and  from  A  towards  B. 

Their  magnitudes  by  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  the 
lines  L  A  and  A  B. 

We  can  now  draw  the  Stress  Diagram  for  the  king  post  truss, 


BIGHT-ANGLED  STRUT  TRUSS. 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  from  which  the  particulars  for  the  various 
members  may  be  determined.  Comparing  Fig.  21  with  Fig.  20, 
we  see  that  nearly  all  the  lines  of  Fig.  21  lie  along  the  lines  of 
Fig.  20.  In  practice  we  simply  draw  Fig.  21  on  the  top  6f 
Kg.  20. 

This  method  of  a  substituted  frame  introduces  fewer  errors 
due  to  dr-iwing,  than  the  usual  method  of  the  funicular  polygon 
(which  will  be  illustrated  farther  on),  because  we  make  use  of 
the  same  joints  of  the  frame  for  the  two  Figs.  20  and  21,  and 
the  same  Une  of  loads. 

There  is  one  line  in  Fig.  21  which  will  check  the  accuracy  of 
the  Stress  Diagram.  In  drawing  the  diagram  we  begin  with 
the  point  M,  and  then  find  the  points  N,  O,  and  P.  The  line 
joining  P  to  H  will  then  be  paiallel  to  the  rafter  PH,  if  the 
Stress  Diagram  is  correct. 

Sight-Angled  Strut  Trass. — In  this  frame  we  have  introduced 
loads  at  the  lower  joints  as  well  as  roofing  weights  and  wind 


Fio.  22. — FaAMS  Diagram  for  Right-Anoled  Strut  Truss. 


pressure.  We  also  assume  the  two  rafters  to  be  anchored  to  the 
walls,  as  indicated  by  the  two  dotted  curved  lines  LM 
and  AB. 

We  must  first  find  the  reactions  before  we  can  draw  the  Stress 
Diagram.  In  finding  the  reactions  we  will  substitute  the  frame 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  23. 

First  Method  of  Obtaining  Stress  Diagram  for  Original 
Frame. — Produce  the  lines  of  action  of  the  loads  at  the  lower 
joints  until  they  intersect  the  rafters.  These  points  of  inter- 
section are  considered  as  joints  in  arranging  the  substituted 
frame  and  the  lower  loads  assumed  to  be  acting  at  these  joints 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  23.     The  foroes  /F  and  H  &  in  F^.  23  are  the 
loads  N  A  and  M  N  in  Fig.  22  transferred  as  explamed. 


FiQ.  23.^SnBSTrrnTEO  Frame. 


The  Stress  Diagram  for  the  substituted  frame  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  24  and  presents  no  difficulty  requiring  explanation.  This 
diagram  gives  the  reactions  L  T  and  T  B. 


Fig.  24. — Stress  Diagram  vok 
SxTBsrrruTED  Frame. 


Fig.  25.>-Stbiss  Diagram 
FOR  Original  Frame. 
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Tn  order  to  deaw  the  Stress  Diagram  for  the  original  frame 
which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  25,  it  is  necessary  to  redraw  the  line 
of  loads  taking  them  in  their  order  as  in  Fig.  22.     That  is,  B  C, 


Fio.  26a. — Frame  Duqrah. 
Substituted  Frame  for  Top  Joint  Loads. 


CD,  DE,  EF,  FG,  GH, 
HE,  KL,  reaction  LM, 
MK,  NA  and  then  reac- 
tion AR  The  drawing 
of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Stress  Diagram  calls 
for  no  special  remark. 
(The  above  Stress  Dia- 
gram is  not  completed  for 
want  of  space.) 

8rcx>nd  Method. — Take 
tiie  top  joint  and  the 
lower  joint  loads  separ- 
ately. In  Fig.  26  we  have 
the  substituted  frame  for 
the  top  joint  loads  and 
its  Siress  Diagram.  The 
Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  265, 
determines    the    reactions 


Fio.  266.— Stscs  Diagram. 


L  W  and  W  B  due  to  the  loading  on  the  rafters. 

In  Fig.  27  we  have  a  frame  similar  to  the  one  illustrated  in 
Fig.  14a.  The  joint  A  N  S  is  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of 
the  load  N  A  in  Fig.  22,  and  the  joint  N M  BS  any  point  in  the 
line  of  action  of  the  load  M  N  in  Fig.  22.  The  left  and  right 
hand  lower  joints  of  Fig.  27  are  the  nufter  ends  in  Fig.  22 
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In  Fig.  27  the  load  T  A  is  the  reaction  W  B  found  in  Fig.  266 
reversed.     The  loads  A  N  and  N  M  are  the  loads  at  the  lower 


Fio.  27.~Sdb8TITCTBD  F&axb  Diagram  for  Lower  Joint  Loads. 

joints  in  Fig.  22,  and  tlie  load  M  Y  is 
the  reaction  L  W  of  Fig.  266  reversed. 
Therefore,  if  we  draw  the  Stress  Diar 
gram  for  the  frame  of  Fig.  27  we  deter- 
mine the  reactions  due  to  all  the  loads 
of  the  original  frame  of  Fig.  22. 

In  Fig.  28  we  have  the  Stress  Dia- 
gram for  the  frame  of  Fig.  27.  Tlie 
reactions  are  represented  hy  the  lines 
V  U  and  TJ  T.  This  figure  has  been 
drawn  to  a  smaller  scale  than  Fig.  24, 
but  the  lines  V  TJ  and  TJ  T  of  Fig.  28 
contain  the  same  number  of  units  as 
LTandTBofFig.  24. 

Roof  Trass.— In  Fig.  29  we  Iiave  a 
frame  of  a  type  that  will  not  allow  of 
the  Stress  Diagram  being  drawn  in  a 
regular  manner,  but  only  in  a  s^ep  by 
step  process. 

Fig.  30  shows  the  substituted   fi-ame 
used  in  order  to  determine  the  reactions 
LA  and  A  B,  and  in  Fig.  31  we  have  the  Stress  Diagram  fox 
both  Figs.  29  and  30. 

In  Fig.  31  we  draw  first  the  line  of  loads,  second  we  find  the 
point  O,  then  O  X  and  D  X  fix  the  point  X,  and  X  Y  and  K  Y 
nx  the  point  Y.  On  drawing  Y  A  parallel  to  the  bar  Y  A,  and 
L  A  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  reaction  at  the  right- 
hand  joint,  we  determine  the  reactions  L  A  and  A  B. 

The  point  O  is  the  same  in  both  Stress  Diagrams,  but  we 


Fio.  28.  — Stress  Dia- 
gram roR  Frahk  in 
Fig.  27. 
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cannot  determine  the  points  N  and  Q  nntil  we  have  found  the 
points  M  and   R.     The  point  M   is  found   by  drawing  DM 


Fio.  29.— Framb  Diagram  of  Roof  Truss. 

panllel  to  the  rafter  D  M,  and  A  M  parallel  to  the  tie-bar  A  M; 
then  M 17  and  K  O  fix  the  point  N,  and  similarly  for  the  point 


Fio.  30.— ^UBsnTUTXD  Fbamb  fob  Fio.  29. 

Q*    Again,  although  N  may  be  determined,  P  cannot  be  fixed 
^til  we  have  found  Q. 
^e  line  N  P  or  P  Q  forms  a  check  line. 

Ilote, — The  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  31  are  the  only  part  of  the  Siren 
^gtamfor  the  eubetituted  frame  that  luu  not  been  required  for  tJie 
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Load  at  an  Internal  Joint  of  a  Frame. — In  Fig.  32a  we  lia^e  » 
frame  the  same  as  the  last  one,  but  with  a  Icuul  applied  ttt  a 
joint  inside  the  frame.  This  load  is  represented  in  the  Fraine 
Diagram  by  the  small  arrow  near  the  letter  P,  and  is  applied  at 
the  joint  O  P  Q  T. 

Note, — If  the  force  had  been  applied  at  a  pairU  in  the  6ar,  then 
eqaivaient  parallel  forces  applied  to  the  joints  at  the  end  of  the  bar 
will  aUow  a  9ol%Uion  to  he  determined. 

To  obtain  a  solution  for  this  frame  loaded  as  shown,  intsro- 
duce  a  bar  with  its  centre  line  lying  along  the  line  of  action  of 


if^  =  ' 


Fig.  31. — Stress  Diagram  fob  both  Root  Truss  akd 

Substituted  Frame. 


the  given  force.  Then,  where  this  bar  cuts  an  outside  member 
of  the  frame,  apply  a  force  having  all  its  elements  (except- 
ing the  point  of  application)  the  same  as  those  of  the  given 
load. 

The  introduced  bar  is  represented  in  Fig.  32a  by  the  dotted 
line  S  T,  and  the  applied  force  by  the  chain  dotted  line  M  A. 
The  force  MA  will  have  the  same  action  on  the  members  of  the 
frame  through  the  bar  S  T,  that  the  load  at  the  joint  O  P  Q  T 
hue,  therefore  the  load  must  be  left  out  after  M  A  is  applied. 

Note,  — The  introduced  bar  might  have  been  placed  bettoeen  the 
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jmi  uksn  the  load  is  acting  and  the  rajler^  and  the.  equivalent 
jortB  applied  <U  the  rafter  end  of  the^  bar.* 


Fig.  32a.— Frame  Diagram. 
Root  Truss,  with  Load  at  Iiiternal  Joint. 


Fig.  32^.— Stress  Diagram. 

*T1ie  student  sbonld  work  this  method  as  an  exercise.    Some  of  the 
fines  of  the  Stress  Diagram  will  be  lowered  but  the  streans  will  remain 
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The  Frame  Diagram,  Fig.  32a,  is  loaded  similarly  to  tho  frame 
of  Fig.  22.     The  reactions  are  therefore  found  in  the  same  way. 
After  the  external  force  polygon  has  been  drawn,  the  Stress 


Fio.  33a.~FBAME  Diaobax. 


Fig.  336.— Stress  Diaobam. 
Fbame  Rbquibxno  Special  Methods  for  Solution. 

Diagram  may  be  completed  by  the  same  method  as  that  used  for 
the  fran>e  of  Fig.  29. 

Referring  to  the  Stress  Diagram  of  Fig.  32a,  we  sea  that  the 
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bar  T  S  exerts  the  same  pull  at  the  joint  T  S  M  A  as  the  force 
M  A.  These  two  therefore  balance  each  other,  and  we  are  left 
with  the  pall  which  the  bar  S  T  exerts  on  the  joint  O  F  Q  T. 
This  pull  S  T,  on  the  joint  O  F  Q  T,  is  identical  in  all  its 
elements  with  the  load ;  and  therefore,  the  stresses  in  the 
members  of  the  frame  will  be  identical  with  those  due  to  the 
original  load. 

Modified  French  Trass.— This  Truss  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  33a, 
and  presents  some  difficulties  in  its  solution.  We  first  deter- 
mine the  reactions  as  already  explained  and  draw  the  external 
force  polygon  as  in  Fig.  336.  Secondly,  we  draw  D  F  and  A  F 
parallel  to  the  bars  D  F  and  A  F  respectively.  This  fixes  the 
point  F.  But^  although  we  know  the  point  F,  we  can  get 
neither  Q  nor  R,  nor  any  other  point  but  X.  This  point  X, 
however,  does  not  help  us,  because  we  can  proceed  no  further 
by  aid  thereof  with  the  Stress  Diagram. 

First  Mrthod  of  Obtaining  the  Stress  Diagram. — We 
know  that  the  point  R  lies  on  a  line  drawn  through  F  parallel 
to  the  bar  F  R  and  that  S  lies  on  a  line  drawn  through  H 
parallel  to  the  bar  H  S.  Now,  assume  a  point  R'  anywhere  on 
the  line  F  R  and  draw  R'  S'  parallel  to  the  bar  R  S  and  H  S' 
parallel  to  the  bar  H  S.  This  fixes  the  point  S'.  Then  S'  T' 
and  A  T'  fix  the  point  T',  and  R'  Q'  and  T  Q'  fix  the  point  Q'. 
Next  move  the  figure  R'  S'  Q'  parallel  to  itself  keeping  R'  on 
the  line  F  R  until  Q'  lies  on  a  line  drawn  through  F  parallel  to 
the  bar  F  Q.  This  is  done  by  drawing  Q'  Q  parallel  to  F  R  so 
as  to  intersect  F  Q  in  Q.  This  determines  the  point  Q.  Then 
QS  and  HS  fix  S  and  Q  R  and  FR  fix  R  and  so  on  for  the 
other  points. 

Skcond  Method. — Substitute  the  bar  Y  Z  (as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  in  the  Frame  Diagram,  Fig.  33a)  for  the  two  bars 
Q  R  and  R  S.  This  bar  transfers  the  action  of  the  loads  at  the 
joint  G  H  S  R  F  to  the  joint  F  Q  T  A ;  and  therefore,  the  stress 
in  T  A  will  be  unaffected.  If  the  bar  H  S  had  been  divided  and 
similarly  braced,  then  a  bar  from  that  joint  to  the  joint  F  Q  T  A 
would  enable  a  solution  to  be  found. 

In  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  336,  we  begin  by  finding  the 
point  F,  then  the  points  T,  Z,  and  T  respectively.  Having 
found  the  point  T  we  can  then  proceed  to  find  the  other  points 
in  the  same  way  in  the  previous  cases. 

Thud  Method. — Firsts  find  the  stress  in  the  bar  T  A,  by 
taking  one  of  the  sections  of  the  truss  and  thus  obtain  the 
resultant  of  the  loads  and  the  reaction  of  the  wall  on  that 
section.  Second,  ascertain  what  stress  in  T  A  combined  with 
the  reaction  of  the  other  section  of  the  truss  on  the  apex  will 
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balance  this  residtant.  Fig.  34  represents  the  right-hand  section 
of  the  Truss  of  Fig.  33a.  There  is  no  wind  pressure  on  this 
side.  The  loading  consists  of  1  KL,  LM,  MN  and  NO  in 
Fig.  33a.  The  resultant  K'  O,  Fig.  34,  of  these  four  loads  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  rafter  since  N  0  is  equal  to  |  K  Jj  and 
LM  is  equal  to  MN. 


Via.  Mi — Loads  on  Kioht-Hand  Section. 

We  have  now  to  find  the  resultant  of  K'O  and  the 
reaction  O  A.  Draw  the  line  a  b  anywhere  cutting  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  forces  K'  O  and  O  A  as  shown  in  Fig.  34.     ^Hirough 

b  draw  cdht  any  angle  to  a  b.  Make  b  e 
represent  to  scale  the  force  K'  O  and  e  d 
to  the  same  scale  the  reaction  O  A.  Then 
join  a  with  c  and  through  d  draw  e?/ paral- 
lel to  a  c,  so  as  to  intersect  a  b  produced 
in/.  Then  /  is  a  point  in  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  K'  O 
and  OA.  Its  line  of  action  is  parallel 
to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  K'  O 
and  0A«  and  its  magnitude  is  equal  to 
their  difference — ^that  is,  K'  A  in  Fig.  35. 
Next  produce  the  centre  line  of  the 
har  TA  in  Fig.  34  to  intersect  the  line 
of  action  of  K'  A,  the  resultant  of  the  two 
forces  K'O  and  OA.  Then  since  the 
resultant  K'A,  the  action  of  the  stress 
in  the  bar  T  A,  and  the  action  T  K'  (i.c.,  the  reaction  of  the 
left-hand  section  on  the  apex  of  the  frame)  form  a  system  of 
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forces  in  equilibrium.      The  line  of  action  of  the   force  TK' 
must  paas  through  the  apex  and  the  intersection  of  TA  and 


Fig.  36a. — Fbam£  Diagram.    Bowsr&uia  Teubs. 

K'  A,  oonsequeutlj  an 
application  of  the  tri- 
SDgle  of  forces  will  give 
the  value  of  the  stress 
in  TA  This  is  shown 
i&  Fig.  35,  where  K'  is 
the  centre  of  KL  and 
the  other  points  are  points 
in  the  line  of  loads  as 
in  Fig.  336.  When  this 
is  known,  the  Stress  Dia- 
gram can  be  oompleted. 

Bowstring  TrusB. — 
There  is  no  difficulty  in 
drawing  the  Stress  Dia- 
gBun  for  this  trass,  but 
if  we  commence  in  the 
rmaaX  manner  by  drawing 
B  R  and  A  R,  by  the  time 
ve  get  to  the  other  side, 
the  finiiyKing  line  would  most  probably  not  be  parallel  to  its  oor- 
vetponding  bar  in  the  Frame  Diagram.    This  is  due  to  the  short 
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length  of  the  bars  R  S»  S  T»  <kc.,  ia  the  Frame  Diagram  and  to 
the  stresses  in  them  being  large  compared  to  the  loading  on  the 
roof  as  shown  by  the  Stress  Diagram. 

We  get  a  very  much  better  diagram  by  determining  the  stress 
in  one  of  the  centre  ties — e,g.j  A  X,  by  aid  of  a  supplementary- 
frame.  Therefore,  in  order  to  find  the  reactions,  the  wind  pres- 
sure may  be  supposed  to  act  on  a  surface  tangential  to  the  curve 
of  the  roof  at  the  joints ;  the  length  of  the  surface  being  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  two  half  bays  on  each  side  of  the  joint.  The 
wind  pressure  at  each  joint  will  act  along  the  radial  line  at  the 
joint,  and  therefore  the  resultant  of  the  wind  pressures  must 
pass  through  the  centre  of  the  outer  curved  flange. 

The  point  3  in  the  Frame  Diagram,  Fig.  36a,  is  the  centre  of 
the  outer  curved  flange.  This  is  a  point  in  the  line  of  action  of 
the  resultant  wind  pressure.  This  line  is  parallel  to  the  line 
joining  B  with  K'  in  the  Stress  Diagram,  and  is  represented  by 
the  line  3—7  in  the  Frame  Diagram.  B  0,  C  E',  ET  G',  and 
G'K'  represent  the  wind  pressures  BC,  DE,  FG  and  HK 
and  therefore  B  K'  is  the  resultant  in  magnitude  and  is  parallel 
to  its  line  of  action. 

If  the  roofing  is  uniform,  the  centre  of  the  curve  of  the  outer 
flange  will  be  a  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  load. 
Therefore,  the  resultant  of  the  wind  pressure  and  of  the  roofing 
weight  will  also  pass  through  the  point  3.  The  line  of  action  of 
this  resultant  will  be  parallel  to  the  line  joining  B  with  Q  in  the 
Stress  Diagram — i.e.,  along  the  line  3 — 6  in  the  Frame  Diagram. 
The  Truss  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  resultant  load  acting  along 
the  line  3 — 6.  The  line  of  action  of  the  right-hand  reaction  is 
known,  and  the  point  of  application  of  the  left-hand  reaction  ia 
also  known.  These  three  forces  must  pass  through  one  point. 
Therefore  the  line  joining  the  point  1  with  the  point  where  the 
line  3 — 6  cuts  the  line  2 — 5  will  give  the  line  of  action  of  the 
left-hand  reaction.  But  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines 
3—6  and  2 — 5  would  be  far  off  the  paper  we  use  the  following 
construction : — Join  the  point  1  with  2,  2  with  3,  and  3  with  1 ;: 
then  take  any  point  5  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  right-hand 
reaction  and  draw  5 — 6  parallel  to  2 — 3.  Then  draw  6 — 4 
parallel  to  3 — 1  and  5 — 1  parallel  to  2 — 1  so  as  to  intersect  6 — 4 
in  the  point  4.  If  the  point  1  be  joined  with  the  point  4  the 
the  line  1 — 4  will  pass  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
line  3 — 6  with  the  line  2 — 5.  The  line  1 — 4  is  therefore  the  line 
of  action  of  the  lefi-hand  reaction. 

In  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  366,  draw  a  line  through  the 
point  B  parallel  to  the  line  1 — 4,  so  as  to  intersect  the  line  Q  A 
m  the  point  A.  This  determines  the  reactions  and  enables  us  to 
proceed  with  the  Stress  Diagram. 
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We  shall  first  determine  the  stress  in  X  A.  Assume  a  point 
9  anywhere  and  connect  it  as  indicated  by  the  chain  dotted  lines 
in  the  Frame  Diagram.  This  point  9,  when  connected  with  the 
joints  of  the  outer  flange,  forms  a  supplementary  frame  in 
eqailibriom  under  the  following  forces : — 

il)  The  wind  pressure. 
2)  TheloadsCD,  EF,  GH,  ELandLM. 

(3)  The  reaction  A  B. 

(4)  The  action  of  the  stress  M  Y  on  the  joint  L  M  Y  X  W. 

(5)  The  action  of  the  stresses  in  Y  Z  and  Z  A  on  the  joint 
XYZA. 

In  the  meantime,  the  internal  bars  R  A,  R  S,  S  T,  T  A,  on  to 
W  X  and  X  A  are  left  out  of  account. 

In  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  365,  we  begin  by  drawing  A/ 
parallel  to  the  supplementary  bar  A/  and  D^jmrallel  to  the  bur 
D/  This  fixes  the  pomt  f.  Then  fg  and  F^  give  Uie  point 
9  and  so  on  until  the  point  m  is  obtained.  Now  draw  m  Y 
parallel  to  the  bar  n»  Y  (which  is  coincident  with  the  bar  X  Y) 
and  M  Y  parallel  to  the  bar  M  Y  this  fixes  the  point  Y,  In  a 
similar  way  Y  X  and  A  X  fix  the  point  X,  when  the  Stress  Dia- 
gram may  then  be  finished  in  the  usual  way.    This  method  gives 
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To  Illustbatb  Examplb  I. 

a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  several  stresses  than  by  following 
the  usual  direct  plan,  as  explained  at  the  beginning  of  this 
example.  Moreover,  this  construction  is  perfectly  general  in  its 
application  and  may  be  used  to  determine  the  stress  in  any  one 
bar  of  a  frame. 

Exam  PLS  I. — A  is  a  point  in  a  wall  10  feet  vertically  over 
another  point  B.    From  A  and  B  there  project  two  horizontal 
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bars,  AC,  BD  (the  former  being  10  feet  and  the  latter  6  feet 
long),  and  D  is  joined  bj  two  bars  with  A  and  C.  If  a  weight 
of  15  cwts.  be  hung  from  C,  find  the  stresses  on  all  the  bars,  and 
show  which  are  in  tension.  Find  also  the  resultant  stress  on 
the  point  A.     You  may  neglect  the  weights  of  the  bars. 

Answer. — In  the  figure  we  have  denoted  the  spaces  by  letters 
according  to  Bow's  notation.  To  obtain  the  Stress  Diagram  we 
must  draw  H  K  parallel  to  the  force  H  K  and  15  units  long. 
Then  make  H  M  parallel  to  the  bar  H  M  and  K  M  to  the  bar 
K M .  This  gives  us  the  point  M.  ML  parallel  to  the  bar  M L, 
and  K  L  to  the  bar  K  L,  ^jl  the  point  L.  H  L,  when  joined, 
gives  the  reaction  at  the  joint  A,  and  the  other  lines  the  stresses 
in  the  bars.  Their  values  are  marked  on  the  figure.  A  C  and 
A  D  are  in  tension,  while  C  D  and  B  D  are  in  compression. 
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Lbctu&s  XXV.— QTTisnoNa. 

1.  A  king  poet  tnus,  whose  height  is  oiw^foiirth  of  its  span,  is  loaded  at 
the  joiiits  with  vertical  loads  of  15,  30,  and  45  units  respeotively.  Deter- 
mine the  nature  and  amount  of  the  stresses  in  eadi  member  of  the  frame. 
(&  &  A.  AdY.  Exam.,  1896.) 

2.  A  roof  of  38  feet  sjpan,  height  7  feet;  rests  on  king-post  trusses,  10  feet 
apart.  The  weight  of  tne  roof  is  20  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Find  the  stresses 
oneaoh  part 

^  3..  If  tne  above  roof  has  a  wind  pressure  of  40  lbs  per  square  foot  o»  one 
nde»  find  the  stresses  on  each  part. 

4.  A  roof  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  22,  is  40  feet  span  and  10  feet  high. 
The  horizontal  tie-bar  is  8  feet  below  the  vertex.  Find  the  stresses  in  each 
part  when  loaded  with  2  tons  at  each  joint. 

5.  If,  in  the  previous  question,  the  maximum  wind  pressure  on  one  side 
be  2  tons  on  each  bay,  find  the  stresses  on  all  the  bars. 

6.  Suppose  both  ends  of  the  roof  truss  in  Fi^.  29  are  anchored,  and  that 
m  the  substituted  frame  the  bar  X  Y  slopes  m  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  Fig.  90 ;  find  the  reactions  and  the  stresses  in  tne  roof  truss. 

7.  Work  out  the  stresses  for  Fig.  32a  by  the  method  referred  to  in  the 
seeoiidnote. 

8.  Suppose  both  ends  of  the  modified  French  struss  in  Fig.  33a  are 
anchoreOf  and  that  the  substituted  bar  Y  Z  lies  across  the  spaoes  Y  and 
W;  find  the  reactions  and  stress  (1)  neglecting  wind  pressure,  (2)  when 
wind  pressure  is  taken  into  account. 

9.  find  the  stresses  in  the  bowstring  truss,  shown  in  Fig.  36a,  when 
both  the  ends  are  anchored  (1)  without  wind  pressure,  (2)  when  wind 
poessnre  is  taken  into  account. 

10.  The  followin^i  figures  give  the  Frame  and  Stress  Diagrams  for  a 
f^NBch  Truss.  Verify  the  Stress  Diagram  and  redraw  it  in  the  manner 
en^Atned  in  the  text. 

11.  Draw  the  Stress  Diagram  when  there  is  a  wind  pressure  of  4  tons  on 
the  left-hmd  slope,  assuming  both  sides  of  the  roof  to  be  fixed  to  the  walls. 
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STRESS  DIAGRAM 


Illustrations  fob  Questions  10  and  11. 
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LECTURE  XXVI. 

CoNTBNTS. — ]>eficient  FramoB— Iron  King  Post  Trnas— Queen  Post  Frame 
— Solution  of  the  Second  Method—Solution  of  the  Third  Method — 
Solution  of  the  Fifth  Method — Yieldingnese — Questions. 

Deficient  Frames.— Iron  King  Post  Trass. — In  practice  the  foot 
of  the  king  rod  N  O  is  made  virtually  solid,  as  shown  by  the  full 
lines  in  Fig.  37a.    If  the  short  bars  N  A  and  O  A  are  made  freely 


Fia.  37a.— Fbame  Diaobam  for  Deficient  Kiko  Post  Truss. 

jointed  at  N  O  A,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  spaces  N  and  O  would 
change  their  shape  if  the  loads  at 
the  centre  of  the  rafters  were  un- 
equal. This  change  of  shape  is 
resisted  by  making  the  joint  N  O  A 
rigid. 

Since  the  bars  N  A  and  O  A  are 
very  short  compared  with  the  other 
members,  we  can  draw  the  Stress 
Diagram  as  if  the  frame  were  made 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  37o.  The  full  lines  in  Fig. 
376,  which  is  the  Stress  Diagram 

Fig.  m-STRESs  Diagram  for     <>f  ^^^'  ^1^'  »^  ^^^"^  ^^  **^«  »^^^ 
Deficient  King  Post  Truss.       assumption. 


QUEIF  POBT  FBAKE. 
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If  a  fine  of  lectdon  l>e  drawn,  begiimmg  in  one  space  of  a 
J^ame  Diagram  and  ending  in  another,  so  as  to  pass  throngh  a 
joint  or  cross  two  or  more  bars,  then  the  line  joining  the  points 
in  the  Stress  Diagram  named  after  the  beginning  and  end 
spaces  gives  the  resnltant  of  the  stresses  in  all  the  bars  meeting 
in  or  crossing  that  line. 

The  student  can  easily  verify  this  by  referring  to  the 
Stress  Diagram. 

In  Fig.  37a  a  shaded  line  is  shown  beginning  in  the  space  D 
and  ending  in  the  space  O.  Then  in  Fig.  376  the  chain  dotted 
line  DO  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the 
stresses  in  the  bars  D  M,  M  N,  and  N  O.  The  length  of  the 
line  D  O  gives  the  magnitude,  and  from  D  to  O  the  way  of  the 
resultant  with  respect  to  the  top  side  of  this  section.  A  point 
in  the  line  of  action  of  this  resultant  may  be  found  by  drawing 
a  line  through  the  joint  D  £  F  N  M  parallel  to  the  line  joining 
D  with  N  in  the  stress  diagram  to  cut  the  bar  N  O  produced. 
The  line  D  N  is  the  resultant  of  the  stresses  D  M  and  M  N, 
which  must  pass  through  the  joint  DEFNM.  The  dotted 
line  O  A  srives  the  resultant  of  the  stress  actions  in  the  bars 
OP  and  PA  on  the  imaginary  joint  NO  A.  Therefore,  since 
the  bar  O  A  is  very  short,  the  force  acting  on  the  pin  at  the  end 
of  this  bar  will  be  approximately  represented  by  the  elements 
found  from  the  line  OA.  Similarly,  the 
dotted  line  N  A  gives  the  elements  of  the 
force  acting  at  the  end  of  the  short  bar 
KA. 

The  forces  acting  at  the  foot  of  the  King 
Rod  are  represented  by  Fig.  38.  These 
forces  produce  bending  and  tension  in  the 
parts  O  A,  A  N,  and  N  O. 

Queen  Post  Frame. — ^A  Queen  Post  Frame  is  represented  in  its 
normal  position  by  the  solid  lines  in  Fig.  39.     If  the  frame  be 


Fig.  88b— Foot  of 
Kino  Bod. 


Fuk  30. — DnroBTioN  or  a  Fbemly  Jointid  Qusbn  Post  Frame. 
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freely  jointed,  it  would  be  deformed  into  the  shape  represented 
by  the  dotted  lines  by  a  single  force  B  G  applied  as  shown  at  the 
joint  NBCPO. 


Fio.  40a.— Framb  Diagram. 
QnuN  Post  Framb,  with  Part  of  Tib- Rod  Madb  Contivcous. 


This  change  of  shape  may  be 
resisted  in  several  ways,  such  aa 
the  following : — 

(1)  By  a  diagonal  in  the  cen- 
tral parallelogram.  This 
diagonal  would  have  to 
stand  push  if  the  wind 
caught  the  frame  on  one 
rafter,  and  pull  if  the  wind 
pressure  were  on  the  other; 
or  the  stresses  might  be 
due  to  snow.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  to  put 
two  diagonal  ties  in  the 
parallelogram,  so  that  when 
a  push  comes  on  one  dia- 
gonal the  other  receives  it 
as  a  pull.  In  drawing  the 
Stress  Diagram  for  such  a 
frame,  if  a  push  comes  on  one  of  the  ties,  we  omit  that 
bar  and  take  the  other. 
(2)  By  making  the  bar  continuous  between  the  joints  M  O  A 
and  PO  A,  and  therefore  able  to  resist  being  bent  into 
the  dotted  form  shown  in  Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40&.~Strbss  Diagram. 
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(3)  By  making  the  whole  tie-beam  continuous.     This  causes 

the  frame  to  become  redundant;  i,e,,  it  may  be  self 
stressed,  by  having  the  bars  M  O  and  O  P  of  unequal 
length,  or  badly  fitted. 

(4)  By  making  one  rafter  continuous. 

(5)  By  making  the  rafters  and  tie-beam  continuous.     This 

is  the  usual  form  in  actual  practice  and  causes  the 
frame  to  become  redundant. 

Sofaitton  of  the  Second  Method. — ^The  reactions  are  ascertained 
by  a  Substituted  Frame  as  already  explained.  In  the  Stress 
Diagram,  Fig.  406,  we  begin  by  drawing  D  N  and  F N;  0  M  and 
AM;  NO  and  MO;  OP  and  HP  aU  parallel  to  their  respec- 
tire  bars.  Then  P  and  O  joined  with  A  give  the  finishing 
tines  of  the  Stress  Diagram.  The  lines  A  P  and  A  O  are  not 
parallel  to  the  bars  A  P  and  A  O.  This  indicates  that  there  is 
bending  in  the  continuous  part  of  the  tie-rod. 

In  f^.  41,  the  forces  are  shown 
acting  on  the  part   of  the  tie-  O   1  P 

beam  which  is  continuous.     The       -    ,  I     — >^,»>* 

vertical  components  of  the  forces  A 

A  O  and  A  P  produce  bending  in    yiq,  41.— The  Continuoto  Pakt 
the  bar,  while  the  horizontal  com-  of  Tu-Bkam. 

ponents  produce  tension. 

Sdntion  of  the  Third  Method. — Having  found  the  reactions 
and  drawn  the  External  Force  Polygon,  as  in  Fig.  426,  we  can 
then  find  the  point  N.  We  observe  that  O  must  lie  on  the  line 
N  0,  which  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  bar  N  O ;  M  must  lie  on 
the  line  D  M  drawn  parallel  to  the  bar  D  M,  and  P  on  the  line 
JK  P  drawn  parallel  to  the  bar  K  P. 

On  reference  to  Fig.  39  we  see,  that  so  long  as  the  rafter  ends 
always  remain  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  the  joint  O  P  A  must 
go  down  as  much  below  the  horizontal  line  as  the  joint  M  O  A 
goes  above  it.  Therefore,  if  the  tie-beam  is  equally  rigid  along 
its  length,  the  push  required  to  distort  it  at  the  joint  O  P  A 
must  be  equal  to  the  pull  distorting  it  at  the  joint  M  O  A — that 
is,  OP  must  be  equal  in  length  to  MO  in  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig. 
426.  If  the  tie-beam  be  unequally  rigid,  then  the  push  and  pull 
Yill  be  in  proportion  to  the  rigidity  at  the  joints  O  P  A  and  M  0  A 
in  Fig.  39.  In  Fig.  42a  the  distorting  force  is  on  the  left-hand 
lifter,  and  therefore  the  joint  MO  A  will  go  down;  consequently 
H  O  is  subjected  to  push  stress. 

We  can  now  proceed  with  the  Stress  Diagram  in  Fig.  426. 
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Since  MO  is  equal  in  length  to  O P,  P  and  M  must  lie  where 
£he  line  D  M  intersects  the  line  K  P.  Again,  O  P  and  M  O 
are  parallel  to  the  bars  O  P  and  M  O  respectively,  and  N  O  is 


Fig.  42a.— Frame  Diaqeah. 
Qd£em  Post  Fbamb,  with  CoirriNUous  Tie-Beav. 

parallel  to  the  bar  N  O. 
This  fixes  the  point  O. 
Joining  the  point  P  M  and 
the  point  O  with  A  we 
complete  the  stress  dia- 
gram. 

The  forces  acting  on  the 
tie-beam  are  illustrated  by 
Fig.  43.  The  force  OP 
and  the  vertical  component 
of  P  A  constitute  a  couple 
tending  to  produce  clock- 
wise rotation.  The  force 
M  O  and  the  vertical 
component  of  AM  form 
another  couple  of  equal 
moment,  and  also  produce 
clockwise  rotation.  These 
two  couples  bend  the  beam, 
Fio.  426.-~Stbe8s  DiAGfBAM.  as  indicated  in  Kg.    39. 

The  horizontal  components  of  the  forces  A  M  and  P  A  produce 

tension  in  the  tie-beam. 

Now,  suppose  the  rigidity  of  the  tie-beam  at  the  joint  P  O  A  to 

be  f  of  its  rigidity  at  the  joint  M  O  A,  then  O,  Pj  muet  equal  f 

of  Oi  My    We  must  remember  that  the  joint  O  P  A  is  always  as 
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BUch  aboTo  as  M  O  A  is  below  the  horizontal  line.  A  con- 
stniction  to  determine  M^,  P|,  and  O^  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  42b.  The  point  2  is  taken  anywhere  in  the  line 
N  O.  The  line  2 — 5  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  line  N  O,  and 
the  line  K  P  is  produced  to  cut  the  line  2 — 5  in  the  point  4. 
Then  the  length  2 — 4  must  be  to  the  length  2 — 5  as  the  rigidities 
at  the  joints.  In  other  words,  the  line  2 — 5  is  three  when  2 — 4 
is  two,  and  therefore  4—5  is  equal  in  length  to  half  of  2 — 4. 
Now  join  point  5  with  point  1.  This  line  cuts  the  line  D  M  in 
the  point  M^,  and  by  drawing  M^  O^  parallel  to  the  bar  M  O, 
and  N  O^  pandlel  to  the  bar  N  O,  we  obtain  the  point  O^. 

The  finishing  lines  of  the  Stress 
Diagram,  Fig.  426,  are  obtained  by  if     o     4  p 

joining   Mj,   Pj,   and   Oj   with  the     *"*     '  a 

point  A,  and  are  shown  by  the  chain       ^^^  43.-Forces  Acting 
dotted  lines.  ok  Contdiuous  Tib-Bkam. 

SointiGli  of  the  Fifth  Method. — In  this  arrangement  of  bars 
^Fig.  43a}  if  the  joint  F  G  H  F  O  N^  descends  through  a  small 
distance  (say  1  inch)  then  the  joint  O  P  A  of  the  tie-beam  will 
descend  1  inch,  the  joint  A  M  O  will  go  up  1  inch  and  the  joint 
M  O  D  N  O  will  rise  1  inch.  Now,  all  this  will  take  place  irre- 
spective of  the  rafters  and  tie-beam  being  of  equal  or  of  unequal 
yieldingness. 

Tieldliigness. — ^Two  springs  are  of  equal  yieldingness,  when 
they  stretch  tfarongh  the  same  smount  under  eqnal  loads. 

One  spring  would  have  a  yieldingness  of  three  times  another, 
if  the  first  extended  three  times  the  amount  that  the  second 
stretched  under  the  same  load. 

Further,  if  two  springs  of  eqnal  yieldingness  are  attached  to 
the  same  load,  so  that  they  each  extend  through  the  same 
amount ;  then  each  spring  will  carry  one  half  of  that  load.  But, 
if  two  springs  of  unequal  yieldingness  are  attached  to  the  same 
load,  so  that  they  each  extend  through  the  same  amount ;  they 
will  each  carry  a  share  of  the  load  inversely  proportional  to  their 
yieldingness.  Suppose  we  have  two  springs,  the  first  one 
stretdies  say  1  inch  under  a  load  of  3  lbs.,  while  the  second 
one  extends  1  inch  under  I  lb. ;  then,  if  these  two  springs 
are  set  to  carry  a  load  of  4  lbs.,  they  will  each  extend  1  inch 
and  the  first  spring  will  carry  3  out  of  the  4  lbs.,  while  the 
second  will  carry  the  remaining  1  lb. 

The  above  remarks  apply  equally  to  bars  supporting  a  load 
between  them,  whether  they  are  under  a  similar  kind  of  stress 
or  not.     For  example,  suppose  a  beam  is  jointed  to  a  rod  attached 
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to  a  rigid  point  above  it;  then,  their  yieldingness  would  be 
measured  by  the  amounts  they  would  each  come  down  under 


Fio.  43a.— Frame  Diagram. 
QniBN  Post  Frame,  with  Bafters  and  Tie-Beam  GoNnxuoirs. 

the  same  load,  as  applied 
to  each  separately  at  the 
point  where  they  are 
jointed  to  each  other. 

Referring  to  the  Frame 
Diagram,  Fig.  43a,  we 
shall  assume  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  yieldingness 
of  the  rafter  at  the  centre 
in  a  vertical  direction,  is 
the  same  as  the  yielding- 
ness of  the  tie-beam  at  the 
joint  0  P  A,  also  in  a  ver- 
tical direction.*  There- 
foi*e,  whatever  is  the 
amount  of  the  vertical 
component  of  the  distort- 
ing force,  they  will  each  be 
subj  ected  to  the  same  stress. 
Before  we  can  do  anything  to  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  436, 

we  must  first  find  what  amount  of  the  distorting  force  passes 

into  M  O  and  0  P  in  Fig.  43a,  on  the  assumption  that  the  rafters 

are  freely  jointed  at  their  centres. 
•Figs.  44a  and  445  show  how  this  is  done.      In  the  Frame 

Diagram;  the  force  Q  G  is  the  difference  between  the  loads  G  D 

*  This  does  not  mean  that  the  rafter  and  the  heam  have  equal  rigidity. 


FiQ.  436.— Stress  Diagram. 


QUEEN  POBT  FBAMB. 
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and  FG  in  Fig.  43a,  and  GH  is  the  same  as  in  that  figure. 
Now  draw  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  446,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
Hg.  426.  That  is,  Q  G  and  G  H  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale  as 
the  line  of  loads  id  Fig.  436,  when  T  will  coincide  with  Q  Draw 
TUpandleltothebarTU,  QStoQSandHV  to  HV.  The 
pull  S  U  is  equal  to  the  push  XT  V  ;  therefore  S  and  Y  are  at  the 
intersection  of  Q  S  and  H  Y.  Then  S  U  drawn  parallel  to  the 
har  S  TJ  completes  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  446. 

The  lengths  of  S  XJ  and  U  Y,  give  the  stresses  in  the  Queen 
Rods  S  U  and  TJ  Y,  on  the  assumption  that  the  yieldingness  of 
the  rafters  is  infinitely  large.  But,  the  rafters  have  the  same 
yieldingness  as  the  tie-beam  and  therefore  only  half  of  the  dis- 
torting forces  will  pass  to  the  tie-beam.  This  means,  that  the 
pull  in  the  Queen  Hod  M  O  and  the  push  in  the  Queen  Rod  0  P, 
are  equal  to  one-half  of  S  U  and  U  Y  respectively. 


Fio.  4^— Frame  Diagram.  Fio.  44dw— Stress  Diagram. 

Frame  Carrting  Distortino  Forces  only. 

In  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  436,  H  P,  and  C  M^,  are  drawn 
parallel  to  H  P  and  0  M  of  Fig.  43a  until  they  intersect.  M^^O 
18  drawn  parallel  to  M  O  and  A  X  is  a  horizontal  line  through  A. 
On  the  line  M^  mark  off  two  points  O  and  M,  where  O  is  as 
much  above  A  J^  as  M  is  below  it  and  the  distance  M  O  is  equal 
to  one-half  of  S  U.  This  fixes  the  points  M,  O  and  P  of  the 
Stress  Diagram,  because  P  coincides  with  M. 

Now,  draw  D  N^  and  F  N^  parallel  to  the  bars  D  N  and  F  N 
until  they  intersect  at  N^.  Through  N,  draw  N^N  parallel  to  M^O. 
Then  dnw  O  N  parallel  to  the  bar  O  N,  and  we  shall  have  found 
all  the  points  in  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  436.  On  joining  C  with 
M ;  H  with  P ;  D  with  N ;  F  with  N  ;  O  with  A ;  M  with  A; 
and  P  with  A  we  finish  the  Stress  Diagram.  The  dotted  lines 
represent  the  Stress  Diagram  when  the  yieldingness  of  the 
nhers  is  less  than  that  of  the  tie-beam. 

Divide  S  TJ  into  two  parts,  having  the  ratio  to  each  other 
that  the  yieldingness  of  the  rafter  h&B^n  to  the  yieldingness  of 
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iihe  tie-beam.  Then  Oj  M^  will  have  the  smaller  length  as  its 
value,  if  the  yieldingness  of  the  rafter  is  the  smaller;  and 
Oj  M.  will  have  the  larger  length  of  S  U  if  the  yieldingness  of 
the  tie-beam  is  the  smaller.  For  example,  let  the  tie-beajn  be 
twice  as  yielding  as  the  rafter.  Then  divide  S  U  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2  to  1 — ie.,  into  three  equal  parts — and  make  O^  M^  equal 
to  one  of  the  three  parts ;  keeping  in  mind,'  that  Og  is  as  muck 
Above  A  X  as  Mg  is  below  it. 
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1.  Explain  and  prove  the  rule  for  obtaining  the  resoltant  of  the  stresses 
m  all  the  bars  of  a  frame  crossing  any  given  section.  In  Fig.  37a  what  is 
the  resultant  of  the  stresses  in  the  bars  A  P,  P  K,  and  alro  in  the  bars 
AM,MN,andNF? 

2.  The  dimensions  of  an  iron  king  post  tmss  for  a  roof  are : — Span,  20 
feet ;  height,  7  feet ;  distance  between  trusses,  8  feet.  The  roof  weighs  12 
lbs.  per  square  foot.     Find  the  stresses  in  each  part. 

3.  In  the  above  question  find  the  stresses  when  the  wind  causes  a  pres- 
mre  of  30  Ibe.  per  *quAro  foot  on  one  slope. 

4  Explain  the  differences  caused  in  the  stresses  by  the  different  methods 
of  completing  a  queen  post  frame.  Mention  some  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvsntsges  of  each. 

5.  A  queen  post  roof  has  a  span  of  90  feet,  and  is  10  feet  high.    The  roof 
weighs  10  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  the  principals  are  10  feet  apart.     Find 
the  several  str^ses  if  the  rafters  and  tie-beam  are  continuous. 
J^'  If  there  is  a  wind  pressure  of  25  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  the  roof  in 
Question  5,  find  the  stresses  in  the  bars. 
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Contents. — Wharf  Crane — Example  I. — Common  Jib  Crane — Balanced 
Jib  Crane — Derrick  or  Scotch  Crane— Foundry  Crane — Sheer  Legs — 
Example  II.  —  130-Ton  Steam  Crane  — Tables  of  Dimensions  and 
Weights  of  130-Ton  Crane — Example  III.— Questions. 

Wharf  Crane. — Suppose,  as  in  Fig.  la,  that  a  single  movable 
pulley  carries  the  load  W.  Then,  neglecting  friction,  the  pull 
throughout  the  chain  will  be  one  half  of  W.  Again,  assume 
that  the  pull  of  the  chain  acts  at  the  centre  of  the  pulley  or 
barrel  round  which  it  may  be  passing.  In  the  Frame  Diagram, 
Fig.  la,  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  frame  are  all  duly 
indicated.  At  the  Jib  end,  there  are  two  forces — viz.,  the 
pull  of  gravity  D  E,  on  the  supported  mass,  acting  vertically 
downwards  and  the  force  CD,  due  to  the  pull  in  the  chain 
which  is  assumed  to  be  parallel  to  the  tie-rod  CH.  At  the 
top  end  of  the  vertical  post,  there  are  the  forces  B  C  and  A  B 

acting  as  shown,  which  are 
both  due  to  the  pull  in  the 
chain  on  the  pulley  at  the 
post  head.  There  is  also  a 
force  acting  at  the  centre  of 
the  barrel  along  the  crane 


Fio.  la.— Fbami  Diagram.  Fig.  1&.— Stress  Diagram. 

Wharf  Crane. 

post.  This  force  must  be  transferred  to  the  footstep  as  shown 
and  is  called  E  F  in  the  diagram.  There  is  also  a  pressure 
transmitted  by  the  sole  plate  to  the  vertical  post.   This  pressure  is 
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•sftumed  to  have  its  line  of  action  horizontal  and  is  lettered  G  A. 
I'inally,  we  have  the  action  of  the  footstep  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  vertical  post. 

The  three  forces  D  E,  F  G  and  G  A,  must  form  a  system  in 
equilibrium*  Therefore,  since  the  lines  of  action  of  DE  and 
G  A  are  known,  if  we  produce  them  to  meet  in  0,.then  the  lino 
of  action  of  F  G  is  known  because  it  must  also  pass  through  O. 

The  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  lb,  may  now  be  drawn.  Draw 
the  line  of  loads  AB,  BO,  CD,  DE,  and  EF.  Now,  draw 
F  G  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  F  G  and  A  G 
parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  A  G.  These 
close  the  External  Force  Polygon.  Then  if  0  H  and  E  H 
be  drawn  paralld  to  the  bars  CH  and  EH 
respectively  they  fix  the  point  H.  The  line 
joining  the  point  A  with  the  point  H  is  the 
finishing  line  of  the  Stress  Diagram.  This  line 
is  not  parallel  to  the  bar  A  H  because  the  bar 
A  H  IB  subject  to  bending. 

In  Fig.  2,  we  have  a  representation  of  the 
forces  acting  on  the  vertical  post ;  from  which, 

we  can   determine  the   bending,  tension,  and 

compression  stresses  in  the  crane  post. 
The  lengths  of  the  lines  C  H  and  E  H  in  the 

Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  16,  give  the  stresses  in  the 

tie-rod  and  jib  respectively.      The  horizontal 

component  of  G  F  gives  the  shear  on  the  bolts 

of  the  footstep  and  G  A  the  shear  on  the  bolts 

of  the  sole  plate. 
ExAMPLB  L — In  a  wharf  crane  ihe  post,  tie-  FiOw  2l^Fobois 

rod,  and  jib  measure  15,  20,  and  30  feet  respec-      Actino  on 

tively,  what  would  be  the  nature  and  amount      ^c^^' 

of  the  stresses  in  each  of  the  three  members 

when  a  load  of  7  tons  is  suspended  over  the  pulley  at  the  jib 

head,  (1)  when  the  lifting  chain  passes  from  the  pulley  to  the 

drum  or  barrel  parallel  with  the  jib,  (2)  when  the  drum  is 

placed  so  that  the  chain  passes  from  the  jib  head  parallel  with 

the  tie-rod  1    (S.  and  A.  Exam.,  1890.) 
Answer. — First,  draw  to  scale  a  Frame  Diagram  ABC,  as 

shown.    This  will  be  coincident  with  the  centre  lines  of  the 

different  members  of  the  crane. 
Coie  (1). — Here  the  lifting  chain  passes  from  the  pulley  at  the 

jib  head  parallel  to  the  jib,  and,  neglecting  the  friction  of  the 

pulley,  we  shall  have  two  equal  external  &rces  at  the  joint  C 

due  to  the  temsion  in  the  two  parts  of  the  chain. 
In  order  to  draiw  the  Stress  Diagram,  we  may  first  proceed  to 
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detennine  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  and  consider  it  as  a 
nngle  external  force  applied  to  the  joint  C,  and  then  draw  the 
triangle  of  forces.  Or  we  may  at  once  draw  the  polygon  of 
forces  for  the  joint.  Thus,  draw  bd  to  represent  the  load  of  7 
toes,  and  da  equal  to  bdy  and  parallel  to  0  A,  to  represent  the 
tension  in  that  part  of  the  chain  over  the  pulley ;  then  drawing 
a  e  and  b  e  respectively  parallel  to  A  C  and  B  0,  we  determine 
the  point  c,  and  therefore  the  magnitude  of  the  stresses  in  the 
jih  and  tie-rods.  These  will  evidently  he  compression  and  ten- 
sion respectively.  If  we  join  5  a  we  obtain  the  resultant 
external  force  at  the  jib  head,  and  bac  will  be  the  triangle  of 
forces  determining  the  same  stresses  as  above. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  stress  in  the  post  will  depend 
on  the  mode  of  fixing  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  pull  5  e  in  the 
tie-rods  may  be  resolved  into  a  vertical  component  b  e,  producing 
tension  in  the  post,  while  the  horizontal  component  e  e  repre- 
sents the  force  tending  to  bend  the  post  round  A. 

Ciue  (2). — Here  the  chain  passes  from  the  pulley  parallel  to 
the  tie-n>ds.  We  proceed  as  before,  and  draw  bd  to  represent 
the  pull  in  the  part  of  the  chain  above  the  pulley,  and  ^  a  the 
pull  in  the  vertical  part  of  it,  then  a  e  and  b  c  drawn  | parallel  to 
A  C  and  B  C  respectively,  determine  the  point  c,  and  represent 
the  stresses  in  the  jib  and  tie-rod.  Again  joining  5  a,  we  see 
that  this  represents  the  resultant  external  i'orce  at  the  pulley. 
The  remainder  of  the  diagram  is  the  fame  as  in  Case  (1). 

The  magnitudes  of  the  different  stresses  are  shown  on  the 
diagrams,  and  enable  us  to  compare  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  arrangements.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  load  to  be  sus- 
pended from  the  end  of  the  jib  without  the  intervention  of  a 
pollev,  we  get  bdc  in  Case  (1),  or  dac  in  Case  (2)  as  the  corre- 
sponding Stress  Diagram.  The  effect  of  introducing  the  chain 
and  pulley  is  in  Case  (1)  to  increase  the  thrust  in  the  jib  by  7 
tons — 1.«.,  the  pull  in  the  chain — without  affecting  the  pull  in 
the  tie-rods,  while  in  Case  (2)  the  effect  is  to  diminish  the  pull 
in  the  tie-rods  by  the  same  amount — 7  tons — without  increasing 
the  thrust  in  the  jib.  Thus,  other  things  being  equal,  Case  (2) 
is  the  better  arrangement. 

Common  Jib  Crane. — In  the  common  Jib  Crane  represented 
in  Fig.  3,  the  movable  pulley  has  one  sheave,  and  the  chain 
passes  direct  to  the  barrel  from  the  Jib-head.  The  barrel  is 
carried  by  the  cast-iron  framing.  There  are  two  tie-rods  in- 
clined at  an  angle  ^  degrees  to  the  centre  line  of  the  crane  as 
shown  by  the  plan  of  the  tie-rods.  We  assume  the  cast-iron 
frame  to  be  freely  jointed  where  the  tie-rods  and  the  jib  meet 
it}  and  also  where  the  horizontal  part  meets  the  upright  post. 
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The  forces  acting  on  the  frame  of  the  crane  are  indicated  in 
Fig.  4a.  At  the  Jib-head  there  are  the  two  forces  W  and  j^  W. 
At  the  point  in  the  bar  G  H,  representing  the  centre  of  the 
barrel,  there  is  a  force  ^  W,  indicated  bj  the  dotted  line  and 
arrow  head.     The  lines  of  action  of  the  dotted  force  and  the 


Fio.  3.*— OuTLiNK  Diagram  of  Common  Jib  Crank. 


force  £  C  are  coincident.     They  lie  along  the  line  joining  the 
ceiitre  of  the  Jib-head  pulley  and  the  chaui  barreL 

We  have  here  an  example  of  a  force  acting  at  a  point  in  a 
bar.     The  force  acting  at  a  point  in  the  bar  G  H  as  represented 

*  The  Plan  of  the  Tie- Rods  of  this  crane  has  been  drawn  to  a  larger  scale 
than  the  crane  itself. 
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by  the  chain  dotted  line,  is  replaced  by  the  two  equivalent 
panJlel  forces  D  £  and  A  B  applied  as  shown.  Their  magni- 
tiKles  will  be  inversely  as  the  lenj^ths  into  which  the  bar  G  H  is 
divided  while  the  sum  of  their  magnitudes  is  ^  W. 

Before  beginning  the  Stress  Diagram,  we  must  first  determine 
the  values  of  A  B  and  D  £.  Lay  down  a  line  to  measure  ^  W 
and  divide  this  line  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  bar  G  U  is 
divided  by  the  line  of  action  of  the  dotted  force.  Then,  these 
two  parts  will  measure  to  the  same  scale  as  the  whole  line,  the 
respective  values  of  the  forces  A  B  and  D  £.  The  greater  force 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  shorter  division  of  G  H. 

As  in  the  last  crane,  the  pull 
of  gravity  C  D  on  the  supported 
mass,  the  pressure  of  the  sole- 
plate  E  F  on  the  upright  and  the 
reaction  of  the  footstep  FA  on 
the  upright,  are  in  equilibrium 
and  therefore  their  lines  of  action 
all   pass  through   one  point   O. 


Fig.  4a.— Frame  Diagram.  Fig.  46.— Stress  Diagram. 

Common  Jib  Crank. 

The  line  of  action  of  £  F  is  assumed  to  be  horizontal  and  the 
Hne  of  action  of  C  D  to  be  vertical.  In  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig. 
46,  we  first  draw  A  B,  then  B  C,  C  D,  and  D  £.  This  completes 
the  line  of  loads.  Now,  from  £  draw  EF  parallel  to  the  line  of 
action  of  the  pressure  E  F ;  and,  from  A  draw  A  F  parallel  to 
the  line  of  action  of  the  reaction  A  F.  These  two  lines  deter- 
mine the  point  F  and  complete  the  External  Force  Polygon. 
Then,  draw  B  H  and  D  H  parallel  to  the  tie-rod  B  H  and  the 
jib  D  H  respectively.  These  fix  the  point  H.  Draw  H  G  and 
EG  parallel  to  the  bars  H  G  and  £  G.  This  fixes  the  point  G. 
On  joining  0  with  G  the  Stress  Diagram  is  completed. 

BH  in  Fig.  ib  represents  the  stress  on  the  tie-rod,  on  the 
uramption  that  there  is  only  one  tie-rod  lying  along  the  centre 
line  of  the  crane.     We  require,  therefore,  to  resolve  this  stress 
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into  two  components,  one  along  each  tie-rod.  This  is  done  in  the 
Stress  Diagram  hj  drawing  from  H  and  from  B  lines  H  M  and 
B  M  each  making  an  angle  with  B  H  of  ^  degrees.  Then  tbe 
lengths  of  H  M  and  B  M  measure  to  scale  the  stresses  in  the 
tie-rods. 

Balanced  Jib  Crane. — Tbe  balance  weight  B  W  acting  at  G,  is 
usually  mounted  on  rollers  in  order  that  it  may  be  moved  nearer 
to  the  central  post  A  when  the  load  W  is  reduced.  In  this  way 
the  moments  of  the  load  and  balance  weight  may  be  kept  in 
equilibrium  and  thus  prevent  any  undue  bending  action  on  the 


Fig.  ^—Balanced  Jib  Crake. 

post  at  A.     We  may  here  remark  that  the  balance  weight  B  W 
at  G  and  the  load  W  at  C  are  not  necessarily  equal. 

A  single  movable  pulley  carries  the  load  W  and  therefore  the 
tension  throughout  the  chain  is  ^W.  We  assume  that  bars 
join  B  with  D ;  D  with  A  ;  A  with  B ;  and  A  with  H.  These 
are  all  indicated  in  the  Frame  Diagram  of*  Fig.  5.  The  line 
joining  the  centre  of  the  pulley  0  with  the  centre  of  the  chain 
barrel  E  is  considered  as  the  line  of  action  of  the  stress  in  the 
chain.     From  the  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  tie-rods 
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inclined  to  each  other ;  these  rods  are  often  made  continuous 
from  G  to  H. 

The  load  of  ^  W  acting  on  the  bar  F  G,  Fig.  6a,  is  divided  as 
explained  in  the  previous  example  into  forces  B  0  and  K  A.  If 
W  is  known,  we  can  find  on  completing  the  Stress  Diagram,  the 
magnitnde  of  the  balance  weight  A  B  required  to  balance  the 
moment  of  the  load  W  about  the  joint  F  (^  E  K  A.  Or,  if  the 
balance  weight  be  moved  nearer  the  crane  post  we  can  find  what 
weight  may  be  placed  in  the  crane  hook. 


K^ 


K  t 

Fig.  6a.- -Frame  Diagram.  Fig.  66.— Stress  Diagram. 

Balanced  Jib  Crani. 

We  begin  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig  6^,  with  the  line  B  C, 
then  C  D,  and  D  K  We  next  find  the  point  H,  then,  G,  F,  A, 
and  finally  K. 

The  actual  stress  in  the  tie-rods  is  found,  by  drawing  H  M 
snd  C  M  at  an  angle  with  H  C,  equal  to  half  of  the  real  angle 
between  the  tie-rods,  as  previously  explained.  From  F  and  B 
draw  F  P  and  B  P  inclined  to  F  B  at  half  the  angle  between  the 
parts  of  the  tie-rods  canring  the  balance  weight.  If  the  tie-rods 
sre  continuous,  then  H  M  and  F  P  are  parallel. 

l^ck  or  Scotch  Crane. «— In  Fig.  7,  AB  is  the  central 
upright  post,  capable  of  turning  round 
A  and  B.  B  O  is  the  jib  and  A  C  the 
tie-rod,  which  is  usually  a  chain  for 
laising  or  lowering  the  jib.  The  ver- 
^cal  post  A  B  is  kept  upright  by  the 
^k  stays  A  E  and  A  £^.  These 
*^7a  are  sometimes  anchored  to  the 
pOQnd,  but  are  generally  attached  to 
tlie  hars  B  £  and  B  E^.  Boards  are 
P^*<^  over  these  bars  and  stones  or  pig 
ivonare  placed  thereon toact  as  counter- 


Fig.  7. — Derrick  Crane. 


^^ight  to  the  load  W.     This  crane  is  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  5,  in 

*  See  figure  at  end  of  thia  Lecture. 
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that  back  balance  weights  are  used.  The  weights  in  Fig.  7  are, 
however,  not  required  to  be  made  movable  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  moment  round  B  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment 
of  W  round  the  same  point.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  that 
the  under  sides  of  the  bars  B  E  and  B  £j  rest  upon  the  ground, 
and,  therefore,  no  matter  how  much  the  moments  of  the  balance 
weights  round  B  maj  exceed  the  moment  of  the  load,  there  is 
no  bending  stress  produced  on  the  pivot  at  B. 

The  chain  carrying  the  load  W  is  usually  parallel  to  the 
tie-rod  A  C.  It  then  passes  round  a  pulley  at  A  and  down  to 
the  barrel  on  the  upright  post. 

By  reference  to  the  Stress  Diagrams,  Figs.  16  and  65,  the 
Stress  Diagram  for  Fig.  7  may  be  drawn.  When  the  plane  of 
the  triangle  A  B  C  in  Fig.  7,  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the 
triangle  ABE,  the  stress  in  A  E  will  be  a  maximum,  the 
stress  in  A  E^  will  be  theoretically  zero,  and  the  weight  required 
at  E  may  then  be  found.  Similar  considerations  will  give  the 
stress  in  A  E^  and  the  weight  required  at  E^. 

Let  the  plane  of  the  triangle  ABC  now  occupy  any  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  planes  of  the  triangles  ABE  and 
A  B  E^.  Then  the  stresses  in  A  E  and  A  Ej,  may  be  found  by 
producing  the  plane  of  the  triangle  A  B  C  to  intersect  the  planes 
A  E^  E  and  E^  B  £  in  A  D  and  B  D.  Now  proceed  to  find  the 
stress  in  A  D  as  if  D  were  anchored  to  the  ground,  then  resolve 
this  stress  along  the  stays  A  E  and  A  E^,  as  explained  for  the 
inclined  tie-rods  of  the  two  previous  examples.  The  angle 
Ej  B  E  is  usually  a  right  angle. 

Foundxy  Crane. — ^The  Frame  Diagram,  Fig.  8a,  illuBtrates  the 
arrangement  of  ihe  parts  of  this  type  of  crane.  The  pulley 
carrying  the  load  W  is  attached  to  a  small  bogie  running 
between  two  parallel  horizontal  beama  The  external  foroes 
acting  on  the  crane  are  F  G,  G  A,  A  B,  C  D,  E  F  (each  equal  to 
W),  B  0,  and  D  E.  The  external  force  A  B  balances  £  F,  and: 
0  D  balances  G  A,  therefore  the  remaining  external  forces  B  O, 
D  E,  and  F  G  form  a  system  in  equilibrium.  Their  lines  of 
action  will  pass  through  one  point  O,  and  their  magnitudes  may 
be  determined  by  the  triangle  of  forces.  These  results  may  be 
made  use  of  in  drawing  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  86.  Commence 
by  drawing  E  F,  F  G,  G  A,  and  A  B  all  equal  in  magnitude  to 
W,  and  parallel  to  their  respective  lines  of  action.  If  we  draw 
B  C  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  B  C,  so  as  to  inter- 
sect the  line  through  E  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  foroes 
O  D  and  D  E  in  the  point  C,  then  by  marking  off  0  D  equal  to 
W  we  complete  the  external  force  polygon. 

The  stress  in  A  H  will  be  unaffected  by  raising  or  lowering 
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either  the  footstep  or  the  bearing  at  the  top,  so  long  as  the  line 
of  action  of  the  load  and  the  position  of  the  joints  1,  2,  and  3 
remain  unchanged.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  footstep  coincides 


Fig.  8a.— Framb  Diagbav.  Fig.  8b.— Stbbbs  Diagbak. 

Foundry  Crane. 

▼ith  the  point  1,  and  the  bearing  at  the  top  with  the  point  8, 
then  the  line  of  action  of  tiie  stress  in  C  H  will  be  along  the 
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Fig.  11.— Forces  Acting  on  Ja 

IN  Fig.  8o  with  Poi.let 

AT  End  or  bam  b. 


<:mtre  line  of  the  bar  C  H,  while  the  line  of  action  of  the  foot- 
step reaction  B  C^  will  pass  through  the  point  1  and  the  centre 
<^the  pulley  carrying  the  load. 
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In  the  Streu  Di&gram,  Fig.  8b,  dnw  B  Cj  throagh  the  point 
B  par&llel  to  the  line  joining  the  point  I  with  the  centre  of  the 
pulley  carrying  the  load,  no  as  to  cut  the  line  C  D  in  the  point 
Cj ;  then  liy  drawing  C,  H  and  A  H  parallel  to  the  bars  C  E 
nntl  A  H  respectively,  we  deterunne  the  point  H.  Finally,  C 
joined  with  U  finishes  the  Stress  I>iagntm.  When  the  palley 
carrying  the  load  occupies  the  position  represented  by  the  point 
4,  then  G^  D^  and  Hj  (found  in  a  similar  manner)  are  the 
corresponding  points  in  the  Stress  Diugrnm. 

Fig.  9  represents  the  forces  acting  on  the  upright,  which 


Fio.  12.— KussEi.L'3  Patent  Sheir  Legs. 

produce  bending,  tension,  and  compressive  stresses,  for  the  case 
when  the  movable  pulley  ia  at  the  ead  of  the  horizontal  jib. 

In  Figs.  10  and  11,  if  the  maximum  bending  moment  in  each 
case  be  the  same,  then  the  point  2  in  Fig.  8a  has  been  bo  chosen, 
as  to  make  the  bending  moment  on  the  horizontal  jib  have  its 
least  value  whilst  the  pulley  carrying  the  load  posses  from  one 
end  of  the  jib  to  the  other.  (See  Quos.  41  of  Hons.  S.  A  A. 
Exam,  in  Machine  Constn.,  1890.) 

Sheer  Legs. — A  common  appliance  for  lifting  engines  and 
boilers  into  ships  is  the  sheer  legs  or  sheers.     The  illustration 
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ihowB  one  that  has  been  erected  at  West  Hartlepool  by  Messrs. 
George  Russell  &  Co.,  of  Motherwell,  for  a  load  of  80  tons  over- 
linng  38  feet  6  inches.  It  consists  of  two  tubular  front  legs, 
each  105  feet  long,  swinging  upon  pins  at  their  lower  ends, 
and  connected  together  at  the  top,  which  is  supported  by  a 
hollow  stay  or  back  leg.  This  stay  is  fixed  to  the  gunmetal  nut 
of  a  forged  steel  screw,  which  rotates  inside  the  back  leg.  The 
screw  is  anchored  at  its  lower  end,  and  can  be  rotated  by  a 
hydraulic  engine.  As  the  screw  revolves  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  back  leg  is  shorteued  or  lengthened,  and  the  top  is  moved  in 
or  out,  as  shown  on  Fig.  13.  The  total  horizontal  travel  thus 
given  to  the  load  is 
50  feet.  ^t 

Chains  worked  by 
a  pair  of  hydraulic 
engines  are  used  for 
lifting,  and  there  are 
separate  chains  for 
light  and  heavy  loads. 
The  latter  chain  ope- 
rates a  six-purchase 
pulley  blo.k. 

InFig.  13,AiBi8 
the  line  of  the  front 
1^  hinged  at  B,  and 
AjO  that  of  the  back 
leg.  The  top  can 
move  between  A ^and 
Aj  by  altering  the 
length  of  A  C.  The 
vertical  AjD  repre- 
sents the  load  on 
the  sheers  (80  tons), 
and  AjE  the  ten- 
sion in  the  chain, 
{\  of  80  or  13}-tons  since  there  are  six  chains  supporting  the 
load).  Draw  EF  parallel  to  A.  D,  and  DF  parallel  to  A^E.  Then 
Aj  F  is  the  resultant  force  to  be  balanced  by  the  stresses  in  the 
legs  Aj  B,  Aj  C.  Draw  F  G  parallel  to  A^  C,  and  meeting  A  ^  B 
produced,  if  necessary,  in  G.  Then  A^  G  (160  tons)  is  the  com- 
pression transmitted  to  the  front  legs,  and  FG  (76  tons)  the 
tension  in  the  back  leg.  As  the  two  front  legs  are  not  parallel, 
we  must,  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  stress  in  each,  draw  a 
second  figure,  as  shown  at  the  right-hand  side.  Here  H  M  is 
eqoal  to  half  A.  G,  and  K  H  M  and  L  H  M  are  each  half  the 

13 


DIAGRAM  OF 

STRESSES  IN 

FRONT  LEGS. 


FiOw  13.— Combination  of  Frabie  and  Stress 
Diagrams  por  Fio.  12. 
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angle  between  the  front  legs.  K  L  being  drawn  perpendicular 
to  H  M,  we  obtain  H  K  and  H  L  (82  tons)  as  the  oompressioa 
in  each  leg. 

Example  II. — The  foot  of  a  uniform  derrick  pole  of  weight 
2  cwts.  rests  on  the  ground,  and  the  pole  carries  a  weight  of 
1^  tons  suspended  from  its  upper  extremity.  The  length  of  the 
pole  is  20  feet,  and  it  is  kept  in  position  by  a  guy  rope  &steiied 
to  the  ground  10  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  foot  of  the  pole  and 
25  feet  in  length.    Find  by  construction  or  otherwise  the  tension 

of  the  guy  rope.  a  «««« »        t« 

Answer.  —  In 

the  figure,  LiH 
is  the  derrick 
and  K  H  the  guy 
rope.  The  weight 
of  the  derrick  acts 
at  its  centre,  and 
may  be  replaced 
by  1  cwt.  at  each 
end,  so  that  the 
total  load  in  the 
upper  end  may  be 
taken  as  31  cwts. 
This  is  the  force 
A  B  on  the  Frame 
Diagram.  For 
the  Stress  Dia- 
gram draw  A  B 
parallel  to  .  the 
force  A  B  and 
equal  to  31  units. 
Make  B  C  parallel 
to  the  pole  and 
AC  to  the  guy 
rope.  Then,  A  C  is  the  tension  in  the  guy  rope  and  is  equal  to 
25  cwts.  and  B  C  (  =  53  cwts.),  the  compression  in  the  pole. 

This  problem  could  have  been  solved  by  the  Principle  of 
Moments,  as  foHows : — 

Let  T  be  the  Tension  in  the  guy  rope. 
tv      „      Weight  of  the  pole. 
W     ..       Weight  hung  from  pole. 


10 ft > 

Dbrrick  Pole. 


») 


n 


Drawing  LN   perpendicular  to  K  H  and  taking  moments 
about  L  (in  the  first  figure),  we  have : — 
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Or, 


TxLN  =  WxLD  +  «7xLE 

— -  ■      JLi  Xj  Xj  Jcj      ,   .  -      _      .  JLi  JJ 


From  Euclid  II.,  12,  we  have : — 

KH2=KL2  +  LH2  +  2KL,LD 

.     T^    KH2-KL2-LH2    625-100-400    ^  ^.  ^ 
••    ^^= ^2KL 20 ^'^^^ 


Also,     L  N  X  K  H=:  twice  triangle  LKH^HDxKL 
Or,       LNxKH  =  (V'LH2-Ll>'')xKL 


LN=t;-^V^H»-LD«=|^400-39 


Or. 


Hence, 


LN=gV361=^-7-6ft. 

m    /on    ^ N  6'25    31  X  6-25    ,^^- ^ 

T-(30  +  l)n^=— ^:g— -2Wcwts. 
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130-Ton  steam  Crane  *  {see  FrorUuipiece). — As  an  example  of 
a  very  large  crane,  we  have  illustrated  in  the  frontispiece  to  this 
volume  the  130-toii  steam  crane  erected  for  the  Clyde  Trustees 
at  Finnieston  Quay,  Qlasgow,  by  Messrs.  Cowans,  Sheldon,  &  Co^ 
Limited,  of  Carlisle.  A  similar  crane  has  also  been  put  up 
at  the  new  Cessnock  Dock,  Glasgow.  The  jib  of  this  crane  is 
made  up  of  two  steel  tubular  girders  braced  together  by  diagonal 
and  cross  stays.  The  tension  rods  have  been  sawn  out  of  solid 
steel  plates,  and  were  not  heated  during  their  manufacture. 
They  are  connected  to  the  jib  by  stays  at  intervals,  along  their 
length.  The  foot  of  the  jib  is  attached  to  one  of  the  bottom  comers 
of  a  large  vertical  triangular  frame,  and  the  tension  rods  to  the 
upper  corner,  while  the  back  one  supports  the  balance  weight 
which  is  placed  between  the  two  sides  of  the  main  framing. 
The  boilers  and  engines  are  ako  placed  within  this  framing, 
which  is  covered  in  so  as  to  form  an  engine-house.  The  whole 
is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  circular  base,  which  can  rotate  around  a 
large  central  pin,  and  rests  on  steel  rollers  running  on  a  steel 
pathway  on  the  top  of  the  foundation.  There  is  also  a  roller  bearing 
between  the  base  and  top  of  the  centre-pin.  The  foundation, 
which  is  square  in  plan,  is  of  concrete  with  granite  comers  and 
cope,  and  is  supported  on  twenty-two  concrete  cylinders  sunk 
into  the  sand.  The  centre  piece  of  the  crane  is  fixed  to  the 
foundation  by  six  steel  bolts  cottered  to  washer  plates  in  a 
tunnel  inside  the  foundation. 

There  are  two  separate  lifting  blocks,  the  one  for  heavy,  and 
the  other  for  light  weights.  Each  of  these  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  two  different  speeds.  Separate  engines  are  provided 
for  each  of  these  blocks,  and  for  rotating  the  crane.  All  three 
sets  of  enviines  have  two  cylinders  with  cranks  at  right  angles, 
so  as  to  start  from  any  position.  Steel  wire  ropes  are  used  for 
hoisting  instead  of  chains.  The  heavy  weights  are  taken  on  an 
eight-purchase  pulley  block,  and  the  light  weights  on  a  double- 
purchase  pulley  block.  All  the  gearing,  up  to  24  inches  dia- 
meter, is  of  cast  steel,  and  the  remainder  of  a  mixture  of  cast- 
iron  and  steel.     Gun-metal  bushes  are  used  throughout. 

The  crane  is  provided  with  a  160-ton  Duckham  hydrostatic 
weighing  machine,  and  was  tested  by  loading  it  wil^  150  tons  of 
steel  rails.  Its  radius  of  action  is  65  feet,  and  the  total  lift  is 
100  feet  . 

The  following  tables  show  some  of  the  leading  dimensions  and 
weights :  *- 

*  For  a  oomplete  description  o!  this  orane  see  JSngineering,  June  9, 1893. 
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The  factors  of  safety  allowed  in.  the  different  parts  are  :- 
MaiB  framing,  jib,  tension,  rods,  tbc.,    . 
Wire  ropea,  ....... 

Centre  holding  down  boltfi,  to  allow  for  rusting,  . 


Fio.  14. — STRBsa  DiAoaiM 


Hie  accompanying  figures  show  the  Stress  Diagram  for  the 
crane  when  loHded  with  160  tons,  or,  including  the  weight  of  the 
gin  block,  157  tons  in  all,  and  also  for  a  gross  load  of  71  tons. 
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FijET.  14  is  the  Stress  Diagram  as  worked  out  by  the  makers. 
Fig.  15a  represents  the  Frame  Diagram  and  Fig.  156  the  Stress 
Diagram  worked  out  for  the  Test  Load  as  we  have  treated  the 
previous  cranes — viz.,  all  in  one  figure. 

First,  find  the  values  of  the  Forces  D  £  and  A  B  in  Fig.  1  oa 
as  already  explained.  Then  begin  the  Stress  Diagram  with  the 
force  A  B  and  follow  with  the  forces  BO,  0  D.  D  E,  E  F  and 
F  G.  Now  E  L  and  G  L  fix  the  point  L ;  B  H  und  C  H  the 
])oint  H  ;  H  K  and  L  K  the  point  K ;  K  N  and  G  N  the  point 
N  ;  and  N  M  and  A  M  the  point  M. 
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Fig.  15a.— Frams  Diaobav.  Fio.  156.— Strbss  Diaorail 

130-Ton  Crank  Worked  out  as  in  the  Previous  Examples. 

The  stress  E  L  is  home  by  the  two  tie-rods  and  L  O  and  £  O 
represent  the  strpsses  in  each  tie-rod.  The  stress  G  L  is  divided 
over  the  two  jibs,  consequently  LP  and  GP  represent  the 
stresses  in  each  jib,  as  already  explained. 

The  stress  A  5i  is  divided  over  half  of  the  holding  down  bolts 
and  N  M  over  the  other  half.  Tlie  point  about  which  the  crane 
tends  to  topple  over  is  the  joint  K  L  G  N. 

Example  III. — A  tripod  whose  vertex  is  A,  and  whose  legs 
Are  AB,  AjO,  AD,  of  lengths  8,  9,  and  10  feet  respectively, 
sustains  a  load  of  *J  tODS.  The  ends  B,  0,  D  form  a  triangle, 
whose  sides  are  BC  =  7  feet,  CD  =  6  feet,  BD  =  8  feet,  find 
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bj  graphical  constr action  the  compressive  stress  in  each  leg* 
(a  and  A.  Exam.,  1889.) 

Akswkr. — Hitherto  we  have  dealt  only  with  forces  in  one  plane, 
or  symmetrical  with  respect  to  one  plane.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  sheer  legs,  in  determining  the  compression  on  the  front  legs, 
we  first  found  what  would  be  the  compression  on  an  intermediate 
leg  in  the  same  plane  as  the  two  replaced,  and  equally  inclined 
to  both.  This  hypothetical  leg  would  be  in  a  vertical  plane 
containing  the  back  leg  and  the  externally  applied  force,  and 
evidently  the  stress  in  the  back  leg  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  substitution.     In  the  present  example  we  must  find  the 


Stresses  in  a  Tbipod.  ^, 

oorregponding  intermediate  leg,  so  that  if  the  load  be  supported 
by  it  and  the  third  leg,  the  stress  in  the  latter  will  not  bo 
altered.  It  will  be  in  a  vertical  plane  containing  the  third  leg, 
and  will  be  represented  by  the  line  of  intersection  of  this  plane 
with  that  of  the  other  two  legs,  hence  the  following  solution  : — 
Draw  BCD  the  triangle  formed  by  the  feet  of  the  tripod ;  to 
find  the  plan  of  the  vertex,  draw  the  triangle  D  0  At,  making 
C  A|  and  D  A|  equal  to  C  A  and  D  A  respectively,  similarly, 
draw  the  triangle  A^CB;  then  A^A  drawn  perpendicular  to 
€  D,  and  Ao  A  drawn  perpendicular  to  C  B,  will  give  by  their 
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iDt«rsectioD  the  plw»  of  the  vertex  A,  aad  we  may  now  com- 
plete the  plan.  The  vertical  plane  containing  the  leg  A  B  will 
cat  the  linA  D  C  ill  a  point  H  tying  on  the  line  B  A  prodnced ; 


Tripod  for  LiTiKO  Pipes. 

then  A^H  will  be  the  length  of  the  required  intermedia t«  leg. 
DrawAAgHt  right  angles  to  BAH,  and  make  HA^  =  HA,. 
Thus  we  get  A^H,  A,B,  and  the  applied  force  AjE  in  one 
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^ane.  The  stress  in  tlie  leg  AB  will  be  represented  by  AjG, 
ud  the  resultftst  stress  in  the  tegs  AC  and  AD — i.e.,  the  stress 
in  the  hypothetical  leg  AH  hy  A  F.  Dividing  this  between 
the  acloal  legs  by  the  triangle  of  forces  A,  M  E,  where  Aj  K  = 
A  T,  we  get  the  stress  in  AC  represented  by  .u  K,  and  that  in 
AD  by  AjM.  The  respective  values  are  marked  on  the 
^iagTam. 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  nse  of  a  tripod,  we  illustrate  a 
fcnn  much  used — in  laying  water  and  other  niains^for  lowering 
large  pipes  into  position.  Two  of  tlie  legs  are  braced  together, 
■ad  carry  a  winch  which  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
Uock  and  tackle.  The  pipe  in  rolled  on  to  wooden  l.eams  laid 
acnwa  the  drain,  and  the  tripod  then  placed  in  position  over 
it.  The  pipe  is  slightly  rais>'d  by  means  of  the  winch,  and  the 
wooden  beams  removed,  when  the  pipe  may  be  lowered  with 
ease. 

We  also  illustrate  a  simple  hand  crane  as  used  by  contractors 
for  building,  &c  It  is  of  the  kind  discussed  in  connection  with 
Kg.T. 


Hand  Dsitiucii  Chash. 
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Leciubs  XXVII.— Questions. 

1.  In  a  model  of  a  crane  the  jib  is  3^  feet  long,  the  tie-rod  is  3  feet  long; 
and  is  fastened  to  a  point  1  foot  vertically  above  the  lower  end  of  the  jib. 
What  is  the  thrust  on  l^e  jib  when  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  is  hung  at  the  upper 
end  of  it  ?    Ans.  70  lbs. 

2.  In  a  wharf  crane  the  post,  tie-rod,  and  jib  measure  15,  20,  and  30  feet 
respectively,  what  would  be  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  stresses  in  eacJi 
of  the  three  members  when  a  load  of  7  tons  is  suspended  over  the  pulley  at 
the  jib  head,  (1)  when  the  lifting  chain  passes  from  the  pulley  to  tne  dmm 
or  barrel  itarallel  with  the  jib,  (2)  when  the  drum  is  placed  so  that  the 
-chain  passes  from  the  jib  head  parallel  with  the  tie-rod?  (S.  and  A. 
Adv.  Exam.,  1890.) 

3.  In  a  hydraulic  wharf  crane  the  height  of  the  post  is  6  feet,  the  jib  ia 
"22  feet,  and  the  tie-rod  is  18  feet ;  find  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  post 
when  5  tons  are  supported.  In  what  way  is  the  friction  which  opposes  tiie 
■BievoiTig  motion  reduced  to  a  minimum?    Ans,  12*24  tons. 

4.  Find,  either  graphically  or  otherwise,  the  stresses  on  the  jib  and  tie- 
har  respectively  of  a  crane,  whose  jib  measures  20  feet  in  length,  when 
the  tie-bar  and  post  are  16  feet  and  6  feet  in  length  respectively,  and  a 
weight  of  25  cwts.  is  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  jib.  The  line  of 
direction  of  the  chain  after  leaving  the  barrel  or  drum  runs  parallel  to  the 
tie-bar.  Also  calculate  the  pressure  on  the  end  of  the  handle  of  16  inches 
radius  when  the  weight  is  lifted,  supposing  the  drum  of  the  crane  to  be  15 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  gearing  to  consist  of  a  pinion  of  12  teeth,  gear- 
ing into  a  wheel  with  72  teeth,  whUe  a  second  pinion  of  18  teeth  gears  with 
a  wheel  of  56  teeth.     (S.  and  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1893.) 

5.  A  contractor's  portable  hand  crane  has  a  vertical  post  A  B,  to  which 
the  jib  A  C  is  inclined  at  45**,  and  the  tension  rod  B  C  makes  with  A  B  an 
angle  A  B  C  of  120^  The  back  stay  from  the  head  of  the  post  B  to  the 
extremity  D  of  the  horizontal  strut  A  D  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45**  to 
A  D.  Fmd  the  weight  of  the  counterbalance  re<^mred  at  D  to  bsdanoe  a 
load  of  10  toDS  suspended  from  the  end  C  of  the  jib.  Determine  also  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  stress  on  the  jib  A  C,  and  in  the  rods  BC  and 
BD?  (The  tension  in  the  chain  may  be  neglected.)  (S.  and  A.  Adv. 
Exam.,  1896.) 

6.  A  jib  foundry  crane  consists  of  a  vertical  post  A  B,  16  £»et  long,  fitted 
with  pins  working  in  sockets  at  both  A  and  B.  From  the  upper  end  A  of 
the  post  extends  a  horizontal  member  A  D,  28  feet  in  length,  and  from  the 
foot  JB  is  a  strut  B  C,  which  meets  A  D  at  a  point  16  feet  from  A.  A  load 
of  20  tons  being  suspended  from  D,  find  the  shearing  stress  on  the  pin  at 
A,  and  the  stress  alons  the  strut  B  C.     (S.  and  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1892.) 

7-  A  sheer-legs  is  formed  of  two  sheer-poles  B C,  DC,  each  25  feet  in 
length,  and  secured  to  a  base-plate  in  the  ground  at  B  and  D.  The  wire 
guy  or  tension  rope  A  G  is  attached  to  the  ground  at  a  point  A,  which  is  60 
feet  distant  from  BD.  The  perpendicular  from  the  top  C  of  the  poles 
meets  the  prouod  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  line  B  D, 
which  is  15  feet  long.  Find  by  measurement  or  otherwise  the  tension  in 
tons  on  the  guy  when  a  weight  of  20  tons  is  suspended.  (S.  and  A.  Adv. 
Exam. ,  1888. )    Ans,\\'Z  tons. 
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LECTURE  XXVIII. 

Contents.— Reactions  on  a  Beam— First  Method— Resultant  of  the  Loads 
on  a  Beam — Reactions  on  a  Beam — Second  Method — Fink  Truss — 
Trapezoidal  Truss  of  Three  Panels— Trapezoidal  Truss  of  Five  Panels 
— Kxample  L — Warren  Girder — Linville  or  N  Girder — Lattice  Qirder 
— Redundant  Frame — Five  Bay  Lattice  Girder— Lattice  Girder  loaded 
at  Top  Joints — Bending  Moment — Definition — Shearing  Force — Defini- 
tion— Cantilever  Uniformly  Loaded — Examples  IL  and  III. — Centre 
of  Gravity  of  an  Area — Moment  of  Inertia  of  an  Area — Proof —:£ngine 
Mechanism — Questions. 

ReacLions  on  a  Beam. — First  Method. — First  Cctse. — In  the 
Frame  Diagram,  Fig.  la,  we  have  a  beam  with  five  concentrated 
luads  upon  it.  The  line  of  action  and  point  of  application  of  the 
left-hand  reaction,  and  the  point  of  application  of  the  right-hand 
reaction  are  known. 

We  commence  Fig.  16  by  drawing  the  line  of  loads,  BO,  CD, 
D  E,  E  F  and  F  G.  Then,  any  point  O  is  taken  and  joined  with 
all  the  points  in  the  line  of  loads  as  illustrated  in  the  figure. 
This  point  O  is  called  a  Pole  and  Fig.  16  a  Polar  Diagram. 

Since  the  point  of  application  of  the  right-hand  reaction  (Fig. 
la)  is  the  only  one  of  its  elements  which  is  known,  we  must 
begin  at  this  point  1  when  drawing  the  Funicular  Polygon 
12  3  4  5.  In  the  Polar  Diagram,  Fig.  16,  the  line  OF  comes 
between  the  loads  E  F  and  F  G.  Then,  from  the  point  1,  in  the 
Frame  Diagram,  draw  the  line  1 — 2,  parallel  to  OF.  The 
line  1 — 2  begins  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  FG  and 
ends  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  E  F — viz.,  the  two  loads 
between  which  the  line  O  F  lies  in  the  Polar  Diagram.  Between 
the  lines  of  action  of  the  loads  E  F  and  D  E,  draw  the  line  2 — 3 
parallel  to  the  line  OE  in  the  Polar  Diagram,  which  lies 
between  these  same  two  loads.  Similarly  draw  3 — 4  parallel  to 
O  D  and  4 — 5  parallel  to  O  C.  On  joining  the  point  5  with  the 
point  1  we  close  the  Funicular  Polygon.  This  closing  line  5 — 1 
has  one  end  5,  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  reaction  A  B,  and  the 
other  end  1,  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  reaction  A  G.  Therefore, 
if  a  line  O  A  be  drawn  parallel  to  this  closing  line  from  O,  it 
must  lie  between  the  reactions  in  the  line  of  loads,  just  as  the 
other  lines  radiating  from  O  have  done. 

If  we  draw  B  A  from  B  in  the  line  of  loads  parallel  to  the  line 
of  action  of  the  reaction  A  B,  so  as  to  meet  the  line  O  A  in  the 
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point  A,  then  A  joined  with  G  completes  the  external  force 
polygon. 

Second  Case, — If  the  two  ends  of  the  beam  had  been  anchored, 
then  the  lines  of  action  of  the  reactions  G  A  and  A  B  would 
have  been  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  line  joining  B  with 
G  in  the  Load  Diagram.     In  this  case  the  lines  ik  action  of  the 


Fig.  Io-^Framie  Diagram  and  Funicular  Poltoon. 


reactions  would  be  drawn  on 
Fig.  la,  and  the  point  1  taken 
anywhere  in  the  line  of  the 
reaction  GA;  or  we  could 
begin  with  the  point  5  anywhere 
in  the  line  of  the  reaction  A  B, 
and  draw  the  Funicular  Polygon 
as  stated  above. 

If  the  load  FG  had  not 
existed,  we  would  still  have 
b^;un  at  the  point  1  for  the 
first  case.  The  line  O  F  would 
then  be  between  the  load  EF 
and  the  reaction  FA.  In  the 
second  case  mentioned  above, 
the  solution  would  still  be  the 
sune  as  before. 

Besnitant  of  the  Loads  on  a 
Beam. — ^From  the  point  1  in  the 


FiOw  16.— Load  and  Polar  Dia- 
gram FOR  Dbtermination  OF  Ri- 

ACnOKB  AMD  BkSULTANT  LoAD. 


Frame  Diagram,  Fig.  la,  draw  the  line  1 — 6  parallel  to  the  line 
0  G  in  the  Polar  Diagram.  This  line  O  G  lies  between  the 
load  FG  and  the  resultant  GK     Now  draw  the  line  5—6 
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paitillel  to  the  line  O  B,  so  as  to  intersect  the  line  1 — 6  in  the 
point  6.  Then  the  point  6  is  a  ])oiiit  in  the  line  of  action  of -the 
resultant  of  the  loads.  If  through  the  point  6  we  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  B  G,  then  that  line  will  represent  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  load.  This  line  cuts  the  beam  at  the  point 
round  which  the  beam  would  balance.  The  magnitude  of  the 
resultant  is  represented  by  the  length  of  the  line  B  G. 


1 


c  . 


B 


^ii 


^J^ 


K  ^ 


Fio.  2a.— Frame  Diagram. 


Fio.  26. — Load  and  Reaotion  Diagram 
FOR  Determination  of  Reactions. 


If  we  wished  to  find 
a  i)oint  in  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant 
of  the  loads  C  D,  D  E, 
and  E  F,  then  from  the 
point  2,  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  the  line  O  F, 
and  from  the  point  4  a 
line  parallel  to  the  line 
0  0,  so  as  to  intersecu 
the  first  line  from  the 
point  2.  This  point  of 
intersection  is  a  point 
in  the  line  of  action  of 
the  resultant  of  OD, 
D  E,  and  E  F.  Its  line 
of  action  passes  through 
this  point  and  is  parallel 


to  the  line  joining  0  with  F,  while  its  magnitude  is  represented 
by  the  line  0  F. 

Reactions  on  a  Beam.— Seoond  Method.— On  the  top  of  the 
beam  draw  a  Firm  Frame  of  any  shape,  having  its  joints 
in  the  lines  of  action  of  the  loads  as  indicated  in  the  Frame 
Diagram,   Fig.   2a.     Letter  the  Frame  Diagram   according  to 


FIKK  TRUSS. 
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Bow's  method,  and  draw  the  Load  and  Stress  Diagram  a» 
already  explained.  As  a  graphic  solution  the  second  method  isr 
the  more  accurate  of  the  two,  and  may  be  applied  with  greater 
ease  in  the  case  of  hittice  girders,  for  we  have  only  to  join  the 
points  of  the  girder  with  one  end,  or  some  points  with  one  end, 
and  the  remainder  with  the  other  end. 

Tink.  Truss. — This  truss  was  largely  used  in  America  for  wooden 
bridges  and  is  represented  in  the  Frame  Diagram,  Fig.  3a.  It 
consists  in  this  case,  of  a  primary  truss  BAG,  and  two  second- 
try  tlnsses.  The  diyisions  of  the  beam  are  called  panels.  The 
truss  in  Fig.  3a  is  therefore  a  Fink  Truss  of  four  panels. 


Fig.  3a.— Fbams  Diagram,  for  a  Tuxk  Truss. 


Fig.  35.— Stress  Diagram. 

If  the  foot  of  every  upright  had  been  joined  with  each  end  of 
the  beam  instead  of  as  shown,  the  truss  would  be  called  the 
BoUman  Truss,  of  which  the  solution  is  similar  to  the  following 
explanation  for  the  Fink    Truss.      Draw   the  external  force 
polygon  as  explained  for  Figs,  la  and  2a. 

First  Method  for  Stress  Diagram. — Join  the  joint  M  N  A  L- 
with  the  joinU  £  F  R  P  and  F  G  A  S  K,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  Frame  Diagram,  Fig.  3a.    Call  the  spaces  thus  formed 
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X  and  Z  as  shown  in  the  Frame  Diagram*  This  will  enable  us' 
to  determine  the  point  M  in  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  36.  Draw 
F  Z  and  A  Z,  parallel  to  the  bars  F  Z  and  A  Z.  This  gives  the  * 
point  Z.  Then  Z  X  and  EX  fix  the  point  X;  and  X  M  and 
D  M  fix  the  point  M.  The  Stress  Diagram  maj  now  be  com- 
pleted in  the  usual  way,  and  the  closing  line  will  fom  a  check 
line. 

Second  Method  fob  Stbebs  Diagram. — In  Fig.  4,  we  have 
four  forces  in  equilibrium  acting  at  a  point  and  their  lines  of 
action  lie  along  two  straight  lines.  The  condition  for  equili- 
brium is,  that  H  M  is  equal  and  opposite  to  K  L  and  M  Li  is 

equal  and  opposite  to  KH.  The  Force 
Polygon  will  therefore  be  a  parallelogi-am 
and  may  be  represented  by  H  M  L  K  in  the 
Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  Zb, 

From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  stress 
in  H  M  must  be  equal  to  the  load  C  D  and 
the  stress  in  KL  equal  to  the  stress  in  H  M. 
Therefore,  draw  A  K  and  A  L  parallel  to  the 
Fig.  4.— Forces        bars  A  K  and  A  L  respectively  and   draw 
-^P^  ^ J  Straight   ^1  L  between  them   parallel   and  equal   in 

length  to  CD.  This  will  determine  the 
points  K  and  L  in  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  36,  which  may  now 
be  completed.  The  closing  line  will  form  a  check  as  in  the  first 
method. 

Trapezoidal  Truss  of  Three  Panels. — In  this  Truss,  Fig.  5a, 
the  space  F  will  always  remain  a  parallelogram,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Queen  Post  Frame  which  has  been  already  discussed. 
In  fact  this  is  a  similar  case  to  the  roof  considered  with  a  con- 
tinuous tie-beam.  « 

If  the  beam  is  uniformly  rigid,  then  whatever  distance  the 
joint  0  D  G  F  is  deflected  below  the  horizontal  line,  the  joint 
B  C  F  £  rises  an  equal  distance  above  the  horizontal  line. 
Therefore,  the  difference  between  the  vertical  component  of 
the  load  G  D  and  the  stress  action  in  G  F,  must  be  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  difference  between  the  vertical  component  of  the 
load  B  G  and  the  stress  action  in  £  F. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  56,  we  first  of  all 
draw  the  external  force  polygon  B  G  D  A,  and  determine  the 
point  A,  as  explained  for  Figs.  15  or  25.  Then  draw  A  F 
parallel  to  the  bar  AF  and  B^  G^  D,  perpendicular  to  A  F. 
B  B,,  G  Gj  and  D  D^  are  parallel  to  A  F.  Bj  Gj  and  G^  D^  will 
be  the  vertical  components  of  B  G  and  G  D  respectively. 

Since  0,  D^  is  greater  than  B^  %  the  joint  C  D  G  F  will  be 
deflected  downwards.    Therefore,  F  G  will  be  less  than  <\  D^  • 
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and  ig  as  much  less  than   £^  C^  as   C^  D^   is  less  than  E  F. 
This  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  G  F  and  F  £  are  together 
equal  to  B^  D,. 
The  point  £  lies  on  the  line  A  E  drawn  parallel  to  the  har 


Fig.  5a.— Framb  Diaorah  for  a  Trapbzoidal  Truss. 

A£  and  similarly  for  the 
point  G.  Place  the  line 
£  6  between  the  lines  A  E 
and  AG,  parallel  to  the 
bars  GF  and  FE  and  equal 
in  length  to  B,  D^.  This 
determines  the  pK>int6  E 
and  G.  Where  E  G  cuts 
the  line  A  F  fixes  the  point 
F.  Then  by  joining  F  C, 
E  B  and  G  D  we  complete 
the  Stress  Diagram. 

Another  method  of  de- 
tennining  the  point  G  is 
to  make  A  P^  equal  to  one- 
half  of  B^  Dp  or  A  P  equal 
to  one-half  of  BD,  and 
draw  R  G  or  P  G  parallel 
to  A  f^  so  as  to  cut  the 
point  G. 

Trapezoidal  Tmsa  of  Fire  Panels. — In  this  truss,  Fig.  60^  the 
space  O  always  remains  a  parallelogram,  but  the  other  spaces 
cannot  change.  Similar  reasoning  to  what  we  used  in  the 
preTioiu  figure  will  show  that  the  loads  D  E  and  £  F  are 
together  equal  and  opposite  to  the  sum  of  the  stress  actions  P  O 
and  O  N.  The  load  0  D  is  equal  to  the  stress  in  L  N,  and  also 
equal  to  the  stress  in  K  M.  Similarly  the  load  F  G  is  equal  to 
the  stresses  in  the  bars  P  R  and  Q  S.  It  follows  from  this,  that 
the  stresses  B  P,  P  O,  ON,  and  N  L  are  together  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  loads  CD,  D  £,  EF,  and   FG.     The  Sti 


Fig.  5&.— Stress  Diagram. 
line  AG.      This  determines  the 
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DiMgram,  Fig.  66,  may  be  determined  by  drawing  A  K  parallel 
to  the  bar  A  K,  and  making  K  M  equal  to  0  D.  Then  throusfh 
M  draw  M  N  parallel  to  the  bar  M  N.     The  point  N  lies  on  this 


FiQ.  6a.— Fbahe  Diagram  fob  Five  Panel  Trapezoidal  Truss. 


Fig.  66.~Stbe8S  I>iagram. 

line.  Draw  A  S  parallel  to  the  bar  A  S,  and  make  S  Q  equal  in 
length  to  F  G.  Through  Q  draw  Q  P  parallel  to  the  bar  Q  P. 
The  point  P  lies  on  this  line.  Now  O  P  and  O  N  are  together 
equal  to  F  £  and  E  D.  Consequently,  if  we  make  P  N  equal  to 
F  D  and  parallel  to  the  bars  O  P  and  O  N,  this  will  determine 
the  points  P  and  N.  Draw  A  O  parallel  to  the  bar  A  O.  This 
fixes  the  point  O.  The  points  L  and  R  may  now  be  determined, 
and  the  finishing  lines  of  the  diagram  inserted. 
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In  Fig.  7  the  forces  acting  on  the  left-hand  portion  of  the 
beam  are  shown  as  taken  from  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  66. 
They  are  the  actions  of  the  pins  on  the  beam,  and  of  the  right- 
hand  half  on  that  end. 

In  Fig.  8  is  shown  the  form  which  the  left-hand  end  must 
take  from  the  previous  assumptions.     The  three  points  shown 


Fio.  7.— Forces  acting  ok  the 
Lwt-Hanb  Half  of  the 
Beail 


Fig.  8.— Form  into  which  the 
Forces  Bend  the  Left-hand 
Half  of  the  Beak. 


in  a  straight  line  must  always  remain  in  a  straight  line.     There 
will  be  three  points  of  contrary  flexure  in  the  length  of  the  beam. 
These  Trapezoidal  Trusses  are  deficient  frames  made  redund- 
ant by  stiff  joints. 


A 

A    /    \      E     /    \     A 
/        ^    \    /      "^    \ 


B 


« 


FRAME  DIAi 


FRAME  DIAGRAM 


(0 


Cm  (2) 


8TRE38  DIAGRAM 


STRESS  DIAGRAM 


Triangvlab  Frame. 


Example  I. — A  triangular  frame,  consisting  of  three  equi- 
Uteral  triangles,  is  loaded  with  a  weight  W.  Find  the  stresses 
on  the  several  members  of  the  frame  (1)  when  W  is  hung  at  the 
lower  apex  of  the  central  triangle,  (2)  when  each  of  the  triangles 

^  loaded  at  the  upper  apex  with  -^, 
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Answbb. — Since  the  loading  is  symmetrical  in  both  cases,  the 
reactions  are  each  equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  load — that  is. 

Case  (1). — Draw  B  C  vertical  and  equal  to  W  units.  Bisect 
it  at  A,  so  that  C  A  and  A  B  are  the  reactions.  Make  C  D 
parallel  to  the  bar  CD,  and  AD  to  AD.  This  gives  us  D. 
Then  draw  D  E  and  A  E  respectively  parallel  to  the  bars  D  E 
and  A  E,  so  as  to  obtain  E.  A  F  and  E  F  fix  F,  and  B  F  com- 
pletes the  Stress  Diagram.  B  F  should  be  parallel  to  the  bar 
B  F,  and  this  gives  us  a  check  on  our  work. 

A 

-< >fT^ y^^ h 


THY/ 


1000  lbs.  1000  a» 

FRAME  DIAQRAM 
M  B 


B        tt9.jjf 


G  ED 

STRESS  DIAQRAM 
Fick  9.— Warrkk  Gibdeb. 

Case  (2). — Here  we  must  make  A  B  and  B  0  each  equal  to  4 
W.  D  A  and  C  D  will  represent  the  reactions,  D  being  the 
middle  point  of  B  C,  and  therefore  coincident  with  B.  A  E  and 
D£  determine  E,  and  CG  and  DG  give  G.  E  snd  G  will 
coincide  since  B  and  D  do,  and  everything  is  symmetrical.  The 
point  F  also  coincides  with  E  and  G,  so  that  there  is  no  stress 
in  the  bars  E  F  and  F  G. 
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Warren  Girder.— Fig.  0  illustrates  a  Warren  Girder  of  four 
bays  or  panels,  which  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  abore 
tnangolar  frame.  The  upper  horizontal  member  is  called  the 
IFpper  Boom  or  Flange,  and  the  lower  horizontal  member  is 
called  the  Lower  Boom  or  Flange.  The  inclined  members  are 
called  Lattice  Bars  or  Braces.  The  joint  AF£  orEFGDis 
called  an  Apex.  The  angle  of  triangulation  is  usuaUy  GO"",  but 
sometimes  the  triangles  are  right-angled  isosceles.  When 
loads  are  applied  at  the  centres  of  the  lower  members,  tie-rods 
are  put  from  the  centres  of  the  lower  members  to  the  opposite 
apioes.  These  tie-rods  transmit  the  central  loads  to  the  upper 
apioe&  The  Frame  Diagram  would  then  show  a  system  of  loads 
at  the  lower  and  upper  apices.  From  what  has  already  been 
aaid  the  student  should  find  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  Stress 
Diagram,  which  is  obtained  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those  in 
Example  I. 

Lmville  or  K  Qirder.— This  girder  differs  from  the  Warren 
Girder,  in  that  the  bars  connecting  the  two  horizontal  booms  are 
placed  alternately  vertical  and  oblique,  forming  a  series  of  right- 
angled  triangles  instead  of  the  corresponding  equilateral  ones  in 
the  Warren  Girder.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  shorter  vertical 
bars  shall  be  in  compression  and  the  oblique  ones  in  tension. 
This  dearly  tends  to  a  saving  of  material  and  a  diminution  of 
weighty  since  compression  members,  unless  very  short,  must, 
other  things  being  equal,  be  much  heavier  than  tension  mem- 
bers. Also,  compression  members  are  much  strengthened  by 
shortening,  while  a  tension  member  is  not  weakened  by 
lengthening. 

We  may  determine  the  reactions  by  a  "  substituted  frame " 
fay  the  Funicular  Polygon,  or,  in  this  case,  by  calculation. 

Li  drawing  the  Stress  Diagram  we  observe  that  A  a  must  be 
equal  to  Q  A,  and  a  Q  is  zero,  since  the  reaction  is  vertical. 
The  members  a  Q  and  n  K  are  necessary  to  give  the  required 
stability.  These,  together  with  the  end  vertical  members, 
might  be  dispensed  with  by  carrying  the  supports  up  to  the 
upper  boom. 

Draw  the  lines  representing  the  loads  and  reactions,  viz. : — 
KL,LM,  MN,  NP,  PQ,  QA,  AB^  BO,  OD,  DE,  EF,  FG, 
6H,  and  HK  Since  Aa^AQ,  and  Hn=HK,  so  that  a 
coincides  with  Q,  and  n  with  K,  we  may  draw  the  Stress 
Diamm  as  follows : — 

B  b  and  a  6  fix  the  point  6,  and  G  m  and  n  m  the  point  m. 
Pc    „    6c  „  c,    f^    Lil    ,f     ml         „         L 

Qd    „    ed  „  d,    „    F^    „      /*  „        k. 

K  6    „    <2  0  „  0,     „    M  A  „      A-  A  „        U, 
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By  t'  enjoining/^  we  complete  the  Stress  Diagram,  and  this 
line  should  be  parallel  to  the  central  strut. 
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Lattice  Girder. — Although  in  Fig.  12,  we  have  drawn  the 
external  force  polygon  for  Fig.  11,  we  can  go  no  further  with 
the  Stress  Diagram  for  frames  of  this  kind  until  we  have  deter- 
mined in  some  way  the  stress  in  one  member,  because  these 
are  redundant  frames.* 

*  See  the  begiimiiig  of  Lecture  XXIV.  for  the  propertiee  of  redundant 
ffftmee. 
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Assumption. — We  assume,  first  of  all,  that  all  the  members 
hare  heen  accurately  fitted ;  that  is,  the  IVame  is  not  initially 
stressed. 

One  method  of  solution  which  has  often  been  suggested  is, 
to  assume  that  the  shear  over  any  section  is  taken  equally 
by  the  braces  in  that  section.  We  shall  however  prove  that 
this  latter  assumption  is  not  consistent  with  the  actual  con- 
ditions. The  shear  on  the  right-hand  bay  of  Fig.  11  is  evi- 
dently one-half  of  BC,  and  according  to  the  above  method, 
the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  the  member  G  H  would 
be  equal  to  one  half  of  the  shear,  that  is  one  quarter  of  £  0, 
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whilst  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  the  member  G  K 
would  be  equal  to  the  other  half  of  the  shear,  that  -is  also  one 
quarter  of  B  C.  Similarly,  for  the  left-hand  bay,  according  to 
the  above  assumption,  the  vertical  components  of  the  stresses  in 
£  G  and  F  G  would  each  be  one  quarter  of  B  C. 

Let  us  suppose  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  G  H 
and  K  L,  to  be  one-quarter  of  B  C,  and  then  draw  the  Stress 
Diagram,  Fig.  12.  There  AL  is  equal  in  length  to  the  verti- 
cal component  of  KL  and  also  equal  to  one-quarter  of  BO. 
The  Stress  Diagram  may  now  be  completed  in  the  usual 
way.     It  shows  that  if  the  stress  in  G  H  has  a  vertical  com- 
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ponent  of  one-quarter  of  B  C,  then  the  vertical  component  of  the 
stress  in  EG  is  three-quarters  of  BC.  This  is  a  consistent 
result,  because  three-quarters  and  one-quarter  of  BC  acting 
yerticallj  together  at  the  joint  EBCKG  will  balance  BO. 
But,  if  the  members  have  been  properly  put  together,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  the  stress  in  £  G  should  be  greater  than  the 
stress  in  G  H.     The  most  sensible  assumption  to  make  is,  that 
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Tig.  14a.— Frame  Diagwam  vor  Five-Bat  Lattiob  Gibdbb. 


EG      O      UB 


Fia.   145.— 9TBIS8  BlAORAK. 

Whkk  Braces  EG  and  BF  abb 


the  members  E  G  and  G  H  will 
each  have  a  stress  of  whicli  the 
vertical  component  is  one-half 
of  BC.  The  Stress  Diagram 
for  this  assumption  is  worked 
out  in  Fig.  13. 

Lattice  Girder  of  Five  Bays. 
—To  Determine  what  Pro- 
portion OF  A  Single  Load 
18  Transmitted  along  each 
Brace. — In  the  Frame  Di»> 
gram,  Fig.  14a,  we  have  as- 
sumed a  load  of  5  units  at 
the  joint  BCHGK  From 
inspection,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  reaction  A  B  will  be 
4  units  and  AC  will  be 
1  unit.  The  reactionB  may 
be  determined  by  a  substi- 
tuted  triangular  frame   with 
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iti  vertex  at  the  ]oaded  joint  and  rafter  ends  at  the  abut- 
menta  The  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  146,  has  been  drawn  on  tlie 
MBQinption  that  the  braces  EG  and  DF  have  been  withdrawn. 
If  the  bar  D  F  is  removed,  then  the  spaces  D  and  F  will  have 
onlv  one  letter,  let  this  be  called  D.  Then  B  D  and  A  D  fix  the 
point  D;  DF  and  AF  the  point  F;  D E  and  B £  the  point  E ; 
EG  and  F  G  the  point  G  and  so  on,  until  the  Stress  Diagram  is 
completed. 

F(om  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  146,  we  see  that  the  vertical 
oomponants  of  the  stresses  in  the  braces  *  G  H,  K  L,  L  N,  M  O, 
OP,  Q  R,  R  T,  S  U  and  U  0  are  each  equal  to  the  load  B  C,  and 
that  the  vertical  components  of  the  stresses  in  the  remaining  braces 
T  U,  R  S,  on  to  B  D  are  each  equal  to  four  units ;  also  that  the 
kind  of  stress  alternates  between  a  push  and  a  pull  throughout 
the  braces.  The  vertical  component  of  the  push  in  the  lattice 
har  G  Hy  is  balanced  by  the  vertical  component  of  the  pull  in 
L N.  Also,  the  vertical  component  of  the  pull  in  MO,  is 
balanced  by  the  vertical  component  of  the  push  in  OP,  and 
similarly  for  Q  R  and  R  T,  S  TJ  and  U  0.  Now,  the  push  in 
U  C  is  balanced  by  the  reaction  C  A,  combined  with  the  vertical 
component  of  the  pull  in  T  XJ,  and  since  the  reaction  0  A  is  one 
unit  the  vertical  component  of  the  pull  in  T  XJ  must  be  four 
unita  This  four  units  of  vertical  component  of  the  pull  in  T  U, 
is  transmitted  through  the  remaining  lattice  bars  as  a  push  and 
a  pull  alternately,  until  it  reaches  B  D  as 
a  push,  and  is  there  balanced  by  the  re- 
action A  B. 

The  stress  in  each  lattice  bar  produces  a 
Btrain  that  wiU  cause  the  load  to  dip.  Now, 
sliiee  the  stresses  are  severe  and  every  lat- 
tice bar  is  stressed,  the  removal  of  the  brace 
S  &  prodnees  a  vexy  yielding  frame. 

In  Fig.  15  we  have  the  Stress  Diagram 
which  is  obtained  from  the  Frame  Diagram, 
Fig.  14a^  by  removing  the  brace  G  H.  The 
removal  of  this  brace  means,  that  there  will 
be  no  stress  in  the  bars  L  N,  M  O,  O  P,  Q  R^ 
RT  aad  SU.  Since  there  is  no  stress  in 
8U  there  can  be  none  in  OS  or  CU.  ^'^f;, Jr^m  ^^"*^ 
Therefore,  S  and  U  will  coincide  with  C  and  BsIct^^  H^^Rif 
the  Stress  Diagram  can  now  be  completed.  movrd. 


*  Siaoe  the  two  members  O  H  and  K  L,  Fig.  lia^  are  parts  of  the  same 
lattice  bar  or  brace  and  the  streeses  in  them  are  the  same  in  every  element, 
we  may  refer  to  tihern  as  the  lattice  bar  or  brace  O  U  or  K  L  and  simflarly 
for  the  others. 
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Fig.  15  shows  that  the  lattice  bar  EG  is  the  only  one  having 
the  vertical  component  of  its  stress  equal  to  B  C.  Also  that 
each  of  the  bars  BD,  D  E,  GK,  LM,  OQ  and  RS  has  the 
vertical  component  of  its  stress  equal  to  one  unit  of  the  load. 
Further,  that  the  stresses  are  alternately  push  and  pull  and  that 
the  remaining  lattice  bars  are  not  stressed. 

The  verticcd  component  of  the  push  in  the  lattice  bar  E  G  is 
balanced  by  the  reaction  A  B,  in  combination  with  the  stress  in 
B  D.  Since  the  vertical  component  of  the  push  in  the  brace  EI  G 
must  balance  the  load,  its  value  is  5  units  and  the  reaction  A  B 
has  a  value  of  4  units ;  therefore,  the  stress  in  the  bar  B  D  must 
be  a  pull  of  1  unit.  This  vertical  component  of  the  pull  in  B  D 
is  balanced  by  the  vertical  component  of  the  push  stress  in  D  E 
and  so  on,  until  the  vertical  component  of  libe  push  in  T  XT  is 
balanced  by  the  reaction  A  C  of  one  unit. 

Since  the  stress  is  severe  in  only  one  lattice  bar  and  a  number 
of  the  bars  are  unstressed,  the  removal  of  the  brace  Q-H  pro- 
duces a  very  much  less  yielding  frame  than  the  removal  of  the 
brace  £  G. 

When  the  frame  is  complete  as  shown  in  the  Frame  Diagram, 
Fig.  14a,  the  vertical  components  of  the  pushes  in  the  lattice 
bars  E  G  and  G  H  must  together  carry  the  load.  The  amount 
which  each  carries  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  yielding- 
ness  of  the  system  of  bars  to  which  each  is  connected.  The 
lattice  bar  EG  will  therefore  carry  more  than  the  lattice  bar  GH. 

In  this  case,  we  have  made  the  following  assumptions : — 

(1)  That  the  Frame  is  not  initially  stressed. 

(2)  That  the  vertical  component  of  the  push  stress  in  the 
left-hand  lattice  bar  meeting  in  a  joint  at  which  a  load 
is  applied  is  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  left-hand  reaction 
which  that  load  produces.  Also,  that  a  similar  relation  exists 
between  the  vertical  component  of  the  push  stress  in  the  right- 
hand  lattice  bar  and  the  right-hand  reaction. 

Lattice  Girder  Loaded  at  Top  Joints.— For  the  hittice  girder. 
Fig.  16a,  we  must  first  determine  the  reactions.  This  may  be 
done  by  one  of  the  methods  for  Figs.  1  and  2,  of  which  the 
latter  one,  is  the  better  and  simpler.  By  joining  the  lower  left- 
hand  comer  with  each  of  the  upper  joints  we  obtain  a  Simple 
Triangular  Frame,  and  by  drawing  the  Stress  Diagram  for  it, 
we  can  determine  the  reactions.  Since  the  frame  is  redundant 
we  must  first  calculate  the  stress  in  one  member  before  we  can 
begin  the  Stress  Diagram.  The  bar  B  K  is  the  most  suitable 
one. 

From  the  second  assumption  we  observe  that : — 
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(1)  The  load  B  0,  produces  no  stress  ia  K  L  and  a  push 

stress  of  3  units  in  B  K. 

(2)  The  load  CD,  produces  a  push  stress  having  a  vertical 

component  equal  to  4  units  (^  C  D)  in  K  M.  This  com- 
ponent is  entirely  balanced  by  the  reaction  which  the 
load  CD  produces  in  AB  —  viz.,  4  units.  This  load 
produces  therefore  no  stress  in  B  K. 


Fig.  16a.— Frame  Diagram  for  a  Loaded  Lattice  Girder. 

(3)  The  load  D  E,  produces 

a  push  stress  having  a 
vertical  component 
equal  to  9  units  (f  D  E) 
in  O  Q.  This  stress  in- 
duces a  pull  stress  in 
M  N  having  a  vertical 
component  equal  to  9 
units  and  this  pull  stress 
induces  in  B  K  a  push 
stress  of  9  units. 

(4)  The  load  EF,  produces 

a  push  stress  having  a 
vertical  component 
equal  to  8  units  (|  E  F) 
in  R  T.  This  stress  in- 
duces a  pull  in  PQ, 
and  a  push  in  N  L,  the  vertical  component  of  which  is 
balanced  by  the  reaction  produced  in  A  B.  This  load 
produces  therefore  no  stress  in  B  K. 

(5)  The  load  F6,  produces  a  push  stress  having  a  vertical 

component  equal  to  2  units  (^FG)  in  UW.  This 
stress  is  transmitted  as  push  and  pull  until  it  reaches 
B  K  as  push  and  is  balanced  by  the  reaction  A  B. 

(6)  The  load  G  H,  produces  no  stress  in  B  K. 


Fig.  16&.— Stress  Diagram. 
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SummiDg  up  the  push  stresses  in  B  K  we  have  :— 

3  units  due  to  B  C, 

0  units  due  to  G  D, 

9  units  due  to  DE, 

0  units  due  to  E  F, 

2  units  due  to  F  G, 

0  units  due  to  G  H. 
This  gives  a  total  push  stress  of  14  units  in  the  bar  B  K. 

From  the  point  B,  in  the  line  of  loads,  Fig.  166,  draw  a  line 
B  K  parallel  to  the  bar  B  K,  and  make  the  length  of  B  K  equal 
to  14  units  to  the  same  scale  as  the  line  of  loads.  This  deter- 
mines the  point  K  in  the  Stress  Diagram.  Then  K  L  and  0  L 
fix  the  point  L  and  so  on  point  by  point  until  the  Stress 
Diagram  is  finished.     The  finishing  line  forms  a  check  line. 

In  calculating  the  stress  in  the  lattice  bars,  we  have  some- 
times a  push  stress  and  sometimes  a  pull  stress.  We  must 
therefore  pay  due  regard  to  the  sign  of  the  stress  when  adding 
up  the  various  stresses.  The  force  C  D  produces  a  pusH  stress 
in  the  bar  N  O,  having  a  vertical  component  of  1  unit,  while 
E  F  produces  a  push  stress  in  R  T  having  a  vertical  component 
of  8  units.  This  push  induces  a  pull  in  NO  also  having  a 
vertical  component  of  8  units.  Therefore,  the  resultant  stress  in 
N  O  is  a  pull  having  a  vertical  component  of  7  units. 

Referring  to  Fig.  16a,  we  may  observe  that  sometimes, 
vertical  ties  are  put  in  the  spaces  N,  Q,  T  and  W.  The  action 
of  these  ties  is  to  prevent  distortion  of  the  rectangles  in  which 
they  lie.  Therefore  unless  these  rectangles  have  become  dis- 
torted, they  will  not  be  stressed.  This  distortion  will  depend 
upon  the  relative  yieldingness  of  the  two  systems  of  bars  form- 
ing the  rectangle.  In  this  example  suppose  a  tie  in  the  space 
N  and  a  load  applied  at  the  lower  joint.  Then,  before  this  load 
can  stress  the  tie,  the  lower  joint  must  come  down  more  than 
the  upper  joint.  The  safest  assumption  to  make  is^  that  the 
ties  carry  no  portion  of  the  loads.  Some  lattice  bridges  have 
struts  in  the  spaces  N,  Q,  T  and  W  of  Fig.  16a  and  the  lattice 
bars  are  all  ties — that  is,  they  are  only  able  to  stand  a  pull 
stress.  On  drawing  the  Stress  Diagram  for  such  a  case,  we  must 
omit  a  bar  if  a  push  stress  comes  in  it,  and  use  the  other  tie. 

One  tie  in  each  bay  must  carry  the  shear  in  that  bay.  This 
will  enable  us  to  calculate  the  pull  in  that  tie.  This  is  the  best 
method  of  drawing  the  Stress  Diagram  for  such  cases. 

Bending  Moment — Definition. — The  Bending  Moment  at  any 
point  in  a  beam,  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  with  respect 
to  that  point,  of  all  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  portion  of 
the  beam  on  either  side  of  that  point 
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In  order  to  draw  the  Bending  Moment  Diagram  of  Fig.  17, 
we  must  proceed  as  if  we  were  going  to  find  the  reactions,  by 
means  of  the  Fanicnlar  Polygon  and  Polar  Diagram  as  explained 
for  Fig.  Ifl. 

The  Fudcnlar  Polygon  drawn  in  this  way  is  a  Bending  Moment 
Diagram. — That  is,  if  a  vertical  line  be  drawn  from  a  point  in 
the  beam,  to  cut  the  bounding  lines  of  the  Fanicnlar  Polygon, 


FSg.  17. — Bending  Moment  and  Shearing  Force  on  a  Beam. 

the  intercept  on  this  line  which  lies  between  those  bounding 
lines,  represents  to  a  certain  scale  tlie  bending  moment  on  the 
beam  at  that  point. 

Haying  found  the  point  A  in  the  line  of  loads,  by  drawing 
AO'  horizontal  and  of  any  suitable  length,  we  draw  a  Polar 
Diagram  with  this  point  O'  as  the  pole  and  the  oorresponding 
Funicular  Polygon,  when  we  obtain  a  Bending  Moment  Diagram 
on  a  horixontal  base. 

Proof.-  -The  Bending  Moment  at  the  point  where  the  load 
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B  C  acts,  is  equal  to  A  B  x  a  6  Units  of  Moment.  The  Tri- 
angles abc  and  O'  A  B  are  similar,  having  the  sides  ah^hc  and 
ca  oi  the  one  respectively  parallel  to  the  sides  O' A,  AB  and 
B  O'  of  the  other. 

Therefore,        he  :  ah  :  :  B A  :  A O' 

TT                       r         B  A  X  a6 
Hence,  o  c  = -^-^, — 

o.    .,    1             T-      BAxac?-BCx6{i 
Similarly,         df  — ^-qt • 

That  is,  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  h  c,  when  measured 
with  the  scale  for  the  load  line,  would  give  the  Bending  Moment, 
if  O'  A  measured  1  unit  on  the  scale  of  length  for  the  Beam. 

Scale  for  Bbndinq  Moment  Dla^gram. — Subdiyide  the 
nnit  of  the  scale  used  for  the  line  of  loads,  into  as  many  parts 
as  the  line  O'A  contains  the  nnit  of  the  scale  used  for  the 
length  of  the  beam.  Then,  one  of  these  snbdiyiBionB  will  be  the 
nnit  for  the  Bending  Moment  scale.  It  is  found  convenient  to 
make  0'  A  ten  units  of  the  length  scale. 

Shearing  Force. — ^Definition. — The  Shearing  Force  on  any 
transverse  section  of  a  beam  is  eqnal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of 
all  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  portion  of  the  beam  on 
either  side  of  that  section. 

In  order  to  draw  the  Shearing  Force  Diagram  of  Fig.  17,  no 
explanation  is  necessary,  beyond  following  out  the  lines  of  the 
figure.  The  Shearing  Force  on  any  transverse  section  of  the 
beam  lying  between  the  loads  B  C  and  C  D,  is,  from  the  defini- 
tion, equid  to  the  force  A  B  minus  the  force  B  0.  Therefore, 
the  length  between  the  line  4 — 5  and  the  line  1 — 6  will  measure 
the  Shearing  Force  to  the  scale  of  the  line  of  loads. 

Cantilever  XJnifonnly  Loaded. — ^The  cantilever  shown  in  Fig. 
18  may  be  considered  as  12  feet  long.  The  load-)  indicate 
are  therefore  equivalent  to  a  uniform  load  per  foot  run.  They 
act  at  the  centre  of  each  of  the  portions.  By  drawing 
from  A,  B,  C,  <&a,  on  the  Load  Line,  horizontal  lines  in  the 
spaces  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  as  shown,  we  determine  the  Shearing  Force 
Diagram.  If  we  divide  the  beam  into  smaller  divisions  and 
draw  the  Shearing  Force  Diagram,  the  stepped  line  will  become 
more  nearly  a  straight  line.  Consequently,  when  divided  into 
infinitely  small  parts,  the  Shearing  Force  Diagram  becomes  the 
Triangle  R  P  Q.  The  length  of  the  line  Q  R  is  the  total  load  on 
the  Beam. 
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The  Bending  Moment  Diagram  of  Fig.  18  is  determined  by 
drawing  in  the  spaces  A,  B,  0,  &c.,  lines  parallel  to  the  lines 
O  A,  0  B,  O  C,  ibc.  The  limiting  form  of  the  curve  Q  S  will  be 
a  parabola  with  it^  vertex  at  S,  and  the  value  of  the  length  Q  T 
vill  be  the  Uaximam  Beading  Moment. 


Fin.  13. — Umpobmlt  Loaded  Cantilbvir. 

Beam  Unilormly  Loaded  and  with  Concentrated  Loads.— Draw, 
as  already  explained,  the  Shearing  Force  Dii^;ram  for  the  con- 
centrated loads.  This  is  KAl'Jd,  <tc.,  on  Fig.  19.  Set  oS* 
H  P  and  K  Q,  each  equal  to  haif  the  total  uniform  load  on  the 
beam,  and  join  P  with  Q.  Then  H  F  Q  K:  is  the  Shearing  Force 
Diagram  Jor  the  Uniform  Load.  Adding  the  ordinates  of  the 
two  diagrams  together  we  derive  the  Combined  Shearing  Force 
T>i»gnjaB.abedee6/,&ii.,  of  Fig.  19. 

I&aw  the  Bending  Moment  Diagram  (L  n  M,  Fig.  19)  for  the 
conoeatrated  loads  as  described  for  Fig.  17.  Then  draw  oa  the 
opposite  side  of  L  M  a  ]iarabola,  having  its  axis  bisecting  L  M 
tA  right  angles,  and  the  ordinate  at  the  centre  of  L  M  equal  to 
the  Maximum  Bending  Moment  dne  to  the  unifonn  load.    This 
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ordintOe  miut  be  measured  to  the  »ame  scale  as  that  of  iha 
ordinates  of  the  concentrated  Bending  Moment  Curve.  Tho 
omtbined  ordinate  measures  the  Combined  Bending  Moment. 


hU 


r-J^i 


Vm.  IB.— Bkui  witb  Unifosii  and  Congestkatid  Loads. 

l&^AKFLS  11. — ^A  cnntilerer  15  feet  long  has  a  load  of  5  tons 
■t  it*  outer  end,  6  tons  at  5  feet  from  it,  and  10  tons  at  a  point 
10  feet  &om  the  end.  Find  graphioaUy  the  diagrkma  of  abauing 
feme  and  bending  tnoment. 

&HawKB.— The  upper  part  of  die  figure  shows  the  cantilever 
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E  CAHTILBVKU. 


and  the  positions  of  the  loads.  Project  down  from  these  posi- 
tions and  the  inner  end  of  the  beam,  and  then  set  out  A  B  =  10 
ttoitE,  B  C  =  5,  and  C  D  =  5,  to  represent  the  forces  A  B,  B  C, 
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and  C  I>  respectively.  Draw  horizontal  lines  thnmgh  A,  B,  V, 
and  D  to  intwseot  tli«  lines  of  the  forces.  This  gives  ns  the 
Shcanng  Foree  Diagram  as  shown  shaded. 


To  obtain  the  Bending  Moment  Dingram  take  any  point  O  in 
E  D,  and  join  it  to  A,  B,  and  G.  Then  take  a  b^se  tine  M  L 
parallel  to  0  D,  and  draw  M  Q  in  the  space  C  parallel  to  O  C, 
Q  P  in  the  Bpace  B  parallel  to  O  B,  and  F  N  in  the  space  A 
panUlel  to  0  A.    Then  L  M  Q  P  N  is  the  Bending  Moment 


Beam  ih  Exampu  UL 

Diagram,  the  scale  being  that  adopted  for  the  shear  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  O  D  measured  on  the  scale  employed  in  setting 
out  the  length  of  the  beam. 

Example  III. — A  beam  of  12  feet  spaa  carries  five   loads 
equally  spaced  along  its  length,  the  first  and  last  being  each  2 
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feet  from  the  nearest  end.  The  values  of  the  loads  are  10,  5,  6, 
8,  and  4  tons  respectively.  Obtain  graphically  diagrams  show- 
ing the  shear  and  bending  moment  at  every  point  of  the  beam. 

Answer. — In  this  case  we  shall  determine  the  reactions  by 
calculation,  thus : — 

Reaction  at  left  hand  due  toABis|-xlO=:8j^  tons. 

BC  „  Jx    5  =  3^     „ 

CD  „  |x    6  =  3       „ 

„  „  D  E  „  f  X    8  =  2§     „ 

EF  „  i<    4  =  0|     „ 


Total  left-hand  reaction  G  A=  18 


)> 


The  whole  load  is  33  tons,  and  therefore  the  right-hand 
reaction  must  be  33-18,  or  15  tons. 

We  can  now  proceed  as  before,  making  GA=18,  AB  =  10, 
BC  =  5,  (ba,  and  drawing  horizontal  lines  through  A,  B,  0,  ifec., 
to  obtain  the  Shearing  Force  Diagram. 

Take  a  point  O  in  the  horizontal  thiough  G,  and  join  it  to  A, 
B,  C,  &c. 

Then  the  part  of  the  Bending  Moment  Diagram  in  the  space 
A  is  parallel  to  O  A,  in  the  space  B  to  O  B,  in  0  to  O  C,  and  so 
on,  as  in  Example  II. 

We  might,  of  course,  have  determined  the  reactions  from  the 
Funicular  Polygon  L  n  M  N  in  the  first  instance ;  but  had  we 
done  so  we  would  probably  not  have  got  the  line  O  G  horizon- 
tal, and  would  have  had  to  redraw  it  as  explained  in  the  text. 

Centre  of  Gravity  of  an  Area. — Divide  the  area  into  elements, 
such  as  parallelograms,  triangles,  izc,  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
which  can  be  easily  determined. 

If  the  area  is  bounded  by  a  curved  line,  divide  it  into  very 
narrow  strips,  so  that  they  may  be  considenkl  approximately  as 
parallelograms. 

We  have  divided  the  area  shown  in  Fig.  20  into  three 
rectangles,  and  have  found  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each.  We  first, 
assume  a  line  lying  in  any  direction,  such  as  the  line  X  X,  along 
which  the  pull  of  gravity  acts.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  each 
area  is  a  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  pull  of  gravity  on  that 
area.  The  line  of  action  of  gravity  will  be  parallel  to  this 
assumed  line  X  X  The  way  may  be  towards  either  the  left  or 
the  right  as  may  be  found  most  suitable,  and  the  magnitude  will 
be  proportional  to  the  area.  The  forces  BO,  CD,  and  D E 
represent  completely  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  top,  the  centre, 
and  the  bottom  rectangles  respectively. 

Proceed  to  find  the  resultant  of  the  three  forces  B  C,  C  D, 
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and  D  £,  as  explained  for  Fig.  la.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  19  by 
the  Polar  Diagram  B  C  D  £  O,  and  the  corresponding  funicular 
polygon  12  3  4.  B  C,  C  D,  and  D  £,  in  the  Polar  Diagram  are 
proportional  to  the  areas  of  the  three  rectangles. 

The  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  three  forces  B  C, 
0  D,  and  D  £  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
area.  This  line  is  represented  by  the  line  4 — M.  Now, 
assume  a  line  at  right  angles  to  X  X  as  a  line  along  which  the 
pull  of  gravity  acts.  Proceed  in  exactly  the  same  way  with 
regard  to  this  line  as  has  been  done  for  the  line  X  X,  and  we 
obtain  another  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
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Fio.  20.— Centre  of  Gravity  and  Moment  of  Inertia. 

whole  area.  The  intersection  M  of  these  two  resultants  gives 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  area.  The  forces  in  the 
second  case  are  called  F  G,  G  H,  and  H  K,  and  the  Polar  Diagram 
F  G  H  K  Oj,  with  its  corresponding  Funicular  Polygon,  is  shown 
in  the  figure. 

Moment  of  Inertia  of  an  Area. — If  we  wish  to  find  approxi- 
mately the  Moment  of  Inertia  round  the  line  X  X  of  the  area  in 
Fig.  20,  we  musk  first  of  all  divide  the  area  into  elements  just 
aa  in  finding  the  centre  of  gravity.  Then  proceed  to  draw  the 
polar  diagram  B  C  D  E  O  and  the  corresponding  funicular 
polygon  12  3  4 
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Now  consider  the  top  polygon  and  how  we  may  determiiie  it? 
Uoment  of  Inertia. 

Produce  the  two  lines  derived  from  the  polar  diagram,  which 
ineet  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  pull  of  gravity  on  that  area 
(viz.,  1 — 2  and  1 — 4)  until  they  intersect  the  line  X  X  in  the 
points  B',  C.  Do  the  same  for  the  lines  1 — 2  and  2 — 3,  and 
2 — 3  and  4 — 3,  which  meet  on  the  lines  of  action  of  the  pull  of 
grivity  on  the  middle  and  bottom  areas.  These  lines  intersect 
X  X  in  the  points  C,  D',  and  D',  E',  respectively. 

Ck>nsider  B'  C,  0'  D',  and  D'  E'  as  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces 
acting  along  the  lines  JB  C,  C  D,  and  D  E  respectively.  Proceed 
as  if  to  find  their  resultant  by  drawing  the  polar  diagram 
B'C'D'E'O'  and  the  corresponding  funicular  polygon  6  6  7  8. 

Produce,  as  before,  the  lines  which  meet  in  B  C  (viz.,  6 — 5 
and  6 — 7)  to  intersect  the  lines  X  X  in  the  points  B"  C'\  Do 
the  same  for  the  lines  5 — 8  and  7 — 8,  or,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
figure,  produce  the  one  which  will  cut  X  X  in  a  point  furthest 
from  B*.  B'C  measures  to  a  certain  scale  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  top  area  round  the  line  XX,  and  B'^E'"  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  area  round  the  same  line. 
Greater  accuracy  would  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  area  into 
smaller  elements. 

Proof. — Let  y  in  Fig.  20  represent  the  distance  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  top  area  is  from  the  line  X  X. 

Kow,  since  the  two  triangles  BOO  and  B'  0'  1  are  similar : — 

BC  :Z  :  :B'C'  :y. 

Then,  B'  C  =  ?^. 

Again,  the  two  triangles  B'  Cj  O'  and  B''  CT  6  are  similar: — 
Hence,  B'C  :  Z^  :  :  B'CT  :  y. 

And,  B^  C^  =  ?^. 

Substituting  the  above  value  of  B'  C  we  get : — 


B*  cr  =  -, 


BC  X  yg 


But,  B  0  X  y'  is  the  moment  of  inertia  for  the  top  area  with 
respect  to  the  line  X  X,  provided  the  depth  of  the  area  is  small 
in  comparison  with  y.  B'^  (T  measured  with  the  scale  called 
the  '*area  scale,"  as  used  for  drawing  B  C  (in  order  to  represent 
the  area  of  the  top  rectangle),  gives  the  value  of  this  moment  of 
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inertia,  if  Z  and  Z^  are  1  unit  of  the  scale  which  is  used  for 

setting  off  the  lengths  in  drawing  the  section. 
Scale  for  Measuring  tecs  Moment  of  Inertia. — Snb- 

dlTide  the  unit  of  the  scale  used  for  representii^  the  areas, 

into  as  many  divisions  as  is  represented  by  the  number  found 

by  multiplying  Z  and  Z^,  which 
are  both  measured  by  the  length 
scale.  One  of  these  subdivisions 
wUl  be  the  unit  for  the  Moment  of 
Inertia  Scale.  Or,  measure  B"  £" 
with  the  area  scale  and  multiply 
the  reading  first  by  Z  and  then 
byZj. 

Engine  Mechanism.  —  In  the 
Frame  Diagram,  Fig.  21a,  the  bars 
BC  and  GE  represent  the  centre 
lines  of  the  piston-rods  of  a  com- 
pound engine  the  heads  of  which 
are  guided  in  parallel  straight  lines. 
The  bars  AC  and  DF  are  short 


Fig.  21a.— Frame  Diagram. 
Engine  Mechanism. 


A     B 


A    B 


Fig.  216.— Stress  Diagram. 


Stress  Diagram  for 
Joint  A  C  H. 


•connecting-rods,  driving  the  crank  FG,  by  means  of  the  tri- 
angular frame  shown.      The  joint  C  D  K  H  is  constrained  to 
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move  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  round  a  point  in  the  bar  C  D  produced 
towards  the  right.  The  bar  C  D  is  caJled  a  radius  rod.  The 
lines  of  action  of  all  the  external  forces  acting  in  the  struc- 
ture are  shown.  A  B  and  E  F  are  the  guide  pressures,  0  D 
the  push  or  pull  in  the  radius  rod,  F  G  the  push  or  pull  in  the 
crank,  and  G  A  the  crank  effort  or  tangential  resistance. 

First  Method. — We  commence  the  Stress  Diagram,  Fig.  216, 
bj  drawing  D  E  to  represent  in  magnitude  the  total  pressure  on 
the  right>hand  piston-rod.  Then,  E  F  and  D  F  fix  the  point  F, 
while  F  K  and  D  K  determine  K.^  But,  we  can  get  no  fiirther 
until  we  draw  the  Stress  Diagram  for  the  joint  A  0  H.  This  is 
done  by  drawing  B  C  to  represent  to  the  same  scale  as  before 
the  total  pressure  on  the  left  hand  piston-rod.  Then,  the  points 
A  and  H  are  determined. 

We  must  now  fit  the  Stress  Diagram  for  the  joint  A  C  H,  to 
the  Stress  Diagram  already  drawn ;  so  that  the  point  C  shall 
lie  on  the  line  drawn  through  D  parallel  to  the  bar  CD  and 
the  point  H  on  the  line  drawn  through  K  parallel  to  the  bar 
K  H,  C  H  being  kept  parallel  to  the  bar  C  H.  Then  the  Stress 
Diagram,  Fig.  216,  can  be  completed  in  the  usual  way. 

Second  Method, — Find  the  forces  acting  in  A  0  and  D  F,  and 
then  find  their  resultant.  Produce  the  line  of  action  of  this 
resultant  to  cut  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  0  D  ;  when,  by 
joining  this  point  with  the  crank  pin,  we  get  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  force  acting  on  the  said  crank  pin.  Finally, 
<iraw  the  Stress  Diagram  from  the  supplementary  data. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  books  and  papers  on  Graphic  Statics 
and  the  Design  of  Structures : — 

The  Design  of  Structures,  Bridges^  Roofn,  Jkc,  by  S.  Anglin,  C.E. 
(Chas.  Griffin  &  Co.,  London,  1895.) 

A  Practicid  TVfalue  on  Bridge  Construction,  by  Prof.  T.  Claxton  Fidler. 
{Chaa,  Griffin  k  Co.,  London.) 

Graphical  Determination  of  Forces  in  Engineeritig  Structures,  by  James 
K  Chalmers,  C.E.    (Macmillan  k  Co..  London.) 

Orap^  awl  Analytic  statics,  by  Robert  Hudson  Graham,  C.E.  (Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Co.,  London.) 

Oraphiei*,  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Smith,  M.In8t.M.E.  (Longmans,  Green  ft  Co., 
London.) 

MtxhanUs,  voL  ii.,  by  A.  Jay  Dti  Bois,  C.E.,  Ph.D.  (Chapman  &  Hall, 
London.) 

Anplied  Mechanics,  by  Gaetano  Lanza.     (Chapman  &  Hall,  London.) 

Theory  of  Strtictures  and  Strength  of  Slaterials,  by  Henry  T.  Bovey, 
M.A.,  B.C.L.     (Chapman  ft  Hall,  London.) 

Oraphic  Methods  of  Computing  Stresses  in  Jointed  Structures,  Paper  by 
€.  0.  Barge,  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.    VoL  Ixxiv.,  p.  192 

Oraphic  Methods  of  Engine  Design,  by  A.  H.  Barker.  (The  Technical 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester.) 

*  The  line  F  K  has  been  omitted  in  the  diagram. 
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Mecha$ueal  Graphics,  by  G.  HaUiday.    (London,  1889.) 

SlementB  of  Ghraphie  StaUc$,  by  K.  yon  Ott,  translated  by  6.  S.  Clark:. 
(E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  London,  1888.) 

PrineSplea  of  Qraphie  Statics,  by  6.   S.  Clark.     (E.'&  F.  N.  SpoiL, 
London,  1888.) 

Elements  of  Oraphic  Statics,  by  L.  M.  Hoskins.     (Macmillan  &  Co., 
London,  1892.) 

Sconomiee  of  Construction,  by  Robt.   H.   Bow.     (E.   k  F.   N.  Spon, 
London.) 

Applied  Mechanics,  2nd  edition,  by  Prof.  James  H.  CotterUL    (Mac- 
millan ft  Co.,  London.) 
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1.  Draw  the  Stress  Diagram  for  the  Fink  Truss  shown  below,  and  verify 
the  stress  diagram  accompanying  it. 


3000  lbs 


6000  lbs 


E  —         E 

FRAME  DIAGRAM 


STRESS  DIAGRAM 
Fink  Truss  for  Question  1. 

2.  A  triangular  frame  is  at  rest  ander  the  action  of  three  external  forces. 
Prove  that  a  certain  diagram  will  represent  the  stresses  in  the  bars  of  the 
frame.  Extend  this  proposition  to  the  case  of  a  lattice  girder  of  the 
Warren  constmction  with  four  bays  in  the  lower  boom  and  three  bays  in 
the  upper  boom,  loaded  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  boom  and  supported  at 
the  ends,  giving  the  Stress  Diagram  and  showing  how  to  distinguish  the 
portions  which  are  in  compression  or  extension.  (S.  and  A.  Adv.  Exam., 
1889.) 

3.  A  triangular  frame  is  acted  on  b^  three  forces  applied  at  iXs  respective 
angular  points  and  in  equilibrium ;  mvestigate  a  method  of  constructing 
the  diagnun  of  aU  farces  brought  into  play.  Taking  the  case  of  a  frame  on 
the  principle  of  the  Warren  Girder  having  four  bays  in  the  lower  boom  and 
tliree  in  the  upper  boom,  and  loaded  at  the  centre  of  the  lower  member  with 
a  weight  W,  explain  the  method  of  constructing  the  diagram  of  forces, 
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drawinff  the  same,  and  distinguishing  those  bars  which  act  as  strnts  from 
those  wnich  act  as  ties.     (S.  and  A.  Hods.  Exam.,  1892.) 

4.  The  lower  boom  of  a  Warren  Girder,  supported  at  both  ends,  is 
divided  into  three  bavs.  The  upper  boom  has  two  bays,  and  the  bracing 
bars  are  each  inclined  at  60**  to  the  horizon.  Find  by  graphic  constmctioa 
the  stresses  in  the  several  pieces  when  the  frame  is  lotuied  with  1,000  lbs. 
at  the  middle  of  the  top  boom. 


LATTICE  GIRDER. 


STRESS    DIAGRAM. 
Lattics  Gikdsr  fob  Qdsstiok  7. 

5.  A  Warren  Girder  has  five  bays  consisting  of  equilateral  triangles.  If 
it  be  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  at  the  two  bottom  central  joints 
with  loads  of  18,000  lbs.,  find  graphically  the  stress  on  each  member,  and 
show  whether  it  is  tensile  or  compressive.  Explain  fully  the  reasons  and 
theory  of  the  method  yon  employ  in  obtaining  your  result.  (S.  and  A. 
Adv.  Exam.,  1894.) 
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6l  a  Warren  Girder  of  six  bays  with  equilateral  bracing,  each  bay  being 
10  feet  long,  ia  loaded  with  a  distributed  weight  of  I  ton  per  foot  run 
pboed  along  the  top  of  the  ^rder ;  obtain  the  diagram  of  stress,  and  cal- 
culate the  stresses  in  the  various  members,  assuming  that  cotan.  60**=  '577, 
coeec  60'=  1  155.     Awf. 

7.  A  lattice  girder  is  loaded  in  the  manner  shown  bv  the  foregoinsp 
figvreu  Draw  the  Stress  Diagram  by  the  method  explainea  in  the  text,  and 
Me  if  yon  get  the  same  results  as  shown. 

&  A  bar  of  pine  44  inches  long  rests  on  props  at  its  extremities,  and  just 
supports  10  weights,  of  14  lbs.  each,  hung  at  eqnal  intervals  of  4  inchea 
along  the  rod.  Find  graphically  the  B  M  at  the  centre  of  the  bar  and  the 
anKmnt  of  a  single  weight,  which,  if  hung  at  the  centre  of  the  bar,  would 
it  to  the  same  extent  (see  figure).    Aiu.  43*27  lbs. 

*'*TTTTTVrrrP'° 

Beam  vob  Question  8. 


Beam  for  Question  9. 

9.  A  horvEontal  nniform  bar,  18  inches  long,  is  laid  over  two  supports, 
each  4  inches  from  its  ends,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Find  graphicailv  two 
poLDts  at  which  the  bending  moment  is  zero,  the  bar  being  loaded  oy  its 
own  weieht  (see  figure).     Aiu.  2  inches  from  inside  of  supports. 

10.  Given  an  iron  arched  rib,  hinged  at  both  ends,  and  a  system  of 
vertical  loads,  show  how  we  find  the  stress  at  any  point  of  any  section. 
Prove  the  mle  for  stress  at  any  point  of  a  section  when  we  know  the  result- 
snt  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  stmctnre  on  one  side  of  the  section. 

11.  A  beam,  ABCDE,  has  a  vertical  supporting  force  at  A  ;  at  E  there 
is  a  pinjoint  support.  AB  is  5  feet,  BC  is  2  feet,  CD  is  6  feet,  DE  is  4 
feet.  There  are  vertical  loads  of  2  tons  at  B  and  3  tons  at  D,  and  at  0 
there  is  a  load  of  5  tons  inclined  at  30°  to  the  vertical,  its  horizontsi 
oomponent  being  towards  A.  All  forces  in  one  plane.  Find  the  sup- 
portmg  forces,  graphically  or  otherwise.    (S.  ft  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1897.) 
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PART  V. -STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 


LECTURE  XXIX. 

Contents. — Stress — Definition  of  Intensity  of  Stress — Relation  lietnreeii 
Normal  and  Tangential  Stresses — Strain— Example  I. — Coefficient  or 
Modulus  of  Elasticity — Limit  of  Elasticity — Work  done  in  Stretching 
a  Bar — Resilience — Example  II. — Sudden  Pull  or  Live  Load — Shrunk 
Rings — Example  III. — Strength  of  Thin  Cylmders — Helical  Seams — 
Strength  of  Tbick  Cylinders— Example  IV. — Strength  of  Suspended 
Chains  and  Wires — Example  V. — Questions. 

Stress. — When  a  piece  of  material  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
external  forces  they  tend  to  cause  the  material  to  change  its 
shape  or  form.  The  particular  way  in  which  the  change  takes 
place  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  load  is  applied. 
This  tendency  gives  rise  to  certain  forces  within  the  material 
which  offer  resistance  to  the  change.  These  internal  forces  are 
generally  called  stresses;  but  the  term  Stress  which  we  have  now 
to  consider  has  a  somewhat  more  definite  meaning.  By  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  we  know  that  so 
long  as  no  rupture  of  the  material  takes  place,  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  components  of  the  internal  forces  in  the  direction  of  the 
load  at  any  section  of  the  material  must  be  equal  to  the  load. 
This  principle  enables  us  to  express  the  internal  in  terms  of  the 
external  forces.  It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that,  for  a  given  load, 
the  amount  of  resistance  to  be  contributed  by  each  individual 
fibre  or  part  composing  a  section  will  be  less  or  greater,  accord- 
ing as  the  number  of  such  fibres  or  parts  is  greater  or  less;  or  as 
we  usually  regard  it,  according  as  there  is  more  or  less  area  of 
section.  This  introduces  us  to  the  conception  of  distrHntted 
force,  and  paves  the  way  towards  gaining  definite  and  clear  ideas 
regarding  the  strength  of  materials. 

Definition. — Intensity  of  stress  is  the  resistance  or  reaction 
due  to  a  load  per  unit  area  of  section.  For  brevity  it  is  usually 
called  the  Stress.  Stresses  may  be  of  three  different  kinds, 
depending  on  the  direction  of  the  applied  force  with  reference  to 
the  section  on  which  the  stress  is  estimated. 

(1)  If  the  applied  force  is  normal  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
section,  and  acting  atuay  from  it,  the  stress  is  called  tensile. 

(2)  If  acting  towards  the  section,  the  stress  is  termed  compres- 
sive. 
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(3)  If  the  direction  of  the  applied  force  be  parallel  to  the 
section,  then  the  stress  is  named  a  shearing  stress. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  applied  force  be  acting  in  a  direction 
inclined  to  the  given  section,  it  will  banse  both  a  shearing  and  a 
direct  stress,  the  latter  being  tensile  or  compressive,  according 
as  the   force   is   directed    away   from    or 
towards  the  section. 

When  the  applied  force  acts  in  such  a 
way  that  we  know  that  its  effect  is  uni- 
formily  distributed  over  the  section  we  are 
considering,  then  we  estimate  the  stresses 
as  follows : — 

Let  Pn  =  The  applied  load  (or  its  com- 
ponent) acting  normally  to  the 
section  in  lbs.  or  tons. 

„  A  =  The  area  of  the  section  (usually 
in  square  inches). 

„  y  =  The  direct  stress,  which  maybe 
either  tensile  or  compressive. 

„  Tt  =  The  applied  load  (or  its  com- 
ponent) acting  tangentially 
to  the  section  in  lbs.  or  tons.   Illustuatino  Normal 


ft 


/g    =  The  shearing  stress. 


AMD  Tangential 
St&essis. 


Then, 


And, 


/  = 


(I) 


Relation  between  Normal  and  Tangential  Stresses.— Let 
abed  he  the  section  of  a  bar  normal  to  the  direction  of  the 
applied  forc>;  P,  and  efgh  another  section  making  an  angle  tf,. 
with  the  direction  of  P ;  and  let  the  area  of  abed  he  A  square 
inches. 

Thus,  the  stress  on  abed ia  : — 

•^        A' 
Bat,  on  the  area  e/g  h,  we  have  a  normal  force : — 

Pn  =  P  sin  tf, 

And  a  tangential  force : — 

Pe  =  PcosA 

1^         .,  -    ,  area  a 6 erf  A 

Now,  the  area  e/gh  = 


sin  B 


sin  ff 


U 
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If  ^  and  f^  be  the  normal  and  tangential  stresses  on  the  section 

P        P 

We  have : —  f^—  —p-  =  -r-  sin*  ^  =  /.  sin*  tf. 

sin  ^ 
Similarly,  we  get:—;/*    =  /.  sin  ^  .  cos  ^. 

Strain. — When  a  piece  of  material,  such  as  a  bar  of  iron,  is  in 
teneion  or  compression  under  the  action  of  an  applied  force  P, 
the  bar  will,  in  consequence,  be  lengthened  or  shortened  by  an 
amount  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  stressed.  The 
ratio  which  this  change  of  length  bears  to  the  original  length  of 
the  bar  is  called  the  strain  due  to  P.     Or  in  symbols, — 

If,  L  =  Original  length  of  bar  in  inches. 

And,  I   s=  Change  of  length  of  bar  also  in  inches. 

We  have :—  Strain  =  -^ (II) 

Since  L  and  I  are  both  actual  lengths,  measured  by  some 
common  unit,  the  student  should  carefully  note  that  strain,  as 
thus  defined,  is  merely  an  abstract  ratio^  and  not  a  quantity,  for 
it  is  independent  of  the  units  employed. 

Example  I. — A  tie-rod,  100  ft.  long,  is  stretched  f  of  an  inch 
by  the  action  of  a  certain  force ;  what  is  the  strain  % 

Here,  L  =  100  x  12  =  1,200  inches, 

And,  ;  =  0-75  inch.    . 

Strain  =  ^^  =  0-000625. 

Coefficient,  or  Modulns  of  Elasticity. — Experiment  has  demon- 
strated that  for  most  materials  used  in  engineering  there  is 
a  very  simple  law  connecting  stress  and  strain,  which  is  fairly 
well  defined  within  certain  limits.  The  stress  is  proportional 
to  the  strain,  so  long  as  the  stress  does  not  exceed  a  certain 
value,  which,  of  course,  is  different  for  different  materials  and 
for  different  qualities  of  the  same  material.  For  example, 
if  the  stress  be  doubled,  the  strain  wiU  be  doubled,  or  if  the 
stress  be  reduced  to  one-half,  the  strain  will  also  be  halved,  and 
so  on.  The  limit  beyond  which  this  law  does  not  hold  is  termed 
the  Idmit  of  Elasticity.  When  this  limit  is  exceeded,  the  sti-ain 
increases  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the  stress  producing  it 
Within  the  limit  of  elasticity,  the  material  returns  to  its 
original  state  when  the  load  is  removed;  but  when  stressed 


. 
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beyond  this,  the  material  does  nut  do  so,  but  retains  a  permanerU 
seL  In  the  following  investigations  the  stress,  in  all  cases,  is 
assumed  to  be  within  the  elastic  limit : — 

Consequently,       o^^  =  E  (a  constant) (Ill) 

This  constant  E  is  termed  the  Modulas  of  Elasticity,  or  more 
appropriately  by  some  writers  the  Coefficient  of  Elasticity. 

Another  way  of  exhibiting  the  relation  subsisting  among  the 
Tarions  quantities  we  have  been  discussing  is  to  combine  equa- 
tions (I),  (II),  and  (III)  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  the  stress 
and  strain  in  terms  of  loads  and  dimensions. 

Thus,  E-|^i> 

Or,  PL  =  AfE .     (IV) 

WoriL  done  in  Stretching  a  Bar.—Besilience.— If  a  load  of 
gradually  increasing  amount  be  applied  to  a  bar  so  as  to  stretch 
it,  the  amount  of  actual  stretch,  or  elongation  of  the  bar  will, 
with  the  limitations  already  specified,  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  load  producing  it.  A  diagram  might,  therefore,  be  drawn  to 
represent  graphic^ly  the  work  done  in  stretching  the  bar,  as 
explained  in  Lecture  II.  of  Volume  I.  The  area  of  the  diagram 
would  represent  the  work  done.  The  load  will  increase  uni- 
formly from  0  to  P.  The  mean  value  of  the  force  doing  the 
work  is,  therefore,  ^  P,  and  the  stretch  or  displacement  is  L 
Hence,  we  have  for  the  work  done : — 

W=iP/. 
But  from  equations  (I)  and  (III) — 

P=/A,  andZ=-^. 

„  «,     y      AL  ^ 

Hence,  W="^  x  -^  \ 

/«  >    .    .    .    •     (V) 

Or,  ^     V  ^  ^  volume  of  the  bar.  I 

The  work  done  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  volume  of  the 
bar,  or  to  its  weight. 

When  the  bar  is  loaded  to  its  elastic  limit,  or  proof  stress^  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  then  the  work  doTie  in  stretching  it  is 

termed  the  Resilience  of  the  bar,  and  the  ratio '—  is  its  Modulus 

or  Coefficient  of  Resilience. 
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Example  11. — What  is  the  resilience  of  a  material?    If  a 

wrought-iron  tie  bar,  5  feet  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter,  has  & 

limit  of  elasticity  of  15  tons  per  square  inch,  and  a  modulus  of 

elasticity  of  30,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  what  is  its  resilience? 

22 
(Take  ^=  V)     (Adv.  S.  &  A.  Exam.  1893). 

Answer.— /=  15  x  2240  lbs.,  E  =  30,000,000  lbs.  per  square 

1       22 
inch,  A  =  -.   X    r*  X  3^  square  inches,  and  L  =  5  feet. 
4        7 

Sadden  Poll,  or  Live  Load. — We  have  just  seen  that  a  constaiit 
force  of  ^P  lbs.  acting  through  a  distance  of  I  feet  will  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  stretching  a  bar  as  would  a  load 
gradually  increasing  from  zero  to  P  lbs. ;  therefore,  the  strain 
produced  by  a  sudden  pidl  of  ^P  lbs.  is  the  same  as  that  due 
to  P  lbs.  applied  gradually.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  P  be 
applied  suddenly ,  but  without  initial  velocity,  the  strain  will  be 
doubled,  and  the  work  done  will  be : — 

W  =  Px  2Z  =  2P/  ft.-lbs. 

Or,  in  words,  the  work  done  on  the  bar  by  a  suddenly 
applied  or  live  load  P,  is  J'ot4/r  times  that  done  by  a  gradually 
applied  or  dead  load  of  the  same  amount. 

Shrunk  Rings. — In  the  construction  of  built-up  guns,  the 
process  consists  in  shrinking  on  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  each 
ring  griping  the  next  inner  one  with  a  certain  pre-deter mined 
tension. 

The  reason  for  this  arrangement  will  be  better  understocMi 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  strength  of  thick  cylinders. 
The  principles  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sections  enable  us  to 
calculate  the  dimensions  of  rings  to  give  a  certain  grin. 

Let  D  =  The  external  diameter  of  an  inner  ring. 
,,     (£  s  The  internal  diameter  of  the  next  outer  ring. 
„     /  .=  The  required  tension. 

When  the  outer  ring  is  shrunk  on,  its  diameter  is  then  D. 
The  inner  fibres  of  this  ring  are  then  stretched  by  an  amount 
«-  (D  —  d) ;  and  by  definition,  we  have  : — 

strain  =  JLJP^  =  E^. 
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If  £  denote  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  of  the 
ring,  then : — 

E  =  stress^      / 
strain     D-d 


Hence,  rf  =  D  (g^)- 


Example  III. — The  external  diameter  of  an  inner  ring  is  20 
inches.  Work  out  the  diameter  which  the  outer  ring  must 
have  in  order  to  grip  the  inner  one  with  an  initial  tension  of 
8  tons  per  sq.  inch.    Take  the  modulus  of  elasticity  as  30,000,000. 

Answer.— Here  D  =  20  inches^  and/=  8  x  2240  =  17,920  lbs. 
per  sq.  inch. 

30,000,000 
a-  M  X  3o^m7  920-  "  ^  "»«*"«"• 


.  • 


Strength  of  Thin  CylinderS-^By  tJUn  cylinders  are  meant 
cylindrical  vessels  whose  thickness  is  small  compared  with  their 
diameter.  The  resistance  which  such  vessels  offer  to  forces 
tending  to  burst  theiii,  both  longitudinally  and  circumfer- 
entially,  is  easily  deduced  as  follows: — Consider  a  cylindrical 
ring,  whose  breadth  is  b  inches,  thickness  t  inches,  and  internal 
diameter  is  d  inches.  Let  p  denote  the  intensity  of  the  internal 
pressure,  in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  tending  to  burst  the  ring,  and /the 
induced  stress  within  the  material  of  the  ring,  also  in  lbs.  per  sq. 
inch. 

Then  the  magnitude  of  the  total  internal  force  tending  to  tear 
asunder  the  ring  at  the  ends  of  a  diameter  is  pdb  lbs.  And  the 
resistance  which  the  ring  offers  to  this  bursting  force  is  2  1 6 /lbs. 

These  being  equal,  we  have : — 

2tb/  ^  pdb     .'.    /=  ff.       ...     (VI) 

This  result  shows  that  the  stress,  in  a  circumferential  direc- 
tion, is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  ends  of  the  cylinder — whether 
they  be  flat  or  hemispherical — the  total  force  tending  to  cause 

rupture  circumferentially  is  />  -  c^  lbs. ;  resisting  this  force,  we 

have  a  ring  of  material  whose  total  sectional  area  is  vdi  sq. 
inches. 
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Let  f^  be  the  longitudinal  stress  due   to   the   longitudinal 
bursting  force ;  then  the  total  resistance  \&  'x  di  fy^  lbs. 


And 


'^</i=-Pj^ 


Hence, 

From  this  we  see  that: — 


(VII) 


/i  =  i/ 


So  that  in  a  cylindrical  boiler,  which  comes  within  the 
category  of  thin  cylinders,  the  stress  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
is  only  one-half  of  the  stress  circumferentially. 

Helical  Seams. — If  we  made  a  boiler  of  rings,  joined  together 
circumferentially,  then,  so  long  as  the  strength  of  those  joints 
was  greater  than  one-half  that  of  the  solid  plate,  the  boiler 
would  still  be  as  strong  as  one  without  joints,  because  the  solid 
plate  longitudlinally  would  still  be  weaker  than  the  circrun- 

fereutial  joints.  When,  instead  of 
solid  rings,  these  are  made  up  of 
pieces  join^  together  longitudinally, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  strength  of  the 
boiler  is  determined  entirely  by  that 
of  its  longitudinal  joints,  unless  the 
circumferential  joints  are  less  than 
half  as  strong. 

As  a  compromise,  it  has  been  pro* 
posed  to  have,  instead  of  circum- 
ferential and  longitudinal  joints,  one 
continuous  seam  running  spirally, 
called  a  helical  joint. 
Let  the  accompanying  figure  represent  a  portion  of  such  a 
boiler  flattened  out.  AB  is  the  helical  seam,  which,  when 
flattened  out,  becomes  a  straight  line,  making  the  angle  &  with 
the  longitudinal  direction.  The  longitudinal  and  circumferen- 
tial stresses  are  represented  by  f^  and  fo  respectively.  The 
intensities  of  those  stresses  on  A  B  being  denoted  by  f^  and^\ 
we  have : — 


Illustrating  Stress  on 
HELICA.L  Seams. 


/i'  X  AB=/i  X  BC; 
/i'=/i8in^; 


and/2'   ^   -^  ^  =  /2   ^   -^  ^' 
and/2'  "^  COS  tf. 


B«8olving  fy  eoid/^'  normally  to  A  B,  we  have,  for  the  total 
normal  stress : — 
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X»=/i'8in  tf  4-/2' cos  tf 

„  =  /i  sin*  ^  +  /a  cos*  tf. 
Bat,  /,  =  i/2. 

/„  =1/2  sin*  tf  +  /j  cos*  ^. 

Or,  -^  =  1  _  ^  8in2  ^. 

Then,  sin*  i  =  -.— ^ 


A  B«      B  O  +  A  0=!     n«  +  1 
Hence,  -^  =  1  .  J  .^^^^  =  ^-.-^    ....     (VIII> 

For  example,  if    n  =  1,  i.e,,  &  =  45', 
Then,  -5^  =  I . 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  normal  stress  on  a  spirally-running 
joint,  making  an  angle  of  45'  with  the  axis  of  the  boiler,  would 
be  three-fourths  of  that  on  a  longitudinal  joint.  With  joints  of 
equal  efficiency,  therefore,  the  helical  seam  would  be  33*3  per 
cent,  stronger  than  the  longitudinal  one. 

Strength  of  Thick  Cylinders. — When  the  thickness  of  a  cylin- 
drical vessel,  subjected  to  internal  pres- 
sure, is  not  small  in  comparison  with  its 
internal  diameter,  the  problem  requires 
to  be  treated  differently. 

Acomplete  determination  of  the  strength 
of  thick  cylinders  of  all  proportions  is  not 
an  easy  matter;  and  as  for  an  accurcUe 
solution  of  the  problem,  the  thing  is  simply 
impossible. 

For  moderate  proportions  of  cylinders,  ^ ^ 

roch  u  are  used  in  hydraulic  appliances,     i^,«^„^<,  g^^  „ 
toe  followmg  demonstration  yields  results         Thick  Cylindbbs. 
finrly  substantiated  by  practice. 

If  such  a  cylinder  were  to  give  way  under  internal  pressure, 
thf  plane  of  rupture  would  evidently  contain  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder ;  whilst  the  rupture  itself  would  appear  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figure.  From  this  figure  it  is  clear  that  the 
circumferential  stretch  is  the  same  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
nurfiice.  Now,  remembering  the  definition  of  strain  previously 
gi^n,  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  case,  the  strain  in  any  cylindriciid 


'^^i<y^ 
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layer  within  the  material  will  be  inversely  as  its  radius ;  and 
since,  within  the  elastic  limit,  the  stress  is  proportional  to  the 
strain,  it  follows  that  the  stress  on  any  layer  is  also  inversely  as 
the  radius  of  that  layer : — 

Let  f  =  Stress  at  inner  surface  at  distance  r,  from  axis  of 

cvlinder. 
„     SB  =  RaaiuB  of  any  layer  within  cvlinder  thickness. 
„  c/o;  a  The  thickness  of  elementary  layer. 

Then  the  stress  on  the  material  at  radius  x^  will  be  /*— ,  and 

the  total   resistance  per  unit  length  of  the  elementary  hoop 

.        -      dx 
IS  2/ r. — , 
•^  X 

The  total  resistance  of  the  cylinder  is,  therefore : — 

'^dx 


=  2A/^ 


X 

=  2/rlog.B. 

But  the  total  bursting  force  within  the  cylinder,  per  unit  of 
length,  is  2  p  r,  where  p  is  the  difference  of  the  internal  and 
external  pressures. 

Hence,  equating  these  expressions  for  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  we  have : — 

2pr  =  2/rlog,5. 

f=log,? (IX) 

The  logarithms  here  required  are  hyperbolia 

Equation  (IX)  is  not  in  a  convenient  form^for  application, 

because  the  ratio  —  involves  the  quantity  which  is  required ;  but 

T 

a  very  simple  and  useful  formula,  quite  accurate  enough  for  most 
practical  purposes,  may  be  obtained  as  follows  : — 

For  values    of    -    less    than    2,    log^  —  =  -\ — —^^   very 

approximately. 

Making  this  substitution  in  (IX),  we  have  : — 

p      2  (R  -  r) 
Whence.  ^  .  T/^' (^^) 
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In  practical  calcalationp,  the  quantity  usually  required  is  the 
thickness  of  the  cylinder ;  calling  this  t,  we  get  :— 

<  =  R  -  r 

Where  d  =  internal  diameter  of  cylinder. 

Example  IY. — ^The  internal  diameter  of  an  hydraulic  cylinder 
is  8  inches,  and  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made  is  16,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch.  What  thickness 
of  metal  would  be  required  in  the  side?  of  such  a  cylinder  if  the 
metal  be  not  stressed  beyond  one-sixth  of  its  ultimate  strength, 
the  water  being  under  a  pressure  of  2000  lbs.  per  sq.  inchl 
Prove  the  formula  which  you  employ.  (Hons.  S.  &  A.  Exam., 
1889.) 

Answfb.— Here  /^ix  16,000 ;  p  =  2000 ;  and  d  =  8^  Sub- 
stituting these  values  in  equation  (X),  we  have  : — 

2000  X  8  Ao'    X. 

'  =  ::  X  ^ X  16,000  -  2000  =  ^'^"^^^^ 

If  formula  (IX)  be  used,  then  : — 

,       R       p  2000  ._ 

^^^r  =7=^x  16,000  =  ^'^^' 

Or,  logio  -  =•  0-75  X  -4343  =  -326. 

Therefore,  ?=  212, 

And,  <  =»  R  -  r  »  4-48  inches. 

Strength  of  Suspended  Chains  and  Wires. — ^When  a  uniformly 
heavy  chain  or  wire  is  suspended  between  two  points,  to  find 
the  equation  to  the  curve  in  which  it  hangs,  and  the  tension  at 
any  point.  Let  T  be  the  tension  at  any  point  P  ;  and  H,  that 
at  the  lowest  point  O.  If  W  be  the  weight  of  the  part  O  P  of 
the  chain,  it  is  evident  that  O  P  will  be  in  equilibrium  under 
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the  action  of  three  forces — the  tenaiona  at  O  aad  P  and  its  own 

weight  W,  acting  through 
its  centre  of  gravity.  These 
three  forces,  therefore,  must 
pass  through  some  point  "K., 
in  O  X,  such  that  K  P  ^will 
be  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  the  point  P.  Let  the 
curve  be  referred  to  the  co- 
ordinate axes,  Ox,Oy,  &nd 
let  O N  =  Xy  and  NP  =  y, 
O  P  =  «.  Also  let  to  be  the 
weight  of  a  unit  length  of 
chain,  and    for    H    write 

mw.     Resolving  vertically  and  horizontally,  we  get : — 

Tsin^-W  =  «u;.     Tcos^  =  H=imti7. 

Hence,  tan  9  =  --;  or,  ;t£  = -. .     . 

fti  ax    m 

1 


iLLUSTRATINa  STRBNOTH  OF 
SnSPBNDED  CHAiys. 


(1) 


But, 


dy_ 
dy=^ 


sin  9  = 
8  .  ds 


V 


1 


8 


cosec  (p     ^cot2  9+1     Vm«  +  «« 


m^  +  8^ 


Integrating  this  expression,  we  have : — 

y  -  s/^^  +  8^  +  C. 

To  find  the  value  of  the  constant  C,  we  know  that  s  =  0,  wheu 
y  =  0. 

0  =  m  +  C, 

Or,  C  =  -  m. 

So  that, 

and,  therefore, 


*  =  A/(y  +  wi)*-m*. 


Substituting  this  value  of  8  in  (1),  and  inverting : — 

dx_^  m 

Multiplying  each  side  by  dy,  and  integrating,  we  get : — 

When      ajaaO,  y  =  0,  then : — 0  «  -  w  .  log^  m. 
Hence,     x^m  .  loir    /  y+ m)  + V(y  +  m)«-mg 


logeji^ 


m 


\ 


(») 
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1 

Equation  (2)  is  sometimes  useful  in  the  solution  of  problems. 
In  order  to  get  the  equation  to  the  curve  in  which  the  chain 
hangs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  relation  between  x  and  y,  we  write 
(2)  as  follows :— 

Where  e  is  the  base  of  the  Napierian  or  hyperbolic  logarithms. 
Now,  since : — 


{ {'i")  *  vc^)  - ' }  ■  { m  -  ^m'  - ' } = 


-  {C'-^)-VC-s=)'->}-{('^)W(^7-'} 


2 

X 


Hen..  .-U(«).7(?^)'-, (4) 

Now,  adding  (3)  and  (4)  and  reducing,  we  have  finally  : — 

Or,  y^^^e^-e''-^     J 

The  curve  whose  equation  is  (XI)  is  called  a  catenary. 
To  find  T,  the  tension  at  any  point,  we  have  : — 

—         «W7  8 


sin  9  '  ^8^  +  m^ 

=  10  .    A^/^T 


frfi. 


But  fjs^  +  m^  ^  y  +  w. 

T  =  a;(ff  +  m) (XII) 

When  the  curve  is  very  flat,  as  in  the  case  of  telegraph  wires, 

then  «  =*  a:  approximately,  and  (1)  becomes  -^  =  — , 

ax        ifl 
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Multiplying  by  dx  and  integrating,  we  get : — 

This  requires  no  correction,  because  x  and  y  vanish  together. 

Example  V. — A  telegraph  wire,  which  weighs  p^  of  a  lb.  per 
yard,  is  stretched  between  poles  on  level  grouna,  so  that  the 
greatest  dip  of  the  wire  is  3  feet.  Find  approximately  the 
disuince  between  the  poles  when  the  tension  at  the  lowest  point 
of  the  wire  is  140  lbs.     (Hons.  S.  and  A.  Exam.,  1891.) 

Answer. — Here,  H  =  140,  y  =  3  ft,  and  w  =  — ; and  since: — 

H  =  mu) 

140  =  w  X  — . 

Or,  m  =  4200. 

Putting  these  values  of  y  and  m  in  equation  (XIII),  it 
becomes  :— 

3=        ^" 


'J,  X  4:iu0 


a;  =   V3  X  2  X  4200  =  1587  ft. 
Distance  between  poles : — 

=  2  a:  =  2  x   158-7  =  317-4  ft. 
If  the  more  exact  equation  (2)  be  used,  then  : — 


o          o       Aonn       1         f  *203  +  V4203*  -  4200*  ) 
2  a:  ==  2  X  4200  x  log^  | -^^ | 

„    =  8400  X  log,  1^ 

„  =  8400  X  0-0374  =  314-ie  ft. 
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Lecturs  XXIX.— Questions. 

1.  What  do  yoa  understand  by  the  terms  strain,  strfss,  and  modulus  of 
etatticiiy  f  A  tie  rod  100  feet  Ions,  and  of  2  square  inches  sectional  area,  is 
stretched  three-quarters  of  an  inch  under  a  tension  of  32,000  Iba.  What  is 
the  intensity  of  the  stress,  the  strain,  and  tho  modulus  of  elasticity  under 
these  circumstances?  (S.  and  A.  Exam.,  1888.)  Ans,  16,000  lbs.  per 
equare  inch ;  0000625  ;  26,600,000. 

2.  A  ship  is  mooi^d  by  two  cables  of  90  feet  and  100  feet  in  length  re- 
spectively. The  first  cable  stretches  2|  inches,  and  the  second  stretches  3 
uichesy  under  the  pull  of  the  ship;  fiod  the  strain  of  each  cable.  (S.  and 
A.  Exam.,  1889.)    Ans,  0*00243;  00025. 

3.  Define  the  term  Resilience.  Show  that  the  work  done  on  a  material 
fay  a  live  load  is  four  times  that  done  by  an  equal  dend  load,  A  wrouffht- 
iron  tie  rod  20  feet  long  and  *5  square  inch  cross  sectional  area  bears  a  dead 
load  of  5,000  lbs.  Find  the  work  done  on  stretching  the  rod  by  this  load. 
What  live  load  would  produce  an  instantaneous  elongation  of  another 

A  inch  ?    Take  E  =  30,000,000.     Ans,  33'S  ft. -lbs.  ;  3,125  lbs. 

4.  A  rod  of  iron  25  feet  long  and  2  square  inches  cross  sectional  area 
checks  a  weight  of  80  lbs.,  which  falls  from  a  height  of  20  feet  before  be- 
ginning to  strain  it.  Find  the  greatest  stress  and  strain  produced.  Take 
£  =  25,000,000.     Ans,  39,960  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;    0016. 

5.  If  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  a  piece  of  steel  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  is 
32,000,000,  how  much  would  a  bar  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  25  inches 
long  extend  under  a  load  of  10  tons?  If  its  limit  of  elasticity  is  21  tons 
per  sonare  inch,  what  is  its  resilience  ?    (S.  and  A.  Exam.,  1894.) 

6.  What  is  the  resilience  of  a  bar  ?  A  bar  of  steel  is  j  inch  in  diameter, 
and  30  inches  in  length,  and  is  under  a  tensile  pull  of  10  tons,  what  is  the 
work  stOTtod  up  in  the  bar,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  being  32,000,000  lbs. 
per  SQiiare  incn?    (S.  and  A.  Exam.,  1895.) 

7.  Bailt-up  guns  are  made  of  concentric  rinss,  the  outer  hoops,  or  rings, 
being  shrunk  or  forced  upon  inner  tubes  with  a  regulated  tension.  Sup- 
posing the  external  diameter  of  the  inner  tube  to  be  12  inches,  and  that  the 
substance  of  its  covering  hoop  is  to  have  given  to  it  an  initial  grip  of  4  tons 
per  8<|oare  inch  of  its  sectional  area ;  the  exterior  diameter  of  this  second 
Aoop  18  18  inches,  and  is  to  be  covered  with  a  third  hoop,  having  aa  initial 
grip  of  8  tons  per  square  inch  of  its  sectional  area ;  will  you  work  out 
in  arithmetic  the  difference  of  dimensions  that  will  afford  the  above 
o<Miditions  ? 

8.  Prove  that  when  a  thin  spherical  shell  is  exposed  to  the  bursting 
prsMure  of  gas  or  liquid  the  stress  in  the  material  is  half  as  ^reat  as  that 
within  the  carved  surface  of  a  thin  cylindrical  shell  exposed  to  the  like 
preasare,  each  shell  being  of  the  same  thickness  and  diameter.  (S.  and  A. 
£xam.»  1891.) 

9.  A  long  thin  pipe  of  given  internal  radius  is  subjected  to  fluid 
presBitre ;  find  the  t<msion  of  the  material  of  the  pipe.  If  the  internal 
radius  of  the  pipe  is  6  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  pipe  0*5  inch,  what 
iloid  pressure  per  square  inch  would  increase  the  radius  of  the  pipe  by 
ODOl  inch?  The  modulus  of  elasticity  being  20,000,000,  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  material  being  supposed  to  continue  perfect.  Ans,  277*7  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 
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10.  A  uteel  hydraulic  cylinder,  10  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  aote 
as  a  brake  on  a  lift.  It  has  a  movable  piston  iitted  with  a  spring  valve, 
the  cylinder  being  full  of  liquid  when  the  lift  is  at  its  highest  position,  and 
the  piston  and  rod  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  inside  the  cylinder.  It  was 
found  that  when  the  lift  began  to  descend  the  internal  pressure  was  1,000 
lbs.  per  sauare  inch,  which  gradually  rose  to  2,000  lbs.  when  the  piston 
had  travelled  9  feet.  Treating  the  cylinder  as  a  thin  one,  wliat  would  be 
the  law  of  variation  of  thickness  at  different  points?  Prove  the  formula. 
(S.  and  A.  Hons.  £zam.,  1890.) 

11.  A  uniformly  heavy  chain  is  suspended  from  two  given  points:  find 
the  equation  to  the  curve  in  which  it  hangs,  and  the  tension  at  any  point 
of  the  curve.     (S.  and  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1892.) 

12.  Prove  that  the  tendency  of  a  thin  cylindric  pipe  to  burst  laterally 
(nesleoting  the  strength  of  nanges,  &c.)  is  twice  as  great  as  to  burst 
endwise. 

A  wrought-iron  pipe  is  2  feet  diameter,  J  inch  thick,  its  working  stress 
is  5  tons  to  the  s<^uare  inch,  but  strength  of  plate  is  diminished  30  per 
cent,  because  of  nveted  joint.  What  is  the  working  pressure?  What 
head  of  water  does  this  correspond  to  ?    (8.  ft  A.  Adv.  £xam.,  1897.) 

13.  Prove  the  law  for  the  tensile  stress  produced  in  a  thick  cylinder 
by  internal  fluid  pressure.  Describe  how  we  attempt  by  chilling  to  give 
maximum  strength.     (Hons.  8.  ft  A.  Exam.,  1897.} 

14.  A  steel  tube  5  inches  internal  and  7  inches  external  diameter  has 
steel  strip  wound  on  it  to  the  external  diameter  of  12  inches  under  a  con- 
stant winding  tensile  stress  of  15  tons  per  square  inch.  What  is  the 
stress  at  any  place  in  the  solid  metal  or  the  winding  ?  (8.  ft  A.  Hons. 
Exam.,  Part  U.»  1898.) 
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C!oMTEi«TS. ^Torsional  Btren^b  of  Shafts^ Examples  I.,  II.,  and  III. — 
Strength  of  Shafts  sabjected  to  Combined  Twisting  and  Bending — 
Theorem— Examples  IV.  and  V.— Stiifness  of  Shafts— Angle  of  Twist 
— Example  VI. — Questions. 

Torsional  Strength  of  Shafts.  —  In  order  to  transmit  energy 
through  a  shaft,  the  driving  force  must  be  applied  at  some 
distance  from  its  centre.  The  driving  force  and  its  effective 
leverage,  therefore,  constitute  what  is  termed  a  Taming  or 
Twisting  Moment  (T.M.)  which  puts  the  shaft  in  a  state  of 
twist  or  torsion.  The  tendency  of  a  purely  torsional  moment 
applied  to  a  shaft  is  to  cause  the  shaft  to  shear  in  planes 
normal  to  its  axis,  and  this  has  to  be  met  by  the  shearing 
resistance  of  the  material,  which  resistance  must,  of  course, 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  moment.  The  resistance  the  shaft  offers 
to  twisting;  we  t^rm  its  Torsional  Resistance  (T.R.);  and  as  thia 
balances  the  turning  moment,  we  have  : — 

T.M.   -   T.R. 

We  have  now  to  find  the  value  of  T.R.,  as  depending  on  the 
material  and  dimensions  of  the  shafb,  and  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  shafts  of  circular  section — solid  and  hollow.  Suppose  the 
accompanying  figure  to  represent  an  end  view  of  a  shaft ;  and 
suppose  A  B  and  a  6  to  have  been  parallel  diameters  of  two 
sections  very  near  to  each  other  when  the  shaft  was  at  rest ;. 

then,  when  the  shaft  is  at  work  trans- 
mitting; eners^y,  the  diameters,  A  B  and 
a  b,  will  no  longer  be  parallel,  but  will 
make  an  angle  with  each  other,  as 
shown.  A  longitudinal  section,  through 
the  axis  of  a  shaft,  which  is  a  plane 
when  the  shaft  is  at  rest,  thus  becomes 
a  screw  surfnce  when  the  shaft  is 
working.  We  shall  have  occasion  later 
to  measure  this  angle  of  twist ;  but  in 
the  meantime  we  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  distribution  of  shearing  stress 
within  the  shaft. 
Looking  at  the  figure,  we  easily  see  that  the  strain  in  any 
ring  of  fibres  must  be  proportional  to  the  arc  of  this  rin^ 


Illustbatino  Strain 
IK  A  Shatt. 
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which  is  included  between  the  diameters  A  B  and  a  b,  when 
these  are  twisted  out  of  parallelism  by  the  turning  moment. 
Within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material,  therefore,  it  follows 
that  the  shearing  $tress  in  any  ring  of  fibres  is  proportional  to- 
the  radios  of  that  ring. 

Therefore,  let^/"  =  the  greatest  shearing  stress,  in  lbs.  per  sq. 

inch,  permissible  in  the  material  of  the 
shaft. 
D  =  the  outside  diameter, 

d  —  the  inside  diameter  of  the  shaft,  both  in 
inches. 
And  X  =  the  radius  of  any  ring  of  fibres  within  the 

material  of  the  shafr. 

Then  the  shaft  must  be  so  proportioned  that /shall  be  the 
value  of  the  stress  in  its  outermost  fibres  which  are  ^  D  inches 
Irom  the  centre.  Oonaequently,  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  we  have  : — 

Stress  at  «  =  ^  /  --=  ""^  /. 

(Consider,  now,  the  ring  of  fibres  at  x  inches  from  the  shaft 
centre,  whose  radial  thickness  is  dx  inches.  The  sectional  area 
of  this  elementary  ring  will  =  2'Txdx  sq.  inches;  and  its 
resistance  to  sh*.  aring  will  be 

2x  4  "TT  f 

2'Txdx  X   ^  /■  lbs.  =      .V   x^dx  lbs. 

Now,  the  leverage  at  which  this  resisting  rins;  of  fibres  acts,  is 
z  inches ;  therefore,  its  moment  of  resistance  is    j^  x^  d  x   x   a?, 

or  — =^  si?dx  inch-lbs. 

Hence,  summing  up  the  moments  of  resistance  of  all  sucb 
elementary  rings  which  go  to  make  up  the  shaft,  we  get: — 

T.R.  =     -^  fx^  d  X, 


»> 


"  16  -^  V      B     )• 
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Hence,  for  hollow  shafts,  we  have : — 

For  solid  shafts,  we  make  d  =  0,  and  get : — 

T.R  =  ^DV (H) 

It  is  instmctive  to  compai  e  the  torsional  resistances  of  solid 
and  hollow  shafts  of  the  same  weight  and  material.  For  this 
purpose  let  Dj  be  the  outer  diameter  of  hollow  shaft. 

Then,  if  we  neglect  couplings,  and  consider  the  sha£bs  to  be  of 
equal  length,  the  weights  will  simplj  be  proportional  to  their 
sectional  areas ;  i.e.: — 

Weight  of  hollow  shaft      D?  -  cZ^ 
Weight  of  solid  shaft      ""      D-     * 

For  equal  weights,  this  ratio  is  unity ;  therefore  we  have 
the  relation  ; — 

Or,  D  =  JTyZTdl 

Now,  we  have  from  equations  (I)  and  (II) : — 

T.R.  of  hollow  shaft      Df  -  d*  ^  Df  +  d'      D?  -  rf«     • 
T.R  of  solid  shaft     ^  D^  x  J)^      D^  x  D  "^        W 

_  D?  +  d'  _        D;  +  cf' 

It  will  simplify  matters  if  we  put  d  =  x  x  D^,  where  x  iaa 
proper  fraction,  we  then  have : — 

T.R.  of  hollow  shaft         1  +  x* 


T.R.  of  solid  shaft  ^i  _  i/ 

For  example,  let  a;  =  ^,  then : — 

^  +  '^    =    1  ^i    =  _^  =  1443 

This  result  shows  that  for  the  same  length  and  weighty  the 
hollow  shaft  having  outer  and  inner  diameters  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  1  will  be  44*3  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  solid  one. 

The  turning  moment  driving  a  shaft  may  either  be  uniform 
or  variable  in  amount.  Shafts  driven  by  means  of  gearing,  and 
revolving  at  a  uniform  speed,  are  generally  considered  as  cases 
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of  uniform  turning  moment.  As  a  typical  example  of  variable 
turning  moment,  we  have  the  case  of  the  steam  engine  crank- 
shal't,  where  both  the  driving  lorce  of  the  steam  on  the  piston 
and  its  effective  leveruge  are  continually  varying  throughout 
the  stroke. 

When  the  turning  moment  is  uniform — that  is,  when  the  shaft 
revolves  uniformly  at  n  revolutions  per  minute,  and  transmits 
energy  at  the  rate  of  so  many  H.P.,  this  is  all  the  data  we 
require  to  know  in  order  to  estimate  T.  M.  We  have  already 
seen  (see  Vol.  I.,  Lect.  III.)  that  the  work  done  by  a  turning 
couple  in  one  minute  is  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  turning 
couple  multiplied  by  its  angular  displacement  in  the  same  liuie. 
Now  our  turning  couple,  or  turning  moment,  as  we  call  it,  is 
T.M.  inch>lb8.,  or  ^V  T.M.  foot-lbs.,  and  the  angular  velocity  of 
our  shaft  is  n  x  2  cr  radians  per  minute. 

Therefore,  the 

T.M. 
Work  done  =     ~'   x  2  cr  n  ft.-lbs.  per  minute 

T.M.       „ 

And  the  H.P.  =  Jl ==  ^_^_^_i^^_-. 

33,000  63,024 

T.M.  =  63,024.?— (Ill) 

Example  I. — Find  the  moment  of  resistance  to  torsion  of  a 
hollow  shaft.  Compare  the  strengths  to  resist  torsion  of  a  solid 
and  hollow  shaft  of  the  same  length  and  weight,  the  extreme 
diameter  of  the  hollow  shaft  being  double  its  internal  diameter. 
A  hollow  shaft,  the  external  and  internal  diameters  of  which  are 
20  inches  and  8  inches  respectively,  runs  at  70  revolutions  per 
minute,  with  a  surface  stress  of  6,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  find 
ihe  twisting  moment  and  the  horse-power  transmitted.  (S.  <fe  A. 
Hons.  Exam.,  1895.) 

Answer. — The  first  two  parts  of  this  question  have  already 
been  answered  in  the  text. 

With  regard  to  the  last  part,  we  are  asked  to  iind  the  values 
of  T.M.  and  H.P.,  being  given  : — 

Dj  =  20  inches.  /  =  6000  lbs.  per  sq.  in, 

d  ^    8  inches.  n  -  70  per  min. 

Since  T.R  -  T.M. 


}> 


«■      D?-  <ft 
16  •       D,      '^' 
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TTwr       31416       20* -8*      .^. 
T.M.  =  — jg~  X  —   -r —  X  6000. 


»> 


and  H.P.  = 


«  9,183,525  inch-lbs. 
T.M.  X  n 


63,024 
9,183,525  X  70 


"      "  63,024 

„     =  10,200. 

Example  II. — If  a  steel  shaft  revolving  at  60  revolutions 
per  minute  be  required  to  transmit  220  horse-power,  what  should 
be  its  diameter  so  that  the  maximum  stress  produced  in  it  may 
not  exceed  one-fifth  of  that  at  the  elastic  limit  ?  The  elastic  limit 
in  torsion  is  18  tons  per  sq.  inch.  Prove  any  formula  you  may 
employ.     (S.  k  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1894.) 

Answer. — Combining  formulae  (II)  and  (III)  we  have : — 

T.R.  =  T.M., 

t.«.,  ^Jy^f  =  63,024    X  ^•^• 


16 ''•^        ^"^     '  n    • 

D  =  68.5   yf^.     ...    (IV) 

Here,  H.P.  =  220.     n  =  60. 

And,  /  =  I  X   18  X  2240  =  8064  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  cases  where  the  turning  moment  exerted  on  a  shaft  varies, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  shaft  should  be  of  strength 
sufficient  to  withstand  safely  the  maximum  value  of  T.M.  So 
that  in  dealing  with  an  example  like  that  of  the  steam  engine 
crank-shaft  we  take  as  the  turning  force  the  product  of  the  max- 
imum effective  steam  pressure  on  the  piston  into  the  piston  area; 
and  for  the  leverage  we  take  the  crank  radius,  although  this  is 
not  quite  accurate ;  because,  if  the  crank  be  driven  by  means  of 
a  c<innecting-rod,  the  virtual  leverage  of  the  steam  force  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  stroke  exceeds  that  of  the  crank  radius  by 
an  amount  depending  on  the  relative  lengths  of  the  crank  and 
connecting-rod. 
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But  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  effective  steam  prassure  on 
the  piston  is,  as  a  rule,  much  below  its  maximum  value  when 
the  piston  reaches  the  point  of  greatest  leverage.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  quite  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
estimate  the  maximum  turning  moment  in  the  way  we  have 
indicated. 

Thus,  Let  p  =  Greatest  effective  steam  pressure  acting  on 

the  piston,  in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

9,  A  s=  Area  of  piston,  in  sq.  inches. 

„    r  =  Crank-radius,  in  inches. 

Then,  max.  T.M.  =  p  Ar  inch-lbs. 

By  effective  steam  pressure,  we  mean  the  difference  between 
the  pressures  behind,  and  in  front  of,  the  piston. 

Example  III. — Find  the  diameter  of  the  crank-shaf);  for  a 
horizontal  engine  which  is  to  be  worked  with  an  effective  mean 
steam  pressure  of  45  lbs.  per  square  inch  throughout  the  stroke, 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  being  36  inches,  the  stroke  5  feet, 
and  the  working  load  being  taken  at  j-  of  the  breaking  load. 
The  shaft  is  to  be  of  wrought  iron,  such  that  a  1-inch  shaft  will 
bn^ak  with  the  torsion  produced  by  800  lbs.  acting  at  the  end  of 
a  12-inch  lever.     (S.  <b  A.  Hons.  Exam.) 

Answee. — Let  f^  be  the  breaking  stress  of  the  experimental 
shaft,  then  the  working  stress  in  the  crank  shaft,  according  to 
the  question,  will  he  \  f^. 

To  find  the  value  of^  we  are  given  that  when  T.M.  =  800  x  12 
inch-lbs.,  and  D  =  1',  fracture  takes  place.  From  these  data, 
therefore,  we  deduce  : — 

.       800  X  12       800  X  12,^ 
/»  =  — = lbs. 

?-    X   18  — 

16  16 

The  area  of  a  o6-inch  piston  =  1017*87  square  inches, 
and  r  is  30  inches. 

Max.  T.M.  =  45  X  101787  x  30  inch-lbs. 

Also,  „         =^D«/. 

^,      45  X  1017-87  X  30 
D»  « ; 

.V 
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800  X 


but,  /  =  J  /, 


B  . 

16 


V45  X  1017-87  X  30 
Hence,  D  =  V  800"^r2         ' 

„  =  9*5  inches,  nearly. 

Strength  of  Shafts  sabjected  to  combined  Twisting  and 
Bending. — In  Example  III.  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  has  been 
calculated  as  for  a  purely  twisting  moment.  But  in  no  case  of 
a  shaft  being  driven  by  a  crank  is  the  effect  of  the  load  quite  so 
simple  as  this.  Besides  the  turning  moment,  which  we  have 
already  seen  how  to  deal  with,  there  is  always  in  action  a 
bending  moment  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  depending  on  the 
engine  arrangement.  The  worst  case  is  that  in  which  the  crank 
is  overhung.  When  this  is  so,  the  bending  moment  is  caused 
by  the  load  on  the  piston  acting  along  a  line  (the  centre  line 
of  the  cylinder)  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shaft  bearing 
nearest  to  the  crank. 

Let  I  =  the  distance  between  the  centre  line  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  middle  of  the  nearest  shaft  bearing,    in 
inches;  and 
p  and  A  =  (as  before)  the  effective  steam  pressure  and  piston 

area  respectively. 

Then  the  magnitude  of  the  bending  moment  which  we  have 
now  to  take  into  account  is 

B.M.  =  p  Al  inch-lbs. 

This  bending  moment  is  balanced  by  the  moment  of  resistance 
of  the  shaft,  which,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  lecture,  is 

M.R.  =  gl  D«  /t ; 

Where,         D  =  diameter  of  the  shafb  journal,  in  inches. 
And,  /^  =  the  tensile  stress  in  the  outer  fibres  of  the 

journal,  in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

Hence,  we  see  that  when  a  crank-shaft  is  being  turned  by  the 
steam  on  the  piston,  it  is  subjected  simultaneously  to  a  shearing 
stress  of  intensity  /^ ,  and  a  tensile  stress  of  intensity  /^ .  The 
problem  now  before  us  is  to  combine  these  stresses  so  as  to 
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obtain  what  is  termed  the  Equivalent  tensile  or  shearing  stress ; 
bot  in  order  to  render  all  the  steps  in  the  process  clear  and 
intelligible,  we  require  to  demonstrate  the  following  theorem  :' — 

Tiieorem.— A  shearing  stress  on  any  plane  produces  a  shearing 
stress  of  eqaal  intensity  on  planes  at  right  angles  to  it 

Lee  A  B  C  D  be  a  rectangular  block  of  material  whose  thickness 
is  1  inch  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.    And  let^^  be 

the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  over  the  face  whose  edge  is 


Illustratimo  Shbabino 
Stress  Thsobem. 


Illustkating  Equivalent 
Tensile  Stress. 


C  D.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  total  shearing  force  on  the  face 
C  D  which  tends  to  pull  that  fietce  parallel  to  itself,  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  similar  effect  on  the  face  B  C  in  order  that 
tbe  block  may  not  be  turned  around  A.  To  iind  the  relation 
between  those  forces,  take  moments  about  A,  and  we  get : — 


Or, 


PxAD  =  QxAB. 
(/, .  C  D)  X  B  C  =  (/.  B  C)  X  0  D. 


Hence,  we  see  that  the  shearing  stress  induced  in  a  shaft  by 
the  turning  moment  is  accompanied  by  a  shearing  stress  of  equal 
intensity  on  planes  at  right  angles  to  it ;  that  is,  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  shaft. 

In  the  right-hand  figure  let  AO  represent  the  edge  of  a 
Bmall  ]K>rtion  of  a  plane  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  and  B  C 
that  of  another  plane  at  right  angles  to  A  C.  On  the  former  of 
these  planes  there  is  a  shearing  stress  of  intensity  /^  due  to  the 

turning  moment,  and  a  direct  tensile  stress  of  intensity  /^  due 

to  the  bending  moment  acting  on  the  shaft.     By  the  theorem 
just  proved,   we  also  have  on  BC  a  shearing  stress  /^.     Let 

/'  denote  the  intensity  of  a  tensile  stress,  which,  acting  on  a 
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plane  A  B  inclined  to  A  C  and  B  C,  would  balance  the  stresses 
on  these  latter  planes.  As  before,  let  the  width  of  the  three 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  unity. 

Resolving  vertically  and  horizontally,  we  have  : — 

(/'.  AB)co8tf-(/,.  AC), 

and  (/' .  A  B)  sin  ^  =  (/,  .  BC)  +  (f, .  AO). 

From  the  first  of  these  equations  we  get : — 

AC 

-^  = :  = T  =  tan  0.     •     •     .     .     (1 1 

/         cosd        cos^  '  ^  ' 

and  from  the  second  : — 

BC  AC 

•'         sin^    '^'       sine) 
cos  ^     .        sin  d 

„  =  /,  cot  ^  +  fv 
Or,  /  "A  ^  cot  L (2) 

Multiplying  together  (1)  and  (2),  we  get: — 

/'   /'-/  _  1 

-  —     X» 

/'  (/'  -/)  =  /.*• 
'Which  on  being  solved  for/'  gives  : — 

f'-^i^  4^hf" <"") 

We  take  the  positive  sign  in  the  solution  of  this  quadratic 
equation,  for  obviously/'  is  greater  than  J/. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  the  relation  subsisting  among  the 
stresses,  we  next  have  to  express  these  in  terms  of  the  T.M. 
and  B.M. : — 
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Since  T.M.  =  jg  I^  ^ 

And  B.M.  «  RM.  =  -^  DVr 

T  M 
Kcnee,  J,  =     -~ (3) 

-Z  D3 
IC 

And  /  =  J^^-l- (4) 


In  like  manner,  we  must  have  :  • 


-1  D8 
32 


B.M. 
32 


irhere  B.M.'  stands  for  the  equivalent  bending  moment 

Making  these  substitutions,  and  reducing,  (V)  becomes  : — 

B.M.'  =  J  {B.M.  +  VBlOTTUT}     .     .     .    (VI) 

Now,  if  T.M/  denotes  the  equivalent  twisting  moment,  it  easily 
follows  from  equations  (3)  and  (4)  that  for  equal  intensities  of 
stress  we  have : — 

T.M.'  =  2  B.M.' 

Hence,  T.M.'  =  B.M.  +  VB.M.'^  +  T.M.^  .     .     .    (VIl) 

It  will  be  found  that  equation  (VII),  giving  the  so-called 
equivalent  twisting  moment,  is  the  one  most  generaUj  applied. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  stress  concerned  here  is 
a  tensile  one  and  not  a  shear  as  in  a  proper  twisting  moment. 

Bx AMPLE  rV. — Investigate  an  expression  in  terms  of  f^  /', 

and^  which  will  give  the  resultant  tensile  stress,  y,  per  square 

inch  of  section  in  a  material  which  is  subjected  at  the  same  time  to  a 
direct  tensile  stress  oif^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  to  a  shearing 

stress,  f^  lbs.  per  square  inch.     A  bar  of  iron  is  at  the  same 

time  under  a  direct  tensile  stress  of  5,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  to  a  shearing  stress  of  3,500  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
What  would  be  the  resultant  equivalent  tensile  stress  in  the 
material  ?    (S.  k  A.  Hons.  Exams.,  1896.) 

Answer. — The  complete  investigation  referred  to  in  the  first 
part  of  this  question  is  given  in  the  text,  and  equation  (V) 
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is   the    expression    requii'cd.       It    only   remains    to   iind    the 
numerical  value  of  y,  having  given 

/^  =  5,000  and  J\  -  3,500 

/'  =  ^-^  +  ^S_^  ^  3,500' 

„  =  6,800  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  fdlly. 

Example  V. — A  wrought-iron  shaft  is  subjected  simultane- 
ously to  a  bending  moment  of  8,000  inch-lbs.,  and  to  a  twisting 
moment  of  15,000  inch-lbs.  Find  the  twisting  moment  equivalent 
to  these  two,  and  the  least  safe  diameter  of  the  shaft.  The  safe 
stress  against  shearing  is  to  be  taken  at  8,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Prove  clearly  the  formula  you  employ.  (S.  <k  A.  Hons. 
Exam.,  1890.) 

Answer. — Here  we  have : — 

B.M.  =    8,000  inch-lbs. 

And  T.M.  =  15,000 

Hence,  by  formula  (VII)  we  get : — 

T.M.'  =  8,000  +  ^8,000*  +  15,000' 
„     =  25,000  inch-lbs. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  to  withstand  this  T.>L' 
with  a  shearing  stress  of  not  over  8,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  we 
employ  formula  (II)  making: — 

T.M.  =    T.R.    =    l^^""/^ 


/J\M/          /       25,000  o «  •    1. 

D  =      l—z. =    /oTTTT^^ =  2-51  inches. 


3/    ^     -      8/30416     ^^^ 
V    -16 --^      V-t;6~x  8,000 


Stiifiiess  of  Shafts.— Angle  of  Twist— We  have  already  seen 
that  the  effect  of  a  turning  moment  applied  to  a  shaft  is  to  twist 
one  part  relatively  to  another.  Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing 
only  with  the  resistance  the  shaft  offers  to  being  twisted — that 
is  to  say,  we  have  been  concerned  only  with  the  strength  of  the 
shaft  without  regard  to  the  question  of  stiffmaa.     In  many  cases 
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—especially  in  light  machinery — the  question  of  the  stiffness 
of  the  shafting  is  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  strengtii. 

The  stiffness  of  a  shaft  is  measured  by  the  smallness  of  the 
angle  of  twist  per  unit  length  of  the  shaft. 

Turning  back  to  the  iigure  illustrating  strain  in  a  shaft,  let 
dl  he  the  axial  distance,  in  inches,  between  the  two  sections 
whose  diameters  are  A  B,  a  6,  and  let  c?  ^  be  the  circular  measure 
of  the  angle  between  those  diameters  when  the  shaft  is  twisted ; 
then  the  torsional,  or  shearing  strain  at  the  surface  of  the 
ahaft^  is 


D,  as  before,  being  the  extreme  diameter  of  the  shaft  in 
inches, 

Let  /=  Surface  stress  in  the  material  of  the  shaft  in  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch. 

„  0=  Modulus   or  coefficient    of  shearing   elasticity  or  of 
rigidity  in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

Then,  since 

stress  f 


C  = 


strain     /D\    d  &  ' 

dT 


©■ 


2  f 
dd^-^-^^.dl. 

Hence,  for   a  shaft   L  inches   long   we   have,  by   a  simple 
integration,  the  angle  of  twist. 


:>//•!;  2/L 


To  express  this  result  in  terms  of  the  twisting  moment  and 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  we  have  : — 

T  M 

f  =  — '- — '—  for  solid  shafts. 

16 

T  M 
And,  /  =   ^  1^  ;  ^4  ^^^  **<>"^^  ^*^*^- 

16       D 


L. 
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Making  these  substitutions  and  simplifying,  we  get : — 
Angle  of  twist  for  solid  shafts, 


^       10-2(T.M.)L        ,.        \ 
=  (J  f)4~^ —  •  radians.  I 

Or,  ^  =  1,^^  '^    .  degrees,  j 

And,  for  hollow  shafts, 

,       10-2(T.M.)L       ^. 


.    .    .    (VIII) 


.   .   .  (rx) 


By  the  equations  just  established,  we  see  that,  while  the 
strength  of  shafts  vary  as  the  third  power  of  their  diameterSy 
their  stiffness  varies  as  the  fourth  power. 

Example  YI. — Establish  a  formula  for  the  moment  of  resistance 
to  torsion  of  a  solid  shaft  of  circular  section.  The  angle  of 
torsion  of  a  shaft  is  limited  to  1°  for  each  10  feet  of  length  ;  find 
the  diameter  of  a  solid  round  sbaft  to  transmit  100  H.P.  at  50 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  modulus  of  resistance  to  torsion 
being  10,000,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch.  (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam., 
1892.) 

Answeb  : — 

Here,  ^  =  1'  when,  L  =  10  x  12  =  120  inches 

And,  C  =  10,000,000. 

Also,  T.M.  =  63,024  x  =^'  =  63,024  x  A?^- 

„     =  126,048  inch-lbs. 
Now,  applying  formula  (VIII)  the  given  conditions  ai-e  that: — 

_  584  X  126,048  x  120 
^    "       10,000,000  x  D* 

Hence,  solving  for  D,  we  get : — 


^=v 


^  4  /584  X  l-.^6,048  X  120  ^  5.45  -^^^^ 
10,000,000 
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1.  A  lO-inoh  shaft  has  a  4-inch  hole  run  through  it ;  what  fraction  of 
its  weight  is  removed  ?  To  what  extent  is  its  strength  in  resisting  torsion 
afiected  ?    Atu,  \6  per  cent.;  2*5  per  ceot.  nearly. 

'2.  A  hollow  shaft  is  10  inches  external  diameter  and  4  inches  internal 
diameter ;  compare  its  strength  to  resist  torsion  with  that  of  a  solid  shaft 
of  the  same  weight. 

3.  Cylindrical  bars  of  metal,  each  of  1  inch  diameter,  are  exposed  to 
toTfeion  by  weishts  applied  at  the  end  of  a  12- inch  lever.  What  would  be 
the  probable  mtimate  strength  in  the  case  of  good  specimens  of  wrought 
iron  and  cast  iron.  State  the  law  according  to  which  the  strength  of 
shafting  increases  by  increasing  its  diameter. 

4.  If  a  wronght-iron  shaft  of  1  inch  diameter  is  broken  by  the  torsion 
of  a  load  of  8(^  lbs.  acting  at  the  end  of  a  12-inch  lever,  find  the  weight 
which,  when  applied  to  the  end  of  the  same  lever,  would  break  a  shaft  of 
the  same  material,  but  3  inches  in  diameter.  State,  in  general  terms,  the 
reasoning  by  which  you  arrive  at  the  result.  (S.  and  A.  Exam.,  1891.) 
Amm,  2 1, 600  lbs. 

5.  If  a  shaft  of  3  inches  diameter  transmits  safely  33  horse-power  at 
100  revolutions  er  minute,  what  size  of  shaft  will  transmit  safely  20  horse- 
power at  150  revolutions  per  minute.     Ans.  2*22  inches. 

6.  If  800  lbs.  at  the  end  of  a  12- inch  lever  be  a  safe  stress  to  apply  to  a 
wrought- iron  bar  1  square  incli  in  section,  find  the  e£fort  which  a  shaft 

2  inches  in  diameter  can  transmit  at  the  circumference  of  a  pulley  one  foot 
in  diameter,  and  making  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Find  also  the  horse- 
power transmitted.     Ans.  8,893  lbs.;  254  H.P. 

7.  A  shaft  is  of  given  material  and  given  diameter,  find  an  expression 
for  the  moment  of  resistance  to  torsion.  Given  the  maximum  stress  to 
which  the  material  may  be  subjected,  find  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  which 
will  transmit  a  given  horse-power  at  a  given  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute. 

8.  A  twisting  moment  of  9,600  inch-pounds  is  sufficient  to  break  a 
wroaght-iron  shaft  of  I  inch  diameter.  Use  6  as  a  factor  of  safety,  and 
hence  determine  what  horse-power  can  be  safely  transmitted  through  a 
shaft  of  3  inches  diameter  when  running  at  120  revolutions  per  minute. 
Prove  the  formula  which  you  employ.     (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1889.) 

9.  Investijy^te  an  expression  for  the  moment  of  resistance  to  torsion  of 
a  eiven  cylmdrical  shaft  when  subjected  to  a  given  twisting  moment. 
What  is  the  maximum  horse-power  which  could  be  transmitted  by  a  shaft 

3  inches  in  diameter  when  making  150  revolutions  per  minute,  it  being 
given  that  the  shearing  stress  in  the  material  is  not  to  exceed  7,500  lbs. 
per  square  inch?    (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1887.)    Ans.  94*5  H.P. 

10.  If  9  be  the  angle  of  twist  expressed  in  circular  measure  in  a  length 
of  shafting  /,  M  the  twisting  moment,  C  the  modulus  of  transverse 
elasticity,  and  d  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  prove  that — 

Cd*   •    (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1893.) 
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11.  A  horizontal  bar  of  round  iron,  1  inch  diameter,  6  feet  long,  hinged 
at  the  ends,  is  subjected  to  equal  and  opposite  pushing  forces  of  1,000 
lbs.  at  its  ends,  and  a  load  of  10  lbs.  is  hung  at  the  middle  so  that  it  is 
both  a  beam  and  a  strut.  Find  tlie  greatest  stress  anywhere.  £=29  x  10* 
lbs.  per  square  inch.     (Hons.  S.  &  A.  Exam.,  1897.) 
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LECTURE   XXXI. 

CONTKNTS.— strength  of  Beams  and  Girdera  -DefinitiooB  of  Shearinj;  Fofce 
and  Bending  Moment — ]J«iim  Fixod  at  one  ond  and  Loaded  at  the  other 
—Beam  Fixed  at  one  end  and  Loaded  Uniformly— Beam  Supported  at 
bothends  and  Loadeil  in  the  middle— Example  I,— Beam  Supported  at 
ends  and  Loaded  anywhere  —  Beam  Supported  at  both  ends  and 
Loaded  Unifnrmly— Eiamnlea  IL  und  IIL— Floating  Beams— Travel- 
ling Loads— Two  Loads  Moving  at  a  Fixed  Distance  apart — Example 
IV.  — Distributed  Travelling  Load  —  Queations. 

Strengtb  of  Beams  and  Girders.— The  subject  under  tliis  heading 
ia  one  that  naturally  divides  itself  iato  two  portions.  (1)  The 
determination  of  the  resultant  effects  of  the  applied  loads  at  any 
section  of  a  beam  or  girder;  and  (2)  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  beam  or  girder  to  rupture  at  tliat 
section. 

When  the  section  under  consideration  is  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  load,  the  only  effect  the  load  has  at  that  section  is  a  tendency 
to  «fi«(r  the  beam  ;  but  in  the  more  general  case,  where  the  load 
acts  at  a  distance  from  the  given  section,  we  have,  in  addition,  a 
tendency  to  curve  or  bend  the  heam  at  the  section.  Hence  the 
name  Bending  Moment  is  given  to  this  latter  effect. 

In  the  accompanving  figure,  let  AB  represent  a  cantilever 
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or  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  with  a  load  P  applied  at  the  free  end; 
and  let  0  be  any  section  in  the  beam.  At  C  let  there  be  applied 
two  equal  and  opposite  forces  P,,  Pj,  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  P.  The  introduction  of  these  forces  does  not  affect  the  equi- 
librium of  the  system,  as  P,  and  Pj  balance  each  other.  Hence, 
the  edect  of  P  at  tlie  section    C  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
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oonple  F  Pj,  with  a  aingle  force  P^.  A  general  proof  of  tbis 
imporUnt  theorem  is  given  in  Vol.  I.,  Lecture  III.,  Prop.  II. 
The  couple  constitutes  the  Bending  Moment  (B.H.),  and  the 
nngle  force  Pj,  the  Sheanng  Force  (S.F.)  at  the  section  0. 

Definitiok. — The  Sbeai^g  Force  st  any  section  of  a  beam  is 
the  algebnUc  snin  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  either  side  of  that 
Mction. 

I>BFiNtTioN. — The  Bending  Moment  at  an;  section  is  the  alge- 
bra BUD  of  the  momenta  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  either  dde  of 
that  section. 

Or,  in  symbols,  If  P  denote  any  one  of  the  forces  acting  on  one 
side  of  a  section,  and  at  a  distance  x,  from  it ;  consider  all  the 
forces  on  the  same  side  of  the  section  as  F,  paying  due  regard  to 
their  sign — that  is,  if  we  reckon  forces  acting  upwards  as  posi- 
tive, we  must  regard  those  acting  downwards  as  negative. 

Tbtoi,  S.F.  =  2P.    1 

And,  B.M.  =  ^rxi *  ' 

Beam  Fixed  at  one  end  and  Loaded  at  the  other.— Let  C  D 
be  a  crOBS'Section  anywhere  within  the  length  of  the  beam  at  a 
distance  of  x  inches  from  the  fixed  end  A.  To  find  the  S.F. 
and  B.M.  at  C  D,  we  observe  that  the  only  force  acting  to  the 
right  of  the  section  is  W  lbs.     Hence : — 

8.F.  =  W  lbs. (II> 


BBAH  FtXBD  t 

It  is  independent  of  x,  and  therefore  the  same  for  all  such 
•eetions  as  CD. 

The  B.M.  at  G  D  is  W  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the 
section  in  inches.     Hence : — 

B.M.  =  WxBD  =  W(L-Jt)  inch-lbs.    .    .    .  (Ill) 

This  equation  is  true  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  W  on 
the  beam,  so  long  as  L  denotes  its  distance  in  inches  from  the 
fixed  end,  and  0  D  is  between  W  and  the  support 


Ita  this  oaae,  tln>  dUgr&in  of  the  8.F;  b  a  rirslgfat  linQ-pn«IleI 
to  the  base  and  at  a;  distanoB  of  W  lbs.  &om  it.  Sinoe  (III)  i» 
the  equation,  of  a  strai^t  line,  the  B,M.  is  therefore  a.qnantity 
increasing  uniformly  from  zero,  -whore  »  =-  L,  bo  W  L  inch-ll>&, 
when  a!  =  0,  ae  abown  by  the  aocompanying  figure. 


Beam  Fixed  at  one  end,  and  Loaded  Unifbrmly. — Let  the  load 
MI  the  beam  be  u>  lbs.  per  inoh-nm,  it  is  required  to  find  tha 
shearing  force  and  bending  moment  at  any  section  C  D,  at 
fc  inches  from  the  fixed  end.  As  before,  oonsiden  the  UkTt.  of  tha 
beam  to  the  right  of  C  D.  The  only  force  is  the  weight  of  that 
portion  of  the  load  carried  by  B  D,  so  diat : — 


8.P.  : 


.  BD  =  «;(L  -  x)n)8. 


(IV) 


'BtUt    FlXBD  AT  ONE   BNO  AHO   LoADBS   UmWMMgT. 

TltRmomrat  of  the  portaon  of  tlie  load  on  BD'  wiUr  respect 
to  C  D  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  all  oonoentrated'  atr  the  middle 
paint  of  B  D.     Hence : — 

B.lt=«>>tBDx  JBD  =  Jw  X  BD*- J  M/{L-jr)*  inch-lbs.  i,V) 

i  tiiat  both  tile  8.F.  andB.K 
=  0,  we  get : — 


Equations  (IV)  and  (T)  show  u 
vanish  when  x  =  l,;  and  when  x 
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8.P.  =  (tfLM)8. (IT.) 

RM.-iu/ Li!  inch-lbs (V„) 

take  the  formg 


Tbe  diafframa  of  S.F.  and  B.U.  for  this 
thowa  in  de  accompanying  figure. 


Beam  Snpported  at  both  ends,  and  Loaded  at  tbe  Middle. — Id 
tbi»  case  we  meaanre  x  from  the  middle  point  of  the  beam. 
Since  W  is  eqnidistant  from  A  and  B,  the  reactions  at  thoee 
points,  R,  and  Rj,  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  since  their  aam 


e hftTe: — 


Ri  =  E„  =  J  W  lbs. 


»  AT  BOm  BHDB   AKB  LOUWD  AT  & 

lie  only  force  to  tbe  right  of  C  D  is  B^  and  its  leverage  is 
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Hence,        8.P.  =  R^  =  i  W  lbs (VI) 

And,  B.M.  =  B2xBD  =  JW(iL-jf)  inch-lbs.     .  (VII) 

Here,  the  B.M.  vanishes  when  a;=  ^  L,  and  increases  uniformly 
fironi  this  until  x^O,  when  it  attains  its  maximum  value,  ^  W  I* 
inch-lbs. 


Or. 


Maximam  B.  M.  =  ^  W  L  inch-lbs.  . 


(VIIJ 


The  following  figure  shows  the  diagrams  of  S.F.  and  B.M.  for 
this  case : — 


S.F. 


S.P.  curve  is 
ft  pair  of 
straight  Unes. 

B.M.  curve  is 

A  pair  of 
straight  linea. 


I 


I 


K u M 

Diagram  of  S.F.  and  B.M.  fob  Beam  Supported  at  both  ends 

AND  Loaded  in  Middle. 

Example  I. — In  a  beam  of  length  L,  supported  at  both  ends 
and  loaded  at  the  middle  with  a  load  W,  show  that  the  bending 
moment  is  greatest  «t  the  centre  of  the  beam  and  equal  to 
^WL.  Then  determine  graphically  the  bending  moment  and 
shearing  force  at  a  point  6  ft.  from  one  support  in  a  beam  of  25 
£t,  span  loaded  with  5  tons  at  its  centre.  (Adv.  S.  <k  A.  £xam.y 
1890.) 

Answer. — We  have  already  seen  from  equation  (VII)  that 
for  a  beam  loaded  as  in  this  example,  the  B.M.  at  any 
distance  x,  from  its  middle  point,  is  : — 

B.M.=  iW(JL-a?). 

This  is  obviously  greatest  when  x  =  0 — that  is,  at  the  centre. 


Then:— 


Maximum  B.M.  =  ^  W  L ;  and  S.F.  =  J  W. 
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For  the  valnes  of  W  and  L  given  in  the  example,  we  get : — 

Maximam  B.H.  =  j  x  5  x  25  =  31 S  fL-tons. 
An^  S.F.-^  X  5-2-5  toni. 


I^e  accompanying  figure  showa  the  diagrams  of  B.H.  and  S.F. 
u  cotutmcted  from  these  data. 

At  6  feet  from  one  end  the  B.H.  measures  15  ft-tons.  This 
u  easily  verified  br  means  of  the  formula  for  B.U.,  because 
*=12-5-6  =  6-6. 

B.H.  =  J  X  5  X  (12-3  -  6-5)  =15  ft.-tonH. 

Beam  Supported  at  both  ends,  and  Loaded  Anywhere. — With 
a  tingle  cooceatrated  load,  the  maximum  bending  moment  will 


BKAX  SUPPOSriD  AT  BOTH  INDB,    A 


a  LoADiD  Aniwhkkil 
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alwayB  ooour  immediately  under  the  load,  wbetber  it  be  at  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  beam  or  not. 

For  tbe  B.1H.  at  lOiy  section  at  a  distance  a;,  fVom  one  end  is 
K  X  0^  and  tbis  is  greatest  when  cc  is  largest ;  that  is,  when  the 
section  is  under  tbe  load. 

To  find  tbe  reactions  at  tbe  supports,  we  take  moments  about 
A  and  B,  and  get  Rg  x  L  =  W  x  w. 

.•.  Rj  =  y  W  lbs.  and  R^  =  -j-  ^^  ^^'  These  are  the  values 
of  tbe  S.P.  to  tbe  right  and  left  of  W  respectively. 


m 


S.F.  (to  right)  =  ^  W  lbs. 


•        • 


n 


.    (VIII) 


8.F.  (to  left)  =  £  W 


lbs. 


Multiplying  tbe  first  of  these  equations  by  n,  or  the  latter  hy 
m,  we  get : — 

Mazimmn  B.M.  =  (^  w)  inch-lbs. .    .    .    (IX) 
We  can  now  constpuct  the  diagrams  of  8.F.  and  B.M. : — 


^    S.F.  curve  is  two 
straight  lines. 

B.1C.  ottrve  fe  two 
«traight  Itew. 


DlAbR^M  OF  S.F.  AND  B.M.  FOR  SiNOLB  LOAD  IK  AlfT  TDSlTION. 

Beam  Supported  at  both  ends  and  Loaded  UniHormly.^As 
before,  1^  the  weight  per  inch-run  be  denoted  by  w,  then  the 
total  kwd  oarried  by  tbe  beam  will  be  1/7  L  lbs.,  and  the  reactions 
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S,  and  Rg.  will  each  be  J  «?  L  lbs.    Taking  the  forces  to  the  right 
of  the  section  C  D. 


BmtM  SurmKm)  at  both  bmds  and  Loaiihd  UiTi70Bifi,r. 
We  get,  B.F.  -  R,-tox  BD  =  jMiL-tc(JL-«)  =  H/ JfUw.  (X) 
And.      BJL-  RjxBD-w.BDx^BD 
^      -  iwLxBD-  Jw.BD* 
„      =  iw.BD{L-  BD) 
„      =lw<iL-a:)(iL  +  «). 

B.M.  =  i«/(iL«-^!)iiidi-lbB. (XI) 

Thfl-limituig  valuB  ofBJ'.  And  B.M.  are ; — 

When,  a;  =  i  L ;  then,  B.F.  =  ^  wl<  lbs.;  and,  B.M.  -  0 .  (X«) 

When,   X  =  0  ;  then,  6.P.  ^  0  ;  and;— 

Maximum,  B..U.  =  ^^11^  inch-IbS.       .     .     (XI,) 

Plotting  our  diagrams  of  S.F.  and  KM.,  we  get  the  figure 
■bown  on  next  page. 

When  a  beam  carries  more  tiian  one  load,  or  is  loaded  in  more 
vajs  titan  oae, 'tin simplest  and  safisat  way  k  to  consider  each 
load  separately,  without  regard  to  the  others,  and  then  combine 
t^e  separate  effects  so  as  to  obtain  the  resultant  action,  as  in 
Example  II. 

Example  II. — Draw  the  bending  moment  and  shearing  £3rce 
diagrams  for  a  beam  12  feet  long,  supported  at  both  ends,  and 
loaded  with  weights  of  i  and  6  tons  at  distance  of  3  and  8  feet 
respectively,  from  one  end  of  the  beam.  Explain  folly  the  mod« 
of  arriving  at  these  diaj^rams.    .(Adv.  S.  &  A.  Exam.,  1867-) 

Aksweb. — Measuring  distances  ^m  the  left  end  of  the  beam, 
and  considerii^  each  load  aqucate^,  we  have,  for  the  4  tons,  to 
the  lea  of -ttie  loidJ  v— 
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S.P.i-]*W  =  ^x  4  =  3  tons. 


And,  to  the  right  of  it : — 

L   ■'  "12 


S.P.i  =  ^W=?  x4=lton. 


S.F.  curve  is  a 
straight  line. 

B.M.  curve  is  a 
parabola  with  vertex 
below  the  middle  of 
the  beam. 


Diagram  of  S.F.  akd  B.M.  fob  a  Beam  Sitppobted  at  both  ends  ahd 

Loaded  Uniformly. 

The  maximum  B.M.^  due  to  this  load  is  : — 

B.M.i  =  -^ — W=-pj-x4  =  9  fb.-ton8. 

It  occurs  immediately  under  the  load. 

Next  taking  the  6 -tons  load,  we  have  to  the  left  of  it : — 

S.P.2  =  Jw=~x6  =  2tons; 

.And  to  the  right  of  it : — 

S.F.2  =  £w  =  ^x  6  =  4  tons. 

The  maximum  B.M.«  due  to  the  6  tons  is  :— 


mxn 


B.M..^  =  ^:i£^'W  = 


8x4 
12 


x6  =  16ft-tons. 


EXAMPLE  II. — LOADED   BEAM. 


2&1 


Plotting  these  results,  we  get  the  accompanying  figure : — 


S.F.  AKD  B.M.  Curves  for  Example  II. 

The  thin  lines  show  the  actions  of  the  separate  loads,  and  the 
full  lines  their  combined  results,  obtained  by  taking  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  former. 

The  student  should  here  carefully  observe  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  the  sign  of  the  shearing  force.  Thus,  between  the 
weights  we  have  a  shearing  force  of  2  tons,  which,  on  account  of 
its  sifn,  is  drawn  below  the  base  line ;  also  a  shearing  force  of  1 
ton  drawn  above  the  base  line.  The  resultant  shearing  force 
between  the  loads  is  therefore  the  difference  of  these,  and  is 
drawn  on  the  same  side  of  the  base  line  as  the  greater  of  its 
components. 

The  bending  moments  everywhere  along  the  beam  are  of  the 
same  sign ;  therefore,  to  obtain  the  combined  bending  moment 
diagram,  we  have  simply  to  add  the  ordinates  of  each  separate 
diagram.  Thus,  to  get  the  total  bending  moment  at  the  section 
under  the  6  tons  load,  we  add  F  G  (viz.,  that  due  to  the  4  tons 
at  that  point)  to  F  H  (that  due  to  the  6  tons).  The  result  F  K 
is  theretbre  the  total  B.M.  at  that  point. 
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It  is  quite  sufficient  to  do  this  for  the  sections  under  each 
load,  and  then  to  join  each  of  the  points  so  obtained  with 
each  other  and  with  the  ends  of  the  beam  hj  straight  lines.  If 
drawn  to  scale,  the  B.M.  at  any  other  point  can  then  be  obtained 
by  measuring  the  corresponding  ordinate. 

Example  III. — A  horizontal  uniform  bar,  18  inches  long,  is 
laid  over  two  supports,  each  4  inches  from  its  ends.  Find  two 
points  at  which  the  bending  moments  are  zero.  (Hons.  S.  <fe  A. 
Exam.) 

Akswbr. — Let  w  be  the  weight  in  lbs.  per  inch-run  of  the  bar. 
Then  the  total  weight  of  the  bar  will  be  IS  to  lbs.,  and  the 
reactions  will  each  be  9  to  lbs. 


Illustrating  Example  III. 

Taking  moments  to  the  right  of  the  section  C  D  at  a  distance 
X  indies  from  the  centre  of  the  bar,  we  get : — 

„      =  9k7(5  ^  oj)  -  iw.BB^ 
„      =  9w(5  -  jr)  -  Jw(9  -  aj)2 
.„     =  J^;(B  -  jr2)  inch-lbs. 

The  BM,  «will  be  zero  when  9-4B^=jO;  i,e.,  when  a;=+3 
inches. 

Hence,  the  required  points  are  3  inches  on  each  side  x>f  the 
•  eenire,  or  ^  .inches  insidciof  the  supports. 

^iaatlQg  Baams. — Wiien  a. solid  body,  such  as 4i  piece  oT  wood 
of  unifofmi  e^^tml^,  .floats  in  still  water  its  weight  and  its  bnqy- 
ancy,  ortthe  resultant  .upward  pressure  of  the  water  on*ti»  ixxfy, 
will sat^Ul  ipoiats  balanee 'each  other.  TheBefSPecoonsefloett^y no 
ftihe$tmg' err  bending  ^stre88e8  on  the  :bo()y,«nd  eatdi  ^{Mcrt.is  in 
equilibrium  independently iofitbe  ether  paiTtB. 
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But  whenever  those  conditions  are  departed  from,  such  as  (1) 
when  the  floating  body  carries  weights ;  (2^  when  it  is  not  of 
uniform  density,  due  to  want  of  homogeneity  in  its  material,  if 
solid,  or  to  its  being  hollow,  or  of  a  boat  form  ;  or  (3)  when  it 
crosses  waves,  then  bending  and  shearing  stresses  are  set  tfp. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  uniform  beam  of  wood  of  rectangular 
■eetion  floating  in  sdll  water.  The  beam  will  displace  an  amount 
of  water  exactly  equal  to  its  own  weight.  This  is  true,  not  only 
for  the  beam  as  a  whole,  but  also  for  every  individual  segment 
of  the  beam.  Any  segment  of  the  beam  will  displace  just  as 
much,  and  no  more,  water  than  it  would  do  if  floating  by  itself. 
The  beam,  therefore,  is  as  free  from  stress  as  it  would  be  if  it 
irere  lying  on  a  perfectly  flat  surface. 

Sappose  now  that  a  weight  W,  be  placed  on  the  middle  of  a 
floating  beam.  This  will  cause  the  oeam  to  sink  to  a  greater 
depth  and  displace  an  extra  volume  of  water.  The  weight  of  this 
extra  displacement  is  exactly  equal  to  W.  What,  now,  is  the 
condition  of  the  beam  as  regards  straining  forces  ?  Evidently, 
we  need  only  consider  the  weight  W,  and  the  extra  displacement, 
due  to  its  being  oarried  by  the  beam ;  because  the  upward 
reaction  of  the  displacement  due  to  the  beam's  own  weight,  is 
still  at  all  points  balanced  by  the  downward  weight  of  the  beam. 
In  other  words,  the  condition  of  the  beam,  so  far  as  its  own 
weight  and  displacement  are  concerned,  is  in  no  way  aflected  by 
the  addition  of  the  load. 

To  give  definiteness  to  our  ideas,  let  W  be  expressed  in  lbs., 
and  let  L  denote  the  length  of  the  beam  in  inches. 

Then  the  forces  we  have  to  consider  are : — 

(1)  W  lbs.  concentrated  at  the  middle  of  the  beam  and  acting 
downwards. 

(2)  The  displacement  of  W  lbs.  of  water  uniformly  distributed 

aloQg  the  whole  length  of  the  beam  and  acting  upwards,  with  an 

W 
intensity  of  -sr-  lbs.  per  inoh  of  length. 

The  case  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  that  of  a  beam  uniformly 
loaded  and  si^ported  at  its  centre ;  or  what  is  virtually  the 
same  ^hingy*two  beams  of  length  equal  to  ^  L,  flxed  at  one  end 
and  loaded  uniformly.  For,  in  order  to  obtain  theahearing'lorce 
and^the  iMndlng  moment  at  any  section  of  the  beam,  "a;  inches  to 

either  wle  of  W,  we  have  simply  to  substitote  -|r  for  to,  and 

^Xf'tir  li  hi  equations  (IV)  and  (V),  and  we  get : — 

■8.P.  -  ^(iL-;r)lb8 ;(Xn) 
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And,  B.M.  =  ^  (i  I-  -  Jf)^  inch-lbs.   .    .  (XIII) 

Under  W  the  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  are  each  a 
maximum.     Their  values  may  be  found  by  making  x  ^  0, 

Then  the  Maximum  S.F.  =  ^  W  lbs.     .    .    .      (XII^) 

And  the  Maximum  B.M.  =  i  W  L  inch-lbs.   .    (XIII^) 

The  diagrams  of  S.F.  and  B.M.  for  this  case  are  constructed 
in  identically  the  same  way  as  for  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and 
carrying  a  uniform  load,  but  taking  ^  L  as  a  base  line  instead. 
ofL. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  one  weight  in  the  middle,  the  beam 

is  loaded  with  two  weights,  one  at  each  end,  and  each  equal  to 

W  lbs.,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  condition  now  is  that  of  a  beam 

2  W 
uniformly  loaded  with      j     lbs.  per  inch-run  and  supjtorted  at 

each  end.     We  have,  therefore,  only  to  apply  formulae  (X)  and 

{XI),  substituting  —. —  for  w,  when  we  get : — 

S.P.=  ^.jflb8 (XIY) 

And,  B.M.  =  ^  (J  L2  -  x'-)  inch-lbs (XV) 

Here  the  shearing  force  is  a  maximum  when  a;  =  ^  L,  and  the 
bending  moment  a  maximum  when  a;  =  0. 

Or,  Maximum  S.F.  =  W  lbs (XI V^) 

And,  Maximum  B.M.  =  J  W  L  inch-lbs.      .    .      (XV,) 

The  diagrams  of  S.F.  and  B.M.  are,  therefore,  in  every  way 
similar  to  those  for  a  uniformly  loaded  beam  supported  at  the 
ends. 

Travelling  Loads.  — The  simplest  case  of  a  movable  load  is  that, 
wherein  we  are  given  a  weight,  say  a  heavy  cylindrical  body, 
rolling  along  a  beam,  to  find  the  equations  of  maximum  S.F. 
and  B.M.  for  any  position  of  the  load,  and  exhibit  these  results 
in  a  diagram. 

Referring  to  formulae  (VIII)  and  (IX),  and  the  diagrams 
already  deduced  for  a  fixed  load  in  any  position  on  a  beam,  we 
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have  for  the  maximum   S.F.   to  the  immediate  right  of  the 
load:— 

S.F.  =  -^  W  lbs. 

And,  to  the  immediate  left  of  the  load  : — 

8.F.  -  -  -^  W  lbs. 

For  the  maximum  B.M.,  which  occurs  immediately  under  the 
load: — 

B.M.  =  -^—  W  inch-lbs. 

Patting  m  =  X  so  that  n  =»  L  —  a;,  we  obtain,  when  the 
load  is  X  inches  from  the  left  end  of  the  beam  : — 

W  \ 

The  Maximum  S.F.  (just  to  riglu  of  tlie  section)  ='  j-x      I 

„  „  (just  to  left  of  the  section)  =  ^(jif-L)  I 

And,        Maximum  B.M.  =-^(L  -  jr)jr (XVII) 

To  oonstruct  the  diagram  of  S.F.,  we  observe  that  its  equation 
IB  that  of  a  straight  line,  and  that  to  the  right  of  the  section 
considered  its  value  is  zero  when  the  load  just  starts  from  the 
lek  end  of  the  beam,  and  increases  uniformly  as  the  load 
approaches  the  other  end.    That  is : — 

When,  X  =  0;  then,  S.F.  =  0. 

Also  when,  x  -  It;  then,  S.F.  =  W  lbs. 

There  is  also  another  line  for  the  shear  at  all  positions  just 
to  the  left  of  the  load.  This  line  passes  through  B,  and  its 
ordinate  is  —  W  at  the  end  A. 

The  equation  of  the  B.M.  curve  is  that  of  a  parabola,  whose 
axis  is  vertical,  and  passes  through  the  middle  point  of  the 
beam,  where,  of  course,  the  maximum  value  of  B.M.  occurs.  To 
construct  this  diagram,  we  have  : — 

When,  a:  =»  0,  or  a?  =  L  ;  then  B.M.  «  0. 

Also  when,    «  »  )  L ;  then  B.M.  »  ^  W  L  inch-lbs. 


2d6 
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DlAGBAHS  GF  MAXIMUM  S.F.  AND  B.M.   FOS  ROLLING  LoAJh 

Two  Loads  moving  at  a  fixed  distance  apart.— From  the  above 
simple  case  we  may  easily  pass  to  a  very  important  practical 
example  of  moving  loads — viz.,  overhead  tiuvelling  cranes. 

Here  the  crane  rests  on  a  carriage  with  four  wheels  running 
on  two  rails  carried  by  girders,  the  weight  of  the  whole  machine 
together  with  the  load  being  equally  distributed  over  the  wheels. 
Hence,  considering  one  girder  only,  our  pseblein  ia  reduced  to 
thatt  of  two  equal  loads  moving  along  the  gicder  at  a  fixed 
distance  aparU 


iLLUSTRATINa  TrAVSLUNO  CBik2IB  PSOBLBIfc 

In  the  figure  let  W  be  the  weight  resting  on  eaaK  wfieel^.  and  e 
be  the  distance  between  their  centres.  If  the  motion  be  supposcid 
to  be  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  it  is  evidea(>  that 
until  the  carriage  gets  to  the  middle  of  the  girder  the  maximum 
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shearing  force  and  bending  moment  will  occur  under  the  leading 
wheel — that  is,  if  we  estimate  the  shearing  force  to  the  im- 
mediate right  of  the  wheel.  But  as  the  same  thing  takes  place 
in  the  reverse  order  when  the  carriage  moves  from  the  other 
end  of  the  girder  in  the  opposite  direction,  we  shall  take  the 
section  of  the  girder  immediately  under  the  following  wheel 
and  estimate  the  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  for  that 
position.  This  method  of  procedure  will  be  found  to  lead  to 
sim^r  eqnfttions  than  if  we  bad  taken  the  leading  wheel  as  our 
point  of  r^renca 

ITbw,  considering  the  forces  acting  to  the  left  of  the  wheel,  wo 
•easily  see : — 

Thali^  S.F.  =^  R^. 

And,  B.M.  =  Rj  X  x. 

To  jSnd  B^  we  take  moments  about  B,  which  gives  us  :•— 

Bix  L=W{L-*(a;  +  c)}+W(L-a:) 

„  =  W{2(L-a;)-c}. 


»^ 


•  • 


R,  =  J{2(L-a:)-c}. 


Hence,  S.F.  =  ~{2(L-jr)-c}.    .    .    .    (XVIII) 

And,  B.M.  =  ^{2(L-jr)^c}jr.      .     .    .    (XIX) 

The  equation  for  the  S.F.  is  that  of  a  straight  line,  and  for  the 
B.M.  a  parabola.  To  find  the  position  and  dimensions  of  those 
diagrams,  we  see  that : — 

W 
When  a;  =  0,  S.F.  =     -  (2  L  -  c),  and  B.M.  =  0. 

Again,  both  S.F.  and  B.M.  will  vanish  when  2  (L-x)  -o^O ; 

that  is,  when  a;  =  L  -  ^  • 

To  find  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the  B.M.  curve,  we  hayo. 
the  condition  that,  when  the  B.M.  is  a  maximum  : — 

/-  (B.M.)  =  0. 

d 
That  is,  '^-{2{L  -x)-c}x  =  0. 
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Or,  -^  {(2L-c)a:-2a;«}  =  0. 

(2L-c)-4aj  =  0. 

Henc6|  sc  =  «"  —  t  • 

The  Bhearing  force  diagram  will,  therefore,  consist  of  two 
straight  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  bending  moment 
diagram  will  consist  of  two  equal  parabolas  intersecting  at  the 
middle  of  the  girder.  The  axes  of  these  equal  parabolas  will 
be  equidistant  from  the  middle  of  the  girder  and  \  c  units 
apart. 

The  following  numerical  exHmple  will  elucidate  this  important 
case  much  better  than  a  bare  examination  of  formulae: — 

Example  IY. — In  a  travelling  crane  of  40  feet  span  the  load 
is  supported  on  a  carriage  which  runs  upon  two  similar  girders, 
the  axles  of  the  carriage  being  8  feet  apart,  and  a  load  of  2^  tons 
coming  upon  each  wheel.  Obtain  a  diagram  showing  the  maxi- 
mum bending  moment  at  every  section  of  the  girder,  and  give 
the  numerical  values  at  distances  of  10,  15,  and  20  feet  from  one 
end.     (Hons.  S.  &  A.  Exam.,  1880.) 

Answer. — Applying  our  general  formulae,  we  have,  for  the 
bending  moment  at  any  distance  x  ft ,  from  one  end : — 

B.M.  =  ~  [{2L^c)-2x]x. 

Here,  W  =  2-5  tons,  L  =  40  ft.,  and  c  =  8  ft. 

B.M.  =-^  [80-8-2a;]a:. 

Or,  B.M.  =  J  (36  -  «)  aj  fb.-tons. 

For  the  numerical  values  asked  for,  we  have : — 

When  X  -•=  10  ft;  B.M.  =  J  (36  - 10)  10  =  32-5  ft.-tonB. 

When  a;  =  15  ft.;  B.M.  =  i(36  - 16)  15  =  39-375  ft.-ton8. 

When  a:  =  20  ft.;  B.M.  =  ^(36  -  20)  20  =  40  ft..ton8. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  B.M.  attains  its  maximum  valae 
when : — 

L       c       40      8 

^  =  T""4==2""4='^®^- 

Hence,  the  maximum  B.M.  =  ^(36 -  18)  18  =  40-5  ft-tORB. 
The  S.F.  is  not  asked  for  in  the  question,  but  we  here  add  it 
80  as  to  make  the  example  more  complete. 
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The  maximum  S.F.  occurs  when  x  —  0,  and  when  x  »=  L,  iU 
Talae  for  this  case  then  being  : — 

Maximum  S.F.  =  ^i|-(80 - 8)  =  45  tons. 


40 


8 


And,  like  the  B.M.,  it  is  zero  when  a?  =  40  — -jr-^  36  feet. 

The  following  figure  shows  the  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams  as 
required  for  this  example. 


Diagram  or  Maximum  S.F.  akd  B.M.  for  a  Travellino  Cuane. 

Distributed  Travelling  Load. — The  last  case  we  shall  consider 
is  that  in  which  a  continuous  load  of  uniform  density,  and 
long  enough  to  completely  cover  it,  comes  on  to  a  girder  and 
moves  off  at  the  other  end,  such  as  a  long  train  of  uniform 
weight  passing  over  a  bridge. 


Illustrating  Travelling  Load  of  Uniform  Intrnsitt. 

Li  the  figure,  let  w  denote  the  load  per  unit  of  length.  When 
the  load  is  in  the  position  shown,  it  is  clear  that  the  S.F.,  at 
all  points  to  the  right  of  C,  will  be  equal  to  Rj ;  and  that  at  any 
lection  D,  to  the  left  of  C,  the  S.F.  will  be  less  than  R^  by  the 
▼eight  of  the  portion  of  the  load  covering  CD.      It  at  once 

19 
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follows  that  the  S.F.  is  greatest  at  C,  the  firont  of  the  load,  and 
this  is  true  for  all  positions  of  0. 

Hence,  S.F.  =  B^- 

Taking  moments  about  A,  we  have  : — 

B2  X  L  =s  toxx  }  X, 

^2  = 


That  is, 


S.P.  = 


2L" 
2L 


(XX) 


The  shearing  force  is,  therefore,  proportional  to  the  square  oF 
the  length  of  the  part  of  the  load  resting  on  the  girder. 

The  curve  of  the  maximum  bending  moment  is  very  easily- 
deduced  in  this  case.  We  have  only  to  remember  that  the  B.M. 
at  amf  fixed  section  in  the  girder  will  get  greater  and  greater  for 
every  additional  part  of  the  load  that  comes  upon  it ;  so  that 
when  the  girder  is  wholly  covered  by  the  load  the  B.M.  at  e very- 
position  will  then  be  a  maximum.  The  B.M.  diagram  is  there* 
fore  identical  with  that  given  for  a  beam  loaded  uniformly, 
whilst  the  S.F.  diagram  becomes  a  parabola  instead  of  a  straight 
line. 

The  following  figure  shows  how  the  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams 
are  constructed  for  this  case. 


S.F.  AND  B.M.  Diagrams  fob  Tkaviblling  Contintjous 
Load  of  Uiiifobm  I^jtensity. 
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LiCTURS  XXXI.— QUKSTIOKB. 

1.  Define  **bendUng  moment"  and  '^  shearing  force,"  A  vnifonn  beam 
weighing  15  cwts.  rests  on  supports  at  its  en^  20  feet  apart.  The  beam 
is  lottded  with  three  weights  of  4,  6,  and  10  cwts.  at  distances  of  2,  7,  and 
12  feet  respectively  from  one  of  the  supports.  Find  the  B.M.  and  S.F. 
at  a  point  8  feet  from .  the  same  support.  AnB.  B.M.  =  98  ft. -cwts.; 
S.F.  »  3  cwts. 

2.  A  bar  of  pine  44  inches  long  rests  on  props  at  its  extremities,  and  just 
supports  10  weights,  of  14  lbs.  each,  hung  at  equal  intervals  of  4  inches 
along  the  rod.  Find  the  amount  of  a  single  weight,  which,  if  hung  at  the 
centre  of  the  bar,  would  strain  it  to  the  same  extent.     Am.  43*27  lbs. 

3.  A  batten  of  fir,  6  feet  in  length  and  supported  at  its  extremities,  will 
just  sustain  a  load  of  520  lbs.  when  hung  at  the  centre.  If  this  weight  be 
removed,  and  two  weights,  each  equal  to  P  lbs.,  be  hung  at  distances  of 
2  and  4  feet  along  the  bar,  what  is  the  greatest  value  which  may  be 
assigned  to  P ?    Ans,  390  lbs. 

4.  A  beam,  20  feet  long,  whose  weight  is  neglected,  is  supported  at  both 
ends  and  loaded  with  1  ton  evenly  distributed  along  its  length.  Find 
the  bending  moment  at  a  distance  of  7  feet  from  one  end.  An»,  5,096 
ft.-lbe. 

5.  A  beam,  whose  weight  may  be  neglected,  rests  on  supports  at  its  ends 
15  feet  apart.  Weights  of  10,  6,  5,  and  12  cwts.  rest  on  the  beam  at 
intervals  of  3  feet  apart,  the  weight  of  10  cwts.  being  3  feet  from  one 
support.  Find  the  points  where  the  maximum  bending  moment  and 
shearing  force  occur,  and  obtain  their  values.  Construct  the  diagrams 
of  bending  moments  and  shearing  force  for  the  whole  beam.  Ans.  The 
max.  B.^1.  =  66  ft. -cwts.,  and  occurs  at  dXi  points  between  the  weights 
6  and  5  cwts.;  the  max.  S.F.  =  17  cwts.,  and  occurs  at  the  point  where 
the  weight  of  12  cwts.  rests. 

6.  A  uniform  cantilever,  or  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other, 
10  feet  long,  weighs  6  cwts.,  and  carries  two  loads,  one  of  2  cwts.  at  the 
free  end,  and  the  other  4  cwts.  at  its  middle  point.  Construct  the 
shearing  force  diagram  for  the  whole  cantilever,  -  and  find  the  shearing 
forces  at  points  2^  feet  and  6  feet  from  fixed  end.  Ana.  10*5  cwts.; 
6*4  cwts. 

7.  A  block  of  wood  weighing  800  lbs.,  20  feet  long  and  12  inches  square, 
floats  in  water,  and  is  loaded — 

(1)  By  a  weight  of  200  lbs.,  placed  at  each  extremity; 

(2)  By  a  weight  of  400  lbs.  at  the  centre. 

Show  what  forces  act  on  the  beam,  and  draw  the  curves  of  shearing  force 
and  bendinff  moment  for  each  case.     (S.  k  A.  Exam.,  1892.) 

8.  A  giroer  is  supported  at  both  ends,  and  has  a  clear  span  of  30  feet. 
Show  by  means  of  a  curve  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  greatest 
bending  moment  produced  by  a  load  of  20  tons  as  it  rolls  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  girder.  Obtain  the  numerical  results  for  distances  respec- 
tively of  10  and  15  feet  from  one  end.     (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam. ,  1895. ) 

9.  Ptx>ve  an  algebraic  formula  to  show  that,  with  a  continuous  load  of 
uniform  intensity  passing  over  a  beam  A  B.  such  as  when  a  long  train 
passes  over  a  bridge  'A  to  B,  the  maximum  shearing  stress  to  any  point 
K  of  the  beam  occurs  when  the  part  A  K  is  fully  IcMkded  while  the  part 
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K  B  is  entirely  unloaded,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  stresB  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  K  from  the  point  A.  A  toiin  of 
1  ton  per  foot  run,  and  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  passes  over  a  bridge 
of  100  feet  span ;  what  would  be  the  maximum  shearing  stresses  at  distances 
of  23  and  50  feet  respectively  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  ?  Show  how  to 
determine  graphically  the  shearing  stresses  in  the  beam.  (S.  &  A.  Hona. 
Exam.,  1896.) 

10.  What  occurs  at  the  cross-section  of  a  horizontal  beam,  carrying 
▼ertical  loads  ?  Where  is  the  neutral  line  ?  What  is  the  value  of  the 
stress  at  any  place  ?  What  is  meant  bv  bending  moment  ?  Describe  any 
model  whicli  illustrates,  however  rougnly,  what  occurs  at  a  section  en 
the  beam.     (Adv.  8.  ^  A.  Exam.,  1898.) 
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Ck>NTENT8. — Besistance  of  Beams  to  Flexure — Examples  I.,  IL,  IIL,  and 
IV. — Thin  Wroiight-Iron  Qirders — Example  V. — Curvature  and  De- 
flection of  Beams — Example  VI. — Uniform  Beam  on  Three  Snpporta 
— Uniform  Beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  supported  at  the  other — Beams 
fixed  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  centre— Beams  fixed  at  both  ends  and 
loaded  uniformly — Tables — Questions. 

Besistance  of  Beams  to  Flexure.— In  the  previous  Lecture  we 
saw  that  the  effect  of  loading  a  beam  was  to  give  lise  to  both 
shearing  and  bending. 

From  the  theory  of  couples  set  forth  in  Vol.  L  we  know  that 
nothing  but  a  couple  can  balance  a  couple.  The  resistance 
which  a  beam  offers  to  bending  must  be  of  this  nature,  and 
therefore  a  couple  of  equal  magnitude  to  that  of  the  applied  load, 
but  of  opposite  tendency.  The  tendency  of  the  applied  couple 
is  to  bend  or  curve  the  beam,  whilst  the  tendency  of  the 
induced  couple  is  to  oppose  this  curving  action. 

When  a  beam  is  curved  the  longitudinal  fibres  on  the  convex 
side  of  it  are  stretched  beyond  their  normal  length,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  in  tension.     On  the  concave  side  the  fibres 

O 
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are  shortened,  and,  therefore,  they  are  in  compression.  Some- 
where within  the  beam  there  must  be  a  layer  of  fibres  that  are 
neither  lengthened  nor  shortened,  and  are  therefore  unstressed. 
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This  layer  is  termed  the  neiUral  8ur/ace  of  the  beam,  and  the 
iBtersection  of  this  surface  with  anj  cross-section  of  the  beam  is 
termed  the  fietUrcU  axU  of  that  section.  The  neutral  axis  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  theory  of  beams,  because  it  is  the 
fulcrum  about  which  both  the  bending  and  resisting  couples  act. 

We  shall  now  find  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  of  any 
given  section  of  a  beam. 

Let  I  be  the  length  of  a  small  portion  of  the  neutral  surface ; 
V  that  of  a  parallel  layer  of  fibres  on  the  stretched  side  of  the 
beam,  and  at  a  distance  yy  from  the  neutral  surface,  li  V  —I 
when  the  beam  is  straight,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of 
siretcb  in  the  fibres  at  distance,  y,  from  the  neutral  surface  will 

V-  I 
'he  t  —  Ij  and  the  strain  — ^ .     Let  p  denote  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  the  neutraJ  surface  at  the  cross-section  bisecting  L 
Then  the  radius  of  curvature  corresponding  to  V  will  be  =  p  +  y. 

p  +  y      f 
Hence, =  t» 


Or, 


If  /  be  the  tensile  stress  at  distance  y,  from  the  neutral  axis, 
and  £  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material,  we  already 
know  that : — 

stress  __  -- 

strain  *"     ' 
Or,  ?4i  =  B. 

Substituting  —  for  —7- ,  and  inverting,  we  get : — 

-=^  (I) 

If  we  had  considered  in  the  same  way  a  layer  of  fibres  at  a 
distance  f/,  to  the  concave  side  of  the  neutral  surface,  and 
denoted  the  stress  there  as  '-/'  (the  minus  sign  indicating  com- 
pressive stress),  we  should  have  arrived  at  the  equation  : — 

7"E? ^^^ 
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Let  a  be  a  small  element  of  the  cross-sectional  area  at  a 
distance  y,  then  on  the  one  side  of  the  neutral  axis  we  have  for 
the  total  resistance  to  tension  : — 

2o/=y2ay (II) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  neutral  axis  the  total  resistance  to 
compression  is : — 

-2a/'=  ^  ^ay'. (II.) 

But  these  forces  constitute  a  couple,  and  are  therefore  equal. 
Hence,  equating  the  right  hand  members,  we  have,  neglecting 

E 

the  common  factor,    — : — 2  ay  ^^ay\ 

The  neutral  axis,  therefore,  passes  through  the  centre  of  area 
of  each  cross-section.  If,  however,  E  be  not  the  same  for  Tensile 
and  Compressive  stresses,  then  the  N.  A.  will  not  pass  thi  ough 
the  centre  of  the  area,  but  will  lie  to  the  side  having  the  greater 
value  of  E. 

To  obtain  the  magnitude  of  the  resisting  couple,  we  multiply 
the  resistances,  af  and  af\  by  their  respective  distances,  y  and 
y\  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  sum  up  these  products  for  the 
whole  section.  Thus,  from  equation  (II)  the  total  moment  of 
resistance  on  the  convex  side  of  the  neutral  axis  is  : — 

E 

2a/y  =    -2  ay'; 

And  on  the  concave  side : — 

.2a/'y'=  ^2ay'«. 

The  sum  of  these  results  constitutes  the  total  Resisting 
Moment,  B.M.,  for  the  section. 

Hence,  R.M.  =  -2ay2  +  -2a  y'*. 

P  P 

There  is  now  no  longer  any  need  for  distinguishing  between 
y  and  y\  since  the  process  of  summation  is  the  same  all  over  the 
cross-section.     We,  therefore,  finally  get : — 

R.M.  =  -2atf2 (Ill) 

The  quantity  2ay^  being  a  purely  geometrical  function, 
depending  only  on  the  form  of   the  section,   is   termed   its 
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Moment  of  Inertia,  antl  is  usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  T, 
and  sometimes  by  the  product  Xk^  (see  Lecture  XXII). 
Table  II.,  Lecture  XXII.,  gives  the  values  of  k^  for  mo.st  of 
the  sections  required  in  the  following  examples.  These  multi- 
plied by  A  will  give  the  required  values  of  I. 

Writing  I  for  2  a  y^^  our  equations  become  : — 

B.M.  =  R.M.  =  --: 

P 

1         M 
Or,        the  curvature, —  =  =-^ (I^) 

Where  M  stands  for  either  the  B.M.  or  KM. 
Again,  from  equations  (I)  and  (Ja\  we  get : — 

/  ^  E  ^  M  \ 
y      P       ^ 


M  -  ^  I 

y 

Or,  f--vy 


(V) 


Formula  (IV)  and  (V)  are  the  fundamental  equations  of  the 
theory  of  the  strength  of  beams  and  girders.  In  applying  the 
latter  equation,  it  must  always  be  Dorne  in  mind  that  f  stands 
for  either  the  tensile  or  compressive  stress  at  any  distance  y, 
above  or  below  the  qeutral  axis. 

The  greatest  stress  comes    on   the  fibres   farthest  from  the 

neutral   axis,  and  is   the    principal  effect   to  be  considered  in 

questions  of  strength.     If  this  is  amply  provided  for,  the  beam 

will  be  safe.    Let  y  now  denote  the  distance  of  the  6bres  farthest 

from  the  Heuti*al  axis  : — 

»^.  >.  M  -_       I 

Tl»en,  f„^  =  -J-  X  y  =  M  -  -. 

The  ratio  -  is  usually  denoted  by  Z,  and  is  called  the  Modulus 
cf  the  Section.* 

*  See  Prof  Unwin'a  fClemenU  of  Machine  Design,  Pages  56  to  50,  for  a 
table  of  the  moduli  of  sections  of  beams,  where  Z  =     .   Also,  in  Seaton  & 

y 

Roiinthwaite's  Poch-t  Booh  of  Marine  Enffine^rinff  Rulen  and  7'abU^,  from 
which  we  extracted  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  lecture,  we  also  find 

Z  =    -  as  the  modulus  of  the  section. 
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Hence,  writing  Z  for  -  ,  we  have : — 


M 

/m«r.  --%  \ ^^rj) 


Or,  M  =  Z/, 


ma». 


In  applying  this  equation  the  student  must  be  careful  to 
remember  that  in  those  cases  where  the  section  of  the  beam  or 
girder  is  not  symmetrical  about  the  neutral  axis,  there  will  be 
two  values  of  y  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  therefore  \iwo 
values  of  Z.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  safer  to  adhere  to  the 
general  formula  ( V)  as  being  less  likely  to  lead  to  confusion ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  very  convenient  to  use  equation  (VI)  in 
taking  out  quantities  in  the  drawing  office  by  aid  of  tables  since 
it  reduces  the  work  of  calculation. 

Example  I. — A  floor  joist,  12  inches  deep  and  3  inches  broad, 
has  a  span  of  15  feet,  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of 
1  cwt.  per  foot-run.  Find  the  greatest  intensity  of  stress  within 
the  timber.     (S.  and  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1891.) 

Answer. — In  problems  involving  the  calculation  of  stress 
within  the  beam,  the  student  will  find  it  best  to  express  all 
dimensions  in  inches,  and,  therefore,  bending  moments  in  mc/<- 
IhB.  or  inch-tons  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  this  problem  the  greatest  stresses  will  occur  at  the  middle 
of  the  joist  where  the  bending  moment  attains  its  maximum 
value,  which,  in  this  case,  is : — 

Max.  B.M.  =  |-  to  L^  inch-lbs. 

Here,  w  =  -y^  lbs. 

And,  L  =  15  X  12  inches. 

B.M.  =  i  X  (^\  X  (15  X  12)2  inch-lbs. 

Or,  B.M.  =  14  X  15  X  15  X  12  „ 

The  value  of  I  for  a  rectangular  section  is  : — 

I  =  Y^(t)readth)  ^  (depth)', 
Or,  I  =  ^  X  3  X  128  =  3  X  12  X  12. 
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The  greatest  stress  at  the  middle  section  of  the  joist  will 
in  the  fibres  farthest  away  from  the  neutral  axis.     Hence, 
3f  s=  6  inches. 

Appljiog  equation  (V)  we  have : — 

.     B.M. 

/=  -J-  y» 

14  X  15  X  15  X  12       ^       -„-  „ 

"  " 3  X  12  X  12 —  5<  6  =  525  lbs.  per  sq.  in, 

£zAMPLE  II. — A  uniform  beam  of  oak,  10  feet  long,  15  inches 
deep  and  10  inches  wide,  sustains,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight, 
a  load  of  5,000  lbs.  placed  at  the  centre.  Find  the  greatest 
bending  moment  and  the  greatest  stress  in  the  fibres. 

The  specific  gravity  of  oak  is  0*934.  (S.  and  A.  Adv.  £xara., 
1894.) 

Answer. — Here  the  greatest  bending  moment  takes  place 
at  the  centre  of  the  beam  and  is  made  up  of  two  parts  :  (1)  that 
due  to  the  beam's  own  weight  which  is  uniformly  distributed 
along  its  length ;  and  (2)  that  due  to  the  5,000  lbs.  concentrated 
at  its  middle. 

For  (1),  B.M.^  =  iwl^  inch-lbs. 

And  for  (2),    B.M.2  =  i  W  L         „ 

/.    Total,        B.M.  =  ^  a;  L2  +  i  W  L  inch-lbs. 

Taking  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  as  0*036  lb.,  then 
a  cubic  inch  of  oak  will  weigh  0*934  x  0*036  =  00336  lb. 

W7  =  0-0336  X  15  X  10  =  504  lbs. 

And,     B.M.  =  i  X  504  x  (10  x  12)2  +  ^  x  5^000  x  (10  x  1 2) 

„     =  9,072  +  1 50,000  =  169,072  inch-lbs. 

Here,  I  =  iV^  10  x  15*«^  x  5  x  5  x  15  x  15 

And,  ^  —  •^  X  ^  ^  inches. 

.       B.M.  159,072  ,     ,_ 

-^=-1-^^^x5x5x15x15--^^^^ 

„  rr=  424*1  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

Example  III. — A  round  steel  spindle  10  inches  long,  and  held 
at  one  end,  revolves  at  the  rate  of  150  re%*olutions  per  minute 
round  a  vertical  axis,  to  which  llie  axis  of  the  spindle  is  parallel 
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and  from  which  it  is  2  feet  distant.  The  spindle  has  a  uniformly 
distributed  load,  the  whole  revolving  weight  being  30  lbs. 
What  should  be  the  diameter  of  the  spindle  when  the  safe 
working  stress  of  the  material  in  tension  or  compression  is  taken 
at  25,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ?     (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1891.) 

Answer. — The  spindle  in  this  problem  may  be  likened  to  a 
benm  fixed  at  one  end  and  carryinc?  a  uniformly  distributed  load. 
The  load  being  not  the  revolving  weight  of  30  lbs.,  but  the 
centrifugal  force  of  that  weight  due  to  its  being  whirled  round 
at  the  rate  of  150  revolutions  per  minute. 

-rr  1     -^       !•      •    ji            ^^^   X    2cr   X    2        .^      ^^ 
velocity  of  spindle,  = wt^ =  10  cr  ft.  per  sec. 

^     ,  .-      ,  -               30  X  (10  X  ^)2        1500  X  «s ,. 
Centrifugal  force,  = oh s —     = on ll^s. 

This  force,  multiplied  by  half  the  length  of  the  spindle,  gives 
us  the  bending  moment  at  the  fixed  end  of  the  spindle  : — 

rru    ^  •  r>  XT  1500    X    ^2  10     .       ,    ,, 

That  IS,  B.M.  = 09 ^  ~9~  i^^ch-lbs. 

If  D  be  the  diameter  of  the  spindle  in  inches,  then  from  Lecture 
XXII.  we  get : — 

The  Moment  of  Inertia,  I  =  -^  D* 

I         ^ 
And  the  Modulus  of  Section,  Z  =  -jr-  =  -^^D'. 


Now,  /Z  =  B.M. ;  and,  /  =  25,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

^^r.r.r.  ^    xx«  1500  AT*  10 

/.        25,000  X  ^^I)^  =  —32—  ^  -2~ 

Or,  D3  =  0-3  X  T  =  0-94248 

Hence,  D  =  4/0^94248  =  0-98  inch. 

Example  IV. — The  section  of  a  cast-iron  girder,  and  the 
maximum  safe  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  being  given, 
explain  how  to  detern^ine  its  moment  of  resistance  to  bending. 
The  dimensions  of  the   section   of  a  castriron   girder  are  the 
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I 


\i 


1™ 


t 


X,M2i' 


following: — Top  flange,  4  by  IJ  inches;  bottom  flange,  12  by 

1}  inches;  web,  16  by  IJ  inches.     Determine  the  moment  of 

resistance,   the  greatest  permissible    tensile   and   compressive 

stresses    being    2^    and  7^  tons    per 

square  inch  respectively.    If  the  girder 

be  20  feet  long,  and  is  supported  at 

its  two  ends,  find  the  greatest  safe  load 

which    it    will  carry  when   uniformly 

distributed  along  its  length.     (S.  and 

A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1895.) 

Answer. — As  this  is  an  excellent 
example  for  showing  the  student  how 
the  B.M.  of  a  girder  section  is  cal- 
culated, we  shall  go  into  the  matter  • 
in  detail.  Let  the  accompanying  .Neuijlfi 
figure  represent  the  cross-section  in 
question. 

We  have  first  to  find  the  position 
of  the  neutral  axis  N  A,  by  writing 
down  the  sectional  areas  of  the 
parts  composing  ibhe  figure,  and 
taking  moments  about  the  lower 
edge. 


lAxis. 


* 


'<7V 


K--  -  - 


-  12" 


->i 
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Area  of  top        flange 

=: 

4 

X 

li  = 

=    6 

sq.  in. 

19 

bottom     „ 

= 

12 

X 

ll  = 

=  21 

» 

)» 

web 

= 

16 

X 

li  = 

=  24 

}) 

Total 

area  of  section 

=  51 

» 

Then,  since  N  A  passes  through  the  centre  of  area  of  the 
section,  we  have : — 

51  X  flc^  =  6  X  18J  +  24  X  9J  +  21  X  I  =  363f. 
51         '^' 


•  • 


^1  = 


And 


ajj  -  19J  -  7|  =  12^. 

We  calculate  the  value  of  I,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
lection  about  the  neutral  axis,  by  finding  that  for  each  of  the 
parts  into  which  the  section  is  divided  and  taking  their  sum. 
Ab  the  neutral  axis  does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  any  of 
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those  parts,  we  shall  have  to  employ  Proposition  I.  of  Lectvre 
XXII.y  to  which  we  again  refer  the  student. 

Kemembering  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rectan^alaur 
area  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity  is : — 

-j^^  (breadth)  x  (depth)',  we  have: — 

For  top  flange,  It         =.  ^\  x  4  y  (U)3  -f  6  x  (11|)2. 

„        „  =  1125 +  776-343  =  777-468. 

For  bottom  flange,  lb  =  ^j  x  12  x  (If)3  +  21  x  (6J)2. 

„         „-  5-359 +  820-312  =  825-671. 
For  web,  I„  =  ^V  ^  H  ^  (1^)'  +  24  x  (2f  )2. 

„  „  ^  512-0  + 165-375  =  677-375. 

.-.  For  whole  section,  I  =  777*468 +  825-671  +  677-375  =  2280-5.* 

To  illustrate  ^\-hat  we  said  about  the  moduli  of  unsymmetrical 
sections,  we  shall  find  both  moduli  for  this  example : — 

For  tension,  Zt  =  -  =  ^^^^  =  320-0. 

a?!       712o 

rr         I      2280-5      ,^«^ 
For  compression,  Z^  =  —  =  T^:i^  =  188-0. 

The  question  gives  as  the  greatest  permissible  values  for  : — 

Tensile  stress, /^  =  2*5  tons  per  sqr.  inch. 
Compressive  stress,^^  =  7-5         „  „ 

Since,  RM.  =  Z/L^^    we  must  take  the  lower  of  the  two 

'  "^  7R4XX., 

values  of  R.M.  in  fixing  the  load  to  be  carried  by  the  girder. 
These  are : — 

Zt  X  /e  =  320  X  2-5  =  800  inch-tons. 

And,  Ze  X  ^  =  188  X  75  =  1410  inch-tons. 

B.M.  =  R.M.  =  800  inch-tons. 

*  Another  and  rather  shorter  method  of  findiDg  I  for  this  form  of  section 
is  to  (1)  produce  the  sides  of  top  and  bottom  flanges  to  meet  the  nentnJ 
axis  N  A,  (2)  calculate  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  two  full  rectaoffles 
thns  formed,  (3)  subtract  from  their  sum  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  four 
rectangular  areas  which  are  in  excess  of  the  section  of  the  beam.  All  these 
moments  may  be  found  by  the  formula  I  =  ^  B  x  D',  which  will  only 
require  to  be  used  four  times  as  the  blank  rectangles  on  each  sidA  of  the 
wen  are  equal  ta  pairs. 
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The  girder  will,  therefore,  safely  carry  a  uniformly  distributed 
load,  given  by  the  equation  : — 

iwU  =  800. 

TTT  ^  S      X      800  nOO    X 

W  =  «,L  =  2(j--^  =  26§tons. 

This  will  make  the  maximum  compressive  stress 

/c««.=  f^  =  4-255  tons, 

instead  of  7*5  as  given;  showing  that  the  girder  is  not  well 
designed. 

In  a  properly  proportioned  section  we  should  have  : — 

Thin  Wrought-Iron  Girders. — In  the  case  of  wrought-iron 
girders  where  ihe  flanges  are  thin  compared  with  their  distance 
apart,  and  where  the  bending  resistance  of  the  web  is  disre- 
garded as  a  provision  against  the  shearing  force  acting  at  the 
section,  the  formulae  for  the  moment  of  resistance  are  very  simple. 

Let  A^  =  Area  of  flange  in  tension. 
„     A^  =  Area  of  flange  in  compression. 
„     H  =  Distance  between  centres  of  flanges. 
„     yj  =  Mean  stress  in  tension  flange. 
„     yj.  =  Mean  stress  in  compression  flange. 


Distance  between  centre  of  tension  flange  and  the  neutral 
axis  is  :- 

A, 
Vt 


Va,  +  A,;  ^ ' 


and  the  distance  between  centre  of  compression  flange  and  the 
neutral  axis  is : — 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  flanges,  with  respect  to  the 
neutral  axis,  is : — 
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Or,       I  =  {A(   X  a;  4- Ac  X  A;}   X   (-^ j-j 

Since,  /  =z^  y. 


Hencp,  f,  =~^-  g 

Similarly,  /^    =^71^-3 


(VIl) 


Example  V. — A  wrought-iron  riveted  girder  of  I  section  has 
a  toj)  ilange  of  9  square  inches  in  sectional  area,  and  a  bottom 
flange  of  8  square  inches.  The  distance  between  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  the  flanges  is  12  inches,  and  the  ends  of  the 
beam  rest  on  abutments,  16  feet  apart.  The  girder  being  loaded 
uniformly  with  a  load  equal  to  1  ton  per  lineal  foot  (including 
the  weight  of  the  beam).  What  would  be  the  mean  stress  per 
square  incli  on  the  metal  in  each  flange  at  the  dangerous  section! 
Tlie  resistance  of  the  web  to  bending  is  neglected.  (S.  &  A. 
Hons.  Exam.,  1892.) 

Answer. — By  "dangerous  section"  is  here  meant  the  middle 
section  of  the  girder,  where  the  maximum  bending  moment 
occurs.     (See  equation  (XI J  of  Lecture  XXXT.) 

Max.  B.M.  =-g~(l^)   ""  (^^  ""   ^^^^  =  32  X   12  inch -tons. 
Hence,  mean  stress  in  tension  flange, 

^        '"^^   X    12        .  .  .     , 

/^  =  — -^-  =  4  tons  per  square  inch. 

And,  mean  stress  in  compression  flange, 

/^  =-g j-o-  ==  3-65  tons  per  square  inch. 

Curvature  and  Deflection  of  Beams.— When  we  speak  of  the 
curvature  or  the  deflection  of  a  beam  we  mean  that  of  iis 
neutral  surface. 
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If  ike  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end,  we  take  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates at  that  end ;  but  if  supported  or  fixed  symmetrically 
at  both  ends,  we  take  it  at  the  middle. 

Let  the  co-ordinates  of  the  neutral  surface  curve  be  denoted^ 
as  usual,  by  x  and  y,  then  the  deflection  of  the  beam  at  any 
distance  x,   from   the  origin  will  be  measured  by  y  and  the 

tangent  of  its  inclination  to  the  horizon  by  -r^. 

The  equation  of  the  curve  into  which  the  beam  is  bent  will 
be: — 

y  =  f»(x), 

Where   ^(x)  is  a  function  of  a;  to  be  determined  for  each 
particular  case. 

In  treatises  on  the  analytical  geometry  of  plane  carves  it  is 
shown  that  the  general  expression  for  radius  of  curvature  is : — 


_  Hii)'\ 


dy 
Although  of  great  importance,  in  the  theory  of  beams  ^  ;  is 

Cu  X 

always  such  a  small  fraction,  that  its  square  becomes  a  perfectly 

negligible  quantity  in  comparison  with  unity.     We  may,  theie- 

fdy\^ 
fore,  safely  disregard  the  value  om  ^^  )    in^  the  above  formula, 

.nd  write  ^-^=J^. 

dx^       p 

But  by  equation  (IV)  of  this  Lecture  we  know  that : — 

1         M  d^y  _   M 

7  "  ET    •*•  dV'  "^  EI (^11^) 

In  what  follows  we  shall  assume  that  the  beam  or  girder  is  of 
uniform  section  so  that  I  is  constant,  the  more  general  cases 
where  I  varies  being  rather  beyond  tlie  scope  of  this  treatise. 

We  shall  begin  by  working  out  the  following  example,  which 
will  form  a  good  introduction  to  this  rather  mathematical  part 
of  our  subject. 

ExAHPLK  YI. — Investigatea  formula  for  calculating  the  amount 
of  deflection  of  a  beam  supported  at  its  ends  and  loaded  uni- 
formlv.  Find  the  deflection  in  a  beun  of  timber  of  uniform 
rectangular  section,  6  inches  wide  and  1 2  inches  deep,  the  beam 

::0 


Ok 
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being  supported  at  its  ends  in  a  horizontal  position  on  two  walls 
12  feet  apart.  There  is  to  be  taken  into  account  a  single  con- 
centrated load  of  4,000  lbs.  at  the  centre,  and  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  of  2,500  lbs.,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  being 
1,750,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.     (S.  k  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1891.) 

Answer. — ^Taking  the  middle  of  the  beam  as  the  origin  of 
co-ordinates,  we  have  already  proved  (see  equation  (XI)  in  Lecture 
XXXI.)  that  the  bending  moment  at  x  inches  from  this  point,  in 
the  case  of  a  beam  L  inches  between  supports,  and  loaded 
uniformly  with  to  lbs.  per  inch-run,  is  : — 

B.M.  =  i  w  (i  L2  •-  x^)  inch-lbs. 
Substituting  this  in  formula  (VIII)  'we  get : — 

da?       2EI  ^*^      ''^' 

Now,  multiplying  both  sides  by  dx,  and  integrating,  we 
have : — 

This  needs  no  correction  because  -7^  =  0,  when  x  =  0. 

ax 

Integrating  a  second  time,  we  get : — 

^'    ■         y—^i(^^'x*-^x*) (ix) 

This  also  requires  no  correction,  as  x  and  y  vanish  together. 
Now,  let  Aj  denote  the  deflection  of  the  beam  for  the  distri- 
buted load : — 

Aj  Es  y,  when  X  ^  ^h. 

Or.  A,  -  g^-j  {i  U  (i  L)«  -  i  (i  L)«}. 

A,-^Jlnche8. (X) 

In  the  case  of  a  beam  carrying  a  single  load  of  W  lbs.  at  iti 
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middle  point,  the  bending  moment  due  to  that  load  at  x  inches 
from  the  middle  point  (Equation  (YII)  Lecture  XXXI.)  is : — 

B.M.  =  I W  (JL  -  a;)  inch-lbs. 

daj^"  2EI^*^     ^^• 
The  first  integration  of  this  equation  gives  : — 

And  the  second  integration : — 

y  =  ^(h^x^-hx') (XI) 

If  A^  be  the  total  deflection  in  this  case,  then  A.,  is  the  value 
of  y  when  a:  =  J  L. 

Or,  ^  =  ^^  inches (XII) 

If  the  beam  carry  both  loads  at  the  same  time,  as  given  in 
the  question,  then  the  total  deflection  due  to  the  two  loads 
will  be : — 

A  =  A^  +  A^. 

5wL*        WL« 
""  aS^EI  ■*"  48  Er 

The  numerical  data  given  are : — 

L  =  12  X  12  inches. 
I  =  ^  ftc^s  ^  ^  X  6  X  12S  =  6  X  12«. 
W  =  4,000  lbs. 
ic  L  =  2,500. 
And,         E  =  1,750,000. 


A  = 


Sinnn^j'.  .   102  (I  '<  2,500  +  4,000) 


48  X  1,750,000  X  6  X  122 
A  s  0-2288  inches. 
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Uniform  Beam  on  Three  Supports.— Suppose  we  ore  given  a 
uuiibrm  beam  resting  on  three  supports  idl  on  the  same  level, 
to  find  the  pressure  on  the  middle  support. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  middle  support  were  taken  awaj,  the 
weight  of  the  beam  would  cause  it  to  bend  down  at  the  middle 
[as  found  above  by  equation  (X)  ]  through  a  distance 

5  W7  L*  .     , 
^'  ^  384E1  '^^*'^' 

We  have  also  seen  by  equation  (XII)  that  a  single  concentrated 
load  of  W  lbs.  applied  at  the  middle  of  the  beam  would  produce 

WL* 

an  amount  of  deflection,  A^  =  .a  t^-r  inches. 

'  ^      48  E  I 

This  gives  us  the  upward  deflection  caused  by  the  reaction  of 
the  central  support  if  we  put  its  value,  P,  instead  of  W  in  the 
equation. 

The  total  deflection  will  be  zero  if  all  three  supports  are  on 
the  same  level. 

PL8   _   5u;L* 

^^^*  48  E  I  ~  384  E  I' 

Or,  P  =  I  m;  L. 

The  pressure  on  the  middle  support  is  thus  seen  to  be  f  of  the 
weight  of  the  beam ;  whilst  the  end  supports  each  carry  ^  of 
the  weight. 

Uniform  Beam  Fixed  at  one  End  and  Supported  at  the  other.— 
If  w  be  the  weight  of  the  beam  in  lbs.  per  inch-run  and  L  its 
length  in  inches,  then,  we  already  know  that  at  x  inches  from 
the  fixed  end,  the 

B.M.  =  J  ti7  (L  -  xf  inch-lbs. 
Putting  this  value  of  the  B.M.  in  equation  (VIII),  we  get: — 

And,        y  =  „„ -/{L^a;  -  Lsc*  +  j!B'}<ix 
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This  last  equation  gives  the  droop  of  the  beam  at  any  distance 
X,  from  the  fixed  end  At  the  free  end  let  A^  be  the  value  of  y 
when  X  ^  lu 

Then,  A^  =  g^  inches (XIV) 

Let  P  be  the  upward  pressure  in  lbs.,  between  the  beam  and 
a  support  placed  under  its  free  end.  The  bending  moment,  due 
to  P,  at  X  inches  from  the  fixed  end  is  P(L  -  x)  inch-lbs. 
Hence,  the  curvature  produced  by  P  will  be  : — 

And,  tf  =  ^j[(La:-ia:2)(;«  =  2-J^(Lx2-ix»).  .      (XV) 

When  a;  =  L,  let  y  =  ^^ 

PL8 
A^  =  s-g^  inches. (XVI) 

If  Aj  ~  A|,  the  supported  end  will  be  raised  to  the  same 
level  as  the  fixed  end. 

PLa  _   wU 

^®°'  3EI"8EI- 

Or,  P=|w;Llbs. 

This  result  shows  that  the  pressure  on  the  prop  is  equal  to  ^ 
of  the  weight  of  the  beam. 

It  will  be  instructive  for  the  student  to  observe  that  this 
result  might  easily  have  been  inferred  from  the  previous  case  of 
a  beam  resting  on  three  props. 

In  that  case  the  ]mrt  of  the  beam  immediately  over  the  middle 
support  is  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  the  fixed  end  of  the 
beam  in  this  case ;  so  that  whatever  is  true  of  each  half  of  the 
beam  in  the  former  case  will  here  hold  good  for  the  whole  beam. 
The  pressure  on  the  end  supports  is,  therefore,  identical  in  mag- 
nitude in  each  case ;  because  ^^  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  beam 
is  the  same  thing  as  4  of  the  weight  of  each  half. 

Beam  Fixed  at  Both  Ends  and  Loaded  at  the  Centre. — When  a 
beam  is  fixed,  or  built  horizontally  into  a  wall  at  both  ends,  the 
fixing  causes  a  bending  moment  which  is  constant  all  over  the 
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beam.  For  the  reaction  of  the  left  Hupport  in  keeping  the  Iieam 
horizontal  is  equivalent  to  a  force  P,  acting  downwards  at  some 
distance  I,  to  the  left  of  that  support,  and  an  upward  force  P, 
at  the  support.     The  bending  mooient  at  the  support  is  then  :- — 

M,  =  F  >i  I. 

And,  at  any  other  point,  £,  of  the  beam,  at  a  distance,  s  (less 
than  half  the  span  from  the  supjxirt),  the  B.M.  caused  hj  this 
reaction  at  the  support  is  : — 

B.M.  =  P(s  +  i)  -  P*  =  P;  =  M,. 

Oousequently,  the  fixing  at  the  ends  causes  a  constant  B.itf. 
all  over  the  beam,  equal  to  that  at  the  supports,  in  addition  to 
that  caused  hj  the  load  {but  in  t/i«  opponle  directum). 


BlAM   FiXBD  AT   EHDS   AKO  LOADBD   AT  CsNTRE. 

Taking  our  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  0,  the  centre,  and  the 
nndoflected  axis,  or  neutral  line  of  the  beam,  as  our  axis  of  x, 
we  have,  at  a  section  D,  distant  x  from  C  : — 

B.M.  =  H.(iL-x)-M,  =|W(JL-ar)-  M. 
''•"(ViTl").  ""•}&- E'lHW(iL-.)-M,) 

■ft=EVnw(L- -")-»•»■) 

The  beam  is  horizontal  at  the  centre  and  at  the  ends,  therefore 
dy 
■r-  is  zero  when  x  is  zero,  and  when  x  =  JL. 


M,  =  SWL. 


BEAM   FIXSD   AT   BOTH   ENDS. 
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Infierting  this  value  in  the  aboYe  equation  for  the  B.M.  we 
get:— 

B.M.  =  JW(|L  -a)  -  iWL 
Or,  B.M.  =  ^W  (^L  -  jr)      ....     (XVII) 

At  the  centre,        B.M.  =  ^W .  JL  =  i  W  L  =  M, 

Mazimom  B.M.  =  M,  :=  |W  L (XVIII) 


B.M.  DiAOBAX  voB  Beam  Fizbd  at  Ends  and  Loaded  at  Ciktrb. 

We  thus  see  that,  in  this  case  the  fixing  of  the  ends  reduces 
the  maximum  B.M.  to  half  what  it  would  be  with  free  ends,  and 
that  this  maximum  B.M.  occurs  both  at  the  centre  and  the 
ends. 

The  B.M.  diagram  is  similar  to  what  we  had  for  a  beam 
simply  supported,  but  the  base  line  is  shifted  half  way  down  the 
diagram,  so  that  it  is  crossed  at  F  and  G  by  the  lines  representing 
the  B.M.  It  will  be  seen  from  equation  (XVII)  that  the  B.M. 
i»  zero  where  a;  =  ^  L,  and  that  it  is  positive  on  one  side  of  this 
point,  and  negative  on  the  other.  This  is  one  of  the  points 
where  the  B.M.  curve  cuts  the  base  line,  and  it  is  called  a  point 
of  inflection,  because  the  beam  is  straight  just  at  that  point  and 
l^e  curvature  changes  sign.  There  is,  of  course,  another  point 
of  inflection  at  the  distance  ^  L  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre. 

In  large  girder  bridges  that  part  of  the  span  between  the  two 
points  of  inflection  is  made  sepai*ate  from  the  remainder  and 
rests  on  rollers  at  these  points.  This  allows  freedom  of  expan- 
non  without  reducing  the  strength  of  the  bridge. 

Integrating  the  value  of  -^  we  get : — 
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Therefore,  at  the  ends,  where  x  =  ^  L : — 

y  =  ET  H"^  U  -  2i)  -  "^  t[    -  192  ET 
Hence,  the  difference  of  level  between  the  centre  and  the  ends 
is: — 


192  E  I  ' 


(XIX) 


This  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  deflection  when  the  beam 
eimply  rested  on  its  supports  (Equation  XII),  so  that  the  beam 
is  now  four  times  as  stiff. 

Beam  Fixed  at  Both  Ends  and  Loaded  Uniformly.— Taking 
axes  as  before,  the  B.M.  at  any  section,  D,  is : — 

B.M.  =  R,  (J  L  -  a:)  -  i  w  (i  L  -  a:)*  -  M^ 

Or,    B.M.  =  |wL{JL-ie)-jM(iL*-L«  +  a^)-  M^ 

,i,{j„(JL.-^)-M,|. 


dl^    " 


«'-      S-Eii*"**^''-*""'-"-') 


Bbah  Fixed  at  both  bsds  akd  Loaded  Unifobmli. 

I»  thi. 

case  also,  -,     is  zero  when  aj  is  zero,  and  when  i 
dx 

0-i«,L'(5  -  Jr)-  iM.I» 

Or, 

jj_  _  »I^  _  WL 

Hence, 

B.M.  .  !,»{iT,>-:^)--,V"L'- 

Or, 

B.M.  .i«.(,VL'-»'). 

-IL 


(XX) 

At  the  centre,  whem  a;  —  0,  the  B.M.  ia  : — 
„,,!,■      W  I.  _  ,„ 
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This  is  only  half  of  that  at  the  support.     Hence,  the  greatest 
bending  moment  occurs  at  the  support,  and  its  value  is : — 

Maximum  B.M.  =  j\  wh^^  ^\Wh,      .    .  (XXI) 


B.M.  Diagram  fob  Beam  Fixed  at  both  Ein)8  and 

Loaded  Uniformly. 

The  points  of  inflection  occur  where  a:^  =  -^^  L^  or  05  =  ±  ^ — j= ' 

d  t/ 
By  integrating  the  above  value  of  -r^^ : — 

y=gl{i«'(*L***-TV«*)-A«'L*^}=4-8fT(^**'-2**)- 
Putting  X  =    '  we  obtain  the  amount  by  which  the  centre  of 

the  beam  is  deflected  by  the  load,  viz. : — 

a;  L*  W  L8 


A  = 


48  E 


/T>      L*\  _  J 
I  V4         8  ;  ""  3 


384  £  I       384£I 


(XXII) 


We  thus  see  that,  by  flxing  the  ends  horizontally  for  this 
manner  of  loading,  the  strength  of  the  beam  is  increased  in  the 
latio  3  :  2,  and  its  stitiness  in  the  ratio  5:1. 

When  the  span  of  the  beam  is  small,  it  may  be  designed 
wholly  from  considerations  of  strength ;  but  when  the  span  is 
great  a  beam  may  be  strong  enough,  and  yet  not  suitable, 
because  it  yields  too  much  when  the  load  is  put  on  it.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  take  the  stifiness  into  account  by  using 
one  of  the  formulae  we  have  found  for  the  deflection.  The 
greatest  deflection  usually  allowed  in  beams  is  1  inch  in  100 

feet,  or  ^sW  °^  ^^®  span. 

In  the  tables  below  we  give  a  summary  of  these  results, 
showing  the  relation  between  them. 
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The  quantities  in  the  sixth  cohimn  are  obtained  by  siibstitat- 
ing  the  vahie  of  the  maximum  B.M.  given  by  the  third  column 
in  the  iifll),  and  for  those  in  the  seventh  we  have  put  the  value 

of  M  (viz.,  - — j  found  in  equation  (V). 

We  also  print  for  reference  "^  a  table  of  the  strengths  of 
materials  and  of  the  moduli  of  different  sections. 

*  From  SeatoQ  k  Koanthwaite's  Pocket  Book  of  Marine  Engineering 
Ruttn  ami  ToJblen^  which  may  be  consulted  for  other  cases  of  beams;  or 
Unwinds  Machine  Design,  Part  I. 
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Strenoths,  &c,,  of  Materials  (Summary). 


Ultimate 

Elastic 

Slongation 

JC&teriAl 

Tensile  Strength. 

Strength. 

per  cent., 

^■KflilMW  aOAs 

lbs.  per 

lbs.  per 

when  broken  by 

•qnare  inch. 

square  inch. 

Tensile  Stress. 

Caat'trcte  (ordinary  good) 

18,000 

11,000 

•  •• 

M        (Admiralty),  . 

/  not  less  than  \ 
I       20,160       j 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

Wrought-iron  bare  (or- 

dinary good),     . 

54,000 

29,000 

157,  in  8  ins. 

Yorkshire  plate — 

With  grain, 

64,000 

26,000 

207,       .. 

Across  „ 

49,000 

•  •  • 

147.       .. 

Staffordshire  plate — 

f    W                             '   • 

With  grain. 

•     60,000 

24,000 

127.       .. 

Across   ,, 

41,000 

■  •  • 

87.       .. 

Iron  forgings— 

Large, 

45,000 

•  •• 

97.       .. 

Small,       . 

50,000 

•  •  • 

137.       » 

Steel  castings  (ordinary 

good), 

67,000 

35,000 

107,     .. 

(  not  less  than 
]    13i-18i7. 

(       not  less      ) 
<         than         > 
/        63,000       \ 

Steel  castings  ( Admiralty' ) 

•  •• 

f       in  2  ins. 

„           (Lloyd's), . 

/not  exceeding  \ 
I       67,000       / 

•  •  • 

/  not  less  than 
1107,  in  8  ins. 

Steel  boiler  plate— 

(Ordinary  good), 

65.000 

36,000 

20  7o        „ 

(Admiralty)  internal, 

(not  exceeding! 
t        60,480       / 

•  •  • 

(  not  less 

20  7o        » 

„          shell,     . 

60,480-67,200 

{     than 
(   31,360 

•  •  « 

(B.  of  T.)  internal,   . 

58,240-67.200 

•  •  a 

•  •• 

„        shell. 

60,480-71,680 

•  •  • 

18  7  in  10  ins. 

1       Lloyd'a,    . 

58,240-67,200 

•  •  ■ 

(  not  less  than 
j  20  7,  in  8  ins. 

Steel  forgings  (Admiralty) 

62,720-78,400 

/  34,500  to 
t   43,120 

28  7o  to  24  7, 
in  2  ins. 

' 

Sheet  copper. 

30,000 

5,600 

35  7,  in  8  ins. 

Copper  wire  (annealed), 

40,000 

••• 

•  a  • 

Gun  -  met«l     (ordinary 

good). 

27,000 

6,500 

10  7„  in  2  ins. 

6an-metal  (Admiralty), 

31,000 

•.• 

a  a  » 

Phosphor  bronxe  (cast). 

36,000 

19,000 

12  7,  in  2  ins. 

Manganese  bronze   ,,    . 

55,000 

•  •  • 

107,       .. 

„             (rolled). 

67,000 

•  •  • 

207,       .. 

Mnntz  metal, 

50,000 

30,000 

307,      .. 

Naval  brass, . 

54.000 

24,000 

25  7,  in  8  ina. 
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320  LECTURE  XXXII. 


Lectctrs  XX XII.— Questions. 

1.  A  wrought-iron  flanged  girder  is  required  to  sup]K>rt  a  travelling  load 
of  50  tons,  the  distance  between  the  supports  being  40  feet.  The  stress 
coiues  upon  the  c'irder  at  two  points,  the  wheels  on  the  traveller  bein^ 
10  feet  apart.  What  section  of  girder  will  be  required  to  afford  the 
necessary  strength,  presuming  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  girder  is 
six  times  that  of  the  greatest  stress  to  which  it  will  be  subjected  ? 

*2.  Prove  the  law  which  governs  the  transverse  strength  of  a  beam  of 
timber  when  supported  at  both  euds  and  loaded  at  the  centre.  How  are 
the  constants  required  for  applying  this  law  arrived  at  ? 

.3.  A  bar  of  wood,  7  feet  long  and  2  inches  square,  is  supported  at  both 
ends,  and  is  broken  by  a  weight  of  500  lbs.  suspended  at  the  centre. 
What  weichc  in  pounds  will  a  rectangular  bar  of  the  same  material,  sup- 
ported and  loaded  in  like  manner,  sustain,  when  its  lenffth  is  8  feet,  its 
breadth  2^  inches,  and  its  depth  4  inches  ?    Amt,  2187*5  lbs. 

4.  A  rectangular  beam  of  fir,  of  uniform  section  throughout,  is  supported 
horizontally  on  two  walls  15  f«)et  apart,  and  has  to  carry  a  load  of  14  tons 
at  5  feet  from  one  of  the  walls.  The  width  of  the  beam  is  5  inches ;  find 
iis  depth,  taking  the  breaking  load  at  four  times  the  safe  load.  How- 
much  should  the  depth  of  the  beam  be  increased,  the  breadth  remaining 
constant,  if  the  load  were  shifted  from  its  original  position  to  the  centre 
of  the  beam,  the  breaking  weight  of  a  beam  of  fir  15  inches  long,  1  inch 
broad,  and  1  inch  deep,  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
being  taken  at  ^{60  lbs.  ?    An^.  8*9  inches ;  ^  inch. 

5.  A  solid  rectangular  girder,  3  inches  deep  and  2  inches  broad,  is  snp- 

Sorted  at  both  ends  on  supports  a  feet  apart.     It  is  loaded  with  a  uniformly 
istributed  load,  including  its  own  weight,  of  10  cwts.  per  foot  run.     What 
is  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  at  the  outer  fibres  ? 

6.  If  two  cast-iron  beams  — one  circular  in  section  and  2*73  inches  in 
diameter,  the  other  of  rectangular  section,  3  inches  broad  and  2  inches 
deep — be  each  sup[)orted  at  two  points  '20  inches  apart,  and  loaded  at  the 
centre  with  a  load  of  2  tons ;  what  will  be  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress 
produced  in  each  case  ? 

7.  A  beam  of  fir  is  built  into  a  wall  at  one  end,  and  projects  6  feet  from 
the  wall.  The  width  of  the  beam  is  4  inches  ;  find  its  depth  to  bear  safely 
a  load  of  1,200  lbs.  uniformly  distributed  along  its  length.  Assume  that  a 
bar  of  fir  1  foot  long,  1  inch  broad,  and  1  inch  deep,  will  break  under  a. 
load  of  125  lbs.  when  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other  end,  and 
that  the  safe  load  is  ^  the  breaking  load.     Ans.  6  inches. 

8.  What  must  be  the  breadth  in  inches  of  an  oak  cantilever  or  over- 
hanging beam,  6  feet  long  and  9  inches  deep,  in  order  to  carry  a  load  of  ^ 
ton  at  its  extremity,  and  how  much  must  its  breadth  be  increased  in  order 
that  it  may  carry  an  additional  load  of  }  ton  uniformly  distributed  over  it» 
length  ?  The  actual  stress  is  not  to  exceed  ^  of  the  breaking  stress,  and 
the  breaking  weight  of  an  oak  cantilever  6  inches  long,  1  inch  deep,  and  1 
inch  broad,  is  280  lbs.     Ans.  2*37  inches  ;  1*18  inches. 

9.  A  beam  of  fir  supported  at  each  end  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60*  to 
the  horizon,  and  is  loaded  at  the  centre  of  its  length  with  a  weight  of  1 
ton.  The  length  of  the  beam  is  10  feet,  and  its  breadth  is  2  inches,  find 
the  depth  ;  the  breaking  load  on  the  centre  of  a  beam  1  foot  long,  1  inch 
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broad,  and  1  inch  deep,  and  supported  at  the  ends  in  a  horizontal  position^ 
being  450  Ibe.     Ans.  3*527  inches. 

10.  A  cast-iron  cantilever  or  overhanging  beam  of  T-section  is  6  feet  long, 
and  0  inches  deep,  the  top  flange  beins  6  inches  wide.  The  beam  has  to 
carry,  with  safety,  at  its  end  a  load  of  1  ton,  together  with  a  distributed 
load  of  1  ton  over  its  length.  Find  the  thickness  of  the  top  flange,  the 
teaaile  breakinsr  strength  of  cast-iron  being  8  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the 
admissiblo  load  for  a  safe  stress  being  one-fourth  the  breaking  load. 
Aiis.  1  inch. 

11.  Find  the  greatest  load  that  may  be  uniformly  distributed  on  a  cast- 
iron  girder  having  top  and  bottom  flanges  united  by  a  web  of  the  following 
dimensions — width  of  upper  flange  3  inches,  of  lower  flange  9  inches,  total 
depth  12  inches,  thickness  of  each  flange  and  of  the  web  being  1  inch, 
distance  between  the  points  of  support  10  feet — when  the  greatest 
admissible  stress  in  the  compression  flange  is  3  tons  per  square  inch,  and 
that  in  the  tension  flange  is  1^  tons  per  8C|uare  inch.    Ans.  9*9  tons. 

12.  Make  a  diagram  of  a  flanged  cast-iron  girder  to  carry  a  load  of  12 
tons  in  the  centre,  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support  being  20 
feet.  What  should  you  make  the  depth  of  the  beam,  and  what  should  be 
the  sectional  area  of  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  respectively  ? 

13.  A  rolled  steel  birder  has  a  mean  depth  of  10  inches,  the  top  and 
bottom  flanges  are  each  6  inches  wide,  and  the  metal  in  the  flanges  and  webs 
is  i  inch  in  thickness  throughout.  If  the  breaking  strength  of  the  material 
be  taken  as  40  tons  to  the  square  inch  of  section  for  both  tension  and 
eompreasion,  then  (using  4  as  a  factor  for  safety)  what  would  be  the 
maximum  safe  load  uniformly  distributed  over  such  a  girder,  supposing  it 
to  be  supported  at  each  end,  the  supports  being  12  feet  apart  ?  Also  make 
a  diagram  showing  the  distribution  of  the  shearing  stress  in  the  middle 
transverse  section.     (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1890.) 

14.  A  rectangular  beam  of  timber  is  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded 
by  a  weight  in  the  centre.  Make  the  necessary  calculations  for  measuring 
the  strength  of  the  beam  to  resist  breaking.  For  a  bar  of  larch  6  feet  long 
by  2  inches  square,  supported  as  above,  the  breaking  weight  is  515  lbs.  ;. 
taking  this  datum,  you  are  required  to  solve  the  following  question : — A 
eistem  containing  2  tons  of  water  rests  on  two  cantilevers  of  larch,  each 
4  feet  long  and  5  inches  in  depth ;  And  the  breadth  of  each  cantilever. 
Aiuf.  1*85  inches. 

15.  A  cast-iron  beam  of  rectangular  section,  and  having  its  lowest  side 
horizontal,  is  supported  at  both  ends.  What  difference  should  you  mak& 
in  the  upper  outline  according  as  the  load  is  evenly  distributed  or  collected 
in  the  centre  ? 

16.  A  beam  will  safely  carry  a  static  nary  load  of  5  tons  with  a  deflection 
of  2  inches,  from  what  height  may  a  weight  of  200  lbs.  be  let  drop  upon  tha 
same  beam  without  deflecting  it  to  a  greater  extent?    (S.  &  A  Exam., 
1887.)    ^TM.  56  inches. 

17.  A  steady  load  of  10  tons,  suspended  at  the  centre  of  a  beam,  deflects 
it  through  f  inch.  From  what  hwight  would  a  weight  of  300  lbs.  requ  re  to. 
fall  in  order  to  produce  a  like  deflection  when  dropping  on  the  lean? 
(S.  &  A  Exam.,  1891.)    Ana.  22*7  inches. 

18.  A  cylindrical  iron  beam  is  15  inches  in  its  external  diameter,  and  the 
metid  is  1^  inches  in  thickness.  The  beam  is  fixed  at  the  two  ends,  and  is 
35  feet  between  the  supports ;  find  the  greatest  load  uniformly  distributed 
that  the  beam  will  bear,  the  greatest  safe  stress  on  the  metal  being  9,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.     (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1894.) 

19.  Compare  the  resistance  to  bending  of  a  wrought-iron  I  section  beam 

21 
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when  tho  beam  is  placed  like  this  I,  and  like  this  i-h  .  The  flanges  of  the 
beam  are  each  6  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  and  the  web  is  2  inch  thick 
and  measures  8  inches  between  the  flanges.     (Adv.  S.  &  A.  Exam.,  1897.) 

20.  A  horizontal  bar  of  round  iron,  1  inch  diameter,  6  feet  long,  hin^d 
at  the  ends,  is  subjected  to  equal  and  opposite  pushing  forces  of  1,000  Iba. 
at  its  ends,  and  a  load  of  10  lbs.  is  hung  at  the  middle  so  that  it  is  both  a 
beam  and  a  strut.  Find  the  greatest  stress  anywhere.  £  =  29  x  10'^  Iba. 
per  square  inch.     (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1S97.) 

21.  Draw  the  bending  moment  diagrams,  and  state  the  maximum  bend- 
ing moments  for  the  six  standard  cases  of  loading  and  supporting  a  beam 
of  the  same  length,  same  load.  (1)  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other. 
(2)  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  uniformly.  (3)  Supported  at  the  ends,  loaded 
in  the  middle.  (4)  Supported  at  the  ends,  loaded  uniformly.  (5)  Fixed 
at  the  ends,  loaded  in  the  middle.  (6)  Fixed  at  the  ends,  loaded  uniformly. 
(Adv.  S.  &  A.  Kxam.,  1897.) 

22.  A  uniform  beam  is  fixed  at  its  ends,  which  are  20  ft.  apart.  A  load  of 
5  tons  in  tho  middle  ;  loads  of  2  tons  each  at  5  ft.  from  the  ends,  f^ind  the 
diagram  of  bending  momeut  and  prove  your  rule.  State  what  the  maximum 
bending  moment  is,  and  where  are  the  points  of  inflexion.  (Hons.  S.  &  A. 
Exam.,  1897.) 

23.  A  rectangular  beam,  loaded  in  the  middle,  supported  at  the  ends ; 
find  the  shear  stress  at  any  point  in  any  section.  Find  the  deflection  aft 
the  middle,  and  distinguish  between  the  parts  due  to  ordinary  bending 
and  to  shear.     (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  Part  II.,  1898.) 

24.  What  occurs  at  the  cross-section  of  a  horizontal  beam,  carrying 
vertical  loads?  Where  is  the  neutral  line?  What  is  the  value  of  the 
stress  at  any  place  ?  What  is  meant  by  bending  moment  f  Describe  any 
model  which  illustrates,  however  roughly,  what  occurs  at  a  section  of  the 
beam.    (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1898.) 
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PART  VI.-HTDRAULICS  AND  HYDRAULIC  MACHINERT. 


LECTURE    XXXIII. 
HYDROSTATICS— HYDRAULIC  MACHINES. 

Contents.  — HydrauUcB— Fluids— ViacKwity—Transmiasion    of    Pressure 
by  a  Fluid — Pressure  of    a    Heavy  Fluid— Head— Pressure    on   an 
Immersed  Surface— Examples  I.,  II.,  IIL,  and  IV. — ^Centre  of  Pres- 
sure— Ctintre    of    Pressure    on    a    Rectangle — ^Triangle — Circle -Ex- 
ample V. — Energy  of  Still  Wat^r— Common  Suction  Pump— Belt- 
driven  Suction  Pump — Example  VI. — Air  Pump — Single-acting  Force 
Pump— Single-acting  Force  Pump  with  Ball  Valves — Force  Pump  with 
Air  Vessel — Continuous  Deliverj'  Puinps  without  Air  Vessels — Double- 
acting  Force  Pump— Double-acting  CfirculatinK  Pump — Worthington 
Steam  Pump — Pulsometer  Pumps — Roots'    Blower — Bramah's    Hy- 
draulic Press— Examples  VII.  ana  VIII. — Hydraulic  Flanging  Press- 
Hydraulic  Jack — Examples   IX.,   X.,  and  XI. — Hydraulic  Bear— 
LoEul-covering  Cable  Press — Hydraulic  Accumulator — Example  XII. 
— Hydraulic  Cranes — Hydraulic  Wall  Crane — Movable  Jigger  Crane- 
— Double  Power  Hydraulic  Crane— Hydraulic  Capstan — Questions. 

Hydraulics. — In  its  widest  sense,  the  term  "  Hydraulics  ^  ia 
given  to  the  study  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  fluids  and  their 
application  to  practical  puqioses.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  it 
refers  to  the  science  of  the  pressure  and  flow  of  water  and  their 
applications  in  engineering.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections : — 
Hydrostatics,  the  science  of  fluids  at  rest ;  and  HydroklneticB,  the 
science  of  fluids  in  motion. 

Fluids. — In  many  investigations  it  is  necessary  for  simplicity  to 
assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  perfect  fluid ;  that  is,  ona 
■which  possesses  the  following  property  ; — 

Definition. — A  fluid  is  a  substance  which  offers  no  re3iBtanc& 
to  a  continuous  change  of  shape. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fluids — those  which  are  practically  in- 
compressible,  termed  liquids ;  and  those  which  are  easily  com- 
pressed, called  gases  and  vapours.  We  know  of  no  substance  which 
completely  fulfils  the  above  definition;  but  water,  many  other 
liquids,  and  all  gases,  so  nearly  comply  with  it,  that  for  many 
purposes  we  may,  in  practice,  consider  them  as  perfect  fluids. 
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YiBCOSity. — Ordinary  fluids,  however,  do  offer  some  resistance 
to  a  change  of  shape,  and  the  property  in  virtue  of  which  they  do 
80  is  call^  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid.  A  substance,  such  as  syrup, 
which  oflers  considerate  resistance  to  a  rapid  change  of  form,  but 
which  goes  on  changing  its  shape  so  long  as  any  deforming  forces 
are  applied  to  it,  however  small  these  forces  may  be,  is  usually 
•called  a  viscotis  fluid.  This  term,  strictly  speaking,  applies  to  all 
fluids,  since  all  have  some  viscosity.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  even  the  most  mobile  fluid  will  offer  an  appreciable  resistance 
to  a  sudden  deformation,  because  parts  of  it  have  to  be  set  in 
motion  and  their  inertia  comes  into  play.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  their  viscosity. 

A  solid  body  differs  from  a  viscous  fluid  in  that  a  small  force 
produces  in  it  a  definite  change  of  shape  in  a  short  time,  and  there- 
after no  further  deformation  takes  place.  Many  solids,  however, 
such  as  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  when  subjected  to  very  great 
stresses,  behave  like  viscous  fluids,  and  keep  flowing  as  long  as  the 
pressure  is  kept  up.  Even  with  very  small  forces,  such  apparently 
solid  bodies  as  sealing  wax  and  cobbler's 
wax,  which  fly  to  pieces  when  we  subject 
them  to  a  sudden  force,  such  as  a  blow 
from  a  hammer,  will  gradually  yield 
when  suflicient  time  is  allowed,  and  con- 
sequently they  must  be  considered  as 
very  viscous  fluids.  For  instance,  a  Viscosity  of  a  Fluid. 
leaden  bullet  will  sink  in  a  thick  piece 

of  cobbler's  wax  and  a  cork  will  rise  upwards  through  it,  just  as 
they  would  do  through  syrup  or  water,  but  they  may  take  many 
months  or  years  to  do  so. 

The  viscosity  of  a  fluid  is  measured  by  the  shear  stress  required 
to  deform  it  at  the  uniform  rate  of  unit  shear  strain  per  unit  time. 
Thus,  if  the  figure  represents  a  small  portion  of  fluid  and  if  a 
tangential  stress  y  acts  along  A  B  and  C  D,  the  fluid  will  change 
its  shape  by  the  part  A  B  moving  along  with  a  velocity  17,  rela- 
tively to  the  part  D  C. 

Then         ^^^^  *'^^*'*  produced  \   ^  VelocUyo/A 
'  in  unit  time  y        Distance  A  D 

V 

Or,  Hate  o/shectr  =  -  =  w. 

f 
Coeffioient  of  viscosity     »  ^  =.  -^ (I) 

When  dealing  with  fluids  at  i-est  and  in  hydraulic  machines. 
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Buch  as  prasBM,  cnines,  Ik.,  ia  which  the  motim  of  the  liquid  id 
oomptiratiTely  iJoir,  we  need  not  take  accoimt  of  their  viscosity ; 
but  when  consideriiig  their  flow  through  pipes  and  chaouels  it 
becomes  of  great  importance. 

TraaamiB&ion  of  Pressure  by  a  Fluid. — Pascal's  law,  that  "  £uids 
transmit  pressure  equally  in  all  liiiectLonH,"  follows  at  onoe  from 
our  detJoitioQ  of  a  fluid.  Thus, 
take  a  vessel  filled  with  a  fluid  and 
fitted  with  several  frictionless 
pistons  which  all  have  the  same 
area  and  are  held  in  place  by 
springs.  If  we  now  apply  an  in- 
ward force  through  the  spring  to 
one  of  the  pistons,  say  V,,  we  shall 
find  that  each  of  the  other  pistons 
will  he  pushed  outward  with  tiie 
same  force.  Had  the  pistons  been 
of  difierent  areas  we  should  have 
found  the  forces  proportional  to 
their  areas,  showing  that  the  pres- 
sure per  unit  area  is  the  same  in  all  directions. 

Another  property  following  from  our  definitiou  is  that  the  prea- 
anre  on  any  surface,  real  or  imagined,  is  everywher«  normal  to 
that  aurtace. 

PreBsnre  of  a  Heavy  Fluid— Bead.— Had  the  fluid  in  the  above 
experiment  been  water  or  mercury  and  the  pistons  placed  at 
di&^nt  levels,  we  should  have  found  that  the  pressure  was  not 
the  same  on  all  of  them,  but  greatest  on  the  lowest  and  least  on 
the  uppermost  piston.  This  diSetence 
fraa  A  Surfaca  is  due  to  the  weight  of  die  fluid.  For 
example,  if  we  haveaquautity  of  liquid, 
the  pressure  at  the  bottom  end  B,  of  a 
vertical  column  A.  B,  would  be  greater 
than  at  A  ;  and,  since  the  pressures 
round  the  sides  of  the  column  balance 
one  another,  the  weight  and  the  pres- 
sures on  the  ends  must  be  in  equi- 
librium.  The  difference  of  pressure  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
^linder  of  liquid  whose  length  is  A  B  and  whoee  cross  aeotion 
has  unit  area.  This  will  obviously  be  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  column  A  B;  that  is,  to  the  difference  of  level. 

In  the  figure,  the  upper  sutfaoe  is  open  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
is,  therefore,  called  the  Free  Sw/aoe.  The  pressure  at  A  is  atrau- 
qtheric,  but  in  connection  with  hydraulics  it  is  customary  to  reckon 
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this  aa  the  zero  of  reference,  and  yrhen  we  speak  of  the  pressare  of 
ft  fluid  we  mean  the  excess  of  its  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmo- 

Since  we  can  have  any  pressare  by  taking  A£  of  suitable 
length,  we  very  often  measure  a  preusure  by  the  length  ot  the 
vertical  column  of  liquid  which  it  will  support — or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  which  will  produce  the  same  pressure — and  we  shall 
term  this  length  the  Head.  The  column  itself  we  shall  refer  to  aa 
the  Freature  Column.  With  water  each  foot  of  head,  and  with 
mercnry  each  inch,  corresponds  to  nearly  half  a  pound  \>eT  square 
inch.     The  exact  figures  are  : — 

1  Foot  of  Water     =  0-434  lb.  per  square  inch. 

1  Inch  of  Mercury  =  0-491        „  „ 

If  A  be  the  height  of  the  free  surface  above  the  point  we  are 
considering,  and  to  the  weight  of  unit  volume  of  the  liquid,  the 
presaure  per  uuit  ai'ea  will  be : — 

jO  =  M/A (II) 

For  fresh  water,  w  niay  be  taken  as  62-42,  or  nearly  63^  lbs. 
(1,000  ounces)  per  cubic  foot,  or  0-0361  lb.  per  cubic  inch, 

Pressnre  on  an  Immeraed  Snr&ce. — If  the  above  pressure  he 
exerted  on  eveiy  unit  of  a  surface  whose  area  is  a,  the  tolai  pr^g- 
mre  on  that  surface  will  be  : — 

P  =  a  xp  =  a«/A (ni) 

This  is  also  frequently  called  "  the  pressure,"  but  it  is  usually 
quite  clear  whether  the 
total  pressure  or  the  inten- 
■itT  of  pressure  is  meant> 
although  they  are  com- 
monly denoted  by  the  same 

On  a  plane  surface  which  '. 
is  not  level,  the  intensity  of 
preesure  is  not  the  same  for 
all  parte.  In  such  a  case, 
we  way  find  the  total  pres- 
sure as  follows ; —  _        

I^t  AB  be  the  inter-  piaset,,^!  os  *  SnwiEBOKn  SuMAca. 
section  of  the  plane  of  the 

submerged  surface  with  the  free  surface  of  the  water.  Draw  the 
line  BO  in  that  plane  perpendicultir  to  A  B,  and  take  D  E,  a 
very  narrow  strip  or  element  of  the  surface,  at  right  angles  to  B  C 
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and  distant  x  from  A  B.  A  B  and  D  £  will  be  parallel  Muce  they 
are  in  one  plane  and  both  perpendicular  to  BO.  Consequently, 
D  E  will  be  horizontal,  and,  therefore,  the  intensity  of  pressure 
over  it  will  be  uniform  and  equal  to  to  y,  y  being  the  depth  of  the 
atrip  below  the  surface.  Heoce,  if  b  be  the  breadth  D  £  of  the 
surface  (Le ,  the  length  of  the  strip),  and  d  x  that  of  the  strip,  the 
total  pressure  on  the  element  will  hehdx  x  wy,  or  bdxwx sin  B 
since  y^x  sin  ^,  if  0  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  hori- 
zontal. Now,  we  can  split  up  the  whole  surface  into  a  very  large 
number  of  such  elements  and  the  total  pressure  on  it  will  be  tae 
sum  of  all  those  on  the  elements  : — 


p 


P^tosin^/    bxdx. 

'1 

But  bxdx  ia  the  area  of  an  element  multiplied  by  its  distance 
from  A  B,  and,  therefore,  from  the  definition  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  lamina,  the  integral  is  equal  to  the  whole  area  a 
multiplied  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  A  B.  Let  this 
•distance  be  is,  and  let  h  —  x  sin  ^,  be  the  depth  of  the  centre 
below  the  surface  : — 

Then,  1?  =  w Rin  6  x  ax  =  a  UU h.  (^^^a) 

This  is  evidently  the  same  pressure  as  if  the  surface  were  level 
•and  immersed  at  the  same  depth  as  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Example  I. — A  cylindrical  tank,  6  feet  in  diameter  and 
10  feet  deep,  is  filled  with  water;  find  the  bursting  pressure 
round  the  base  of  the  tank,  and  the  pressure  on  its  base. 

Answer. — The  bursting  pressure  round  the  base  is  measured 
by  the  intensity  of  the  fluid  pressure  on  any  small  area  of  the 
curved  surface  infinitely  near  to  the  base.  This  pressure  will 
be  exactly  equal  to  that  on  the  base.  Hence,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  finding  the  intensity  o'  the  pressure  on  the 
l^ase. 

«*•  Bursting  pressure  ^ 

round  the  base  >  =     Pressure  per  square  iticlt  on  base, 
of  tank  j 

=      fi  h  w. 


1^ 
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»»  =*     iTT  ^  10  ^  ^2-5  =  4-34 lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


Again,     Total  pres-  1  _  f  Area  of  base  in  sq.  ins.  x  pressure 
sure  on  base  J  ~  1     per  sq,  in. 

Or,  „       „  =      Vx  36x36x4-34  =  17,678  lbs. 
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Example  II. — A  circular  water  tank  is  20  feet  in  diameter 
and  25  feet  deep.  It  is  constructed  of  6  rings  of  cast-iron 
plates.  Find  the  total  stress  on  any  vertical  section  of  the 
bottom  row  of  plates  made  bj  a  plane  passing  through  the  axia 
of  the  cvliuder,  neglecting  any  assistance  aflforded  by  the  flanges 
or  connection  with  the  bottom  plate.     (S.  and  A.  Exam.,  1888.) 

Answer. — It  has  been  proved  in  Lecture  XXIX.  that  when  a 
cylindrical  shell  is  subjected  to  internal  fluid  pressure,  the  total 
stress  in  the  material  along  any  section  made  by  a  plane 
containing  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  total  fluid 
pressure  on  either  side  of  that  part  of  the  plane  intercepted 
within  the  cylinder. 

Hence,  total  stress  in  material  of  bottom  row  of  plates  =:  total 

fluid  pressure  on  vertical  plane  through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 

at  the  bottom  row  of  plates. 

25 
Since  the  breadth  of  each  ring  =  -77-  =  4 J  ft. ;  therefore,  depth 

of  c.  g.  of  bottom  ring  =  A  =  25  -  ^  x  4^  =  2296  ft. 

.*.    Total  stress  in  material  \ 

aloDg  Eection  at  bottom  \  =ahw, 
row  of  plates  j 

„  =  (20  x4J)x  22-96  X  62-5  lbs. 

„  „  =  119,357  lbs. 

Example  III. — How  is  the  pressure  of  water  on  a  given  area 
immersed  in  it  ascertained?  A  water  tank,  8  feet  long  and 
•8  feet  wide,  with  an  inclined  base,  is  12  feet  deep  at  the  front 
and  6  feet  deep  at  the  back,  and  is  filled  with  water.  Find  the 
pressure  in  lbs.  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  and  on  the  base; 
water  weighing  62^  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

Answer. — The  total  fluid  pressure  on  any  area  immersed  in 
tho  fluid  is  given  by  the  formula — P  =  a  h  (JU, 

Where  a  =  Area  of  surface  ex[>osed  to  the  fluid  pressure, 

h  =  Depth  of  centre  of  gravity  of  immersed  area  below 
free  surface  of  fluid, 

w  =  Weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  fluid. 

The  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  tank  will  be  readily  seen 
from  the  figure. 

(a)  To  find  tlie  total  pressure  on  Uve  front  A  B  0  D. 

Here,   a  =  A  D  x  D  C  =  8  x  12  =  90  sq.  ft. 

/*  =  J  depth  D  C  =  6  ft.         w  =  62i  lbs.  per  cubic  ft. 

.'.    Pressure  on  front  A  B  C  D  =  a  A  tr, 

„  „         =  96  X  6  X  C2J  ==  36,000  lbs. 
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(6)  To  find  Oie  toted  pressure  on  tlie  bcLch  E  F  M  N. 

Here,  a  =  FMxMN  =  8x6  =  48sq.  ft.;  A  =  JEF  =  3ft. 

.*.    Pressure  on  back  £FMNr=aAu7, 

=  48  X  3  X  62^  =  9,000  lbs. 

(c)  To  find  the  total  pressure  on  base  0  B  M  F. 

Before  we  can  find  the  area  of  the  base,  we  must  know  its 
length  C  F.  From  F  draw  F  H  parallel  to  E  D,  and  therefore 
perpendicular  to  D  C.     Then  C  H  F  is  a  right-angled  triangle 


PfiESSCRK  ox  Sides  of  Tank. 

whose  sides  are  F  H  =  E  D  =  8  ft.,   and  H  0  =  D  C  -  D  H 
=  DC-EF  =  6ft. 


C  F  =  J\l  F2  +  H  02  =  ^82  +  G*  =  10  ft. 
a  -  C  F  X  0  B  =  10  X  8  =  80  sq.  ft. 

Again,  the  depth  of  the  c.  y.  of  the  base  0  B  M  F  is  clearly — 

A  n=  i  (D  0  +  E  F)  =  9  ft. 
•-.    Pressure  on  base  G  B  M  F  =  a  A  u;, 

»  80  X  9  X  62|  «  45,000  lbs. 
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(d)  To  find  the  total  pressure  07i  eitlier  side  C  D  E  F  or  AB  M  N. 

In  this  case  it  is  perhaps  best  to  divide  the  trapezoidal  area 
C  D  E  F  into  two  figures  whose  centres  of  gravity  can  be  easily 
determined.  Thus,  the  line  F  H  divides  the  side  C  D  E  F  into 
a  rectangle  D  E  F  H,  and  a  triangle  F  H  C.  Then  the  total 
pressure  on  C  D  E  F  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pressure  on. 
D  E  F  H  and  F  H  C. 

Area  of  J)  E  F  H  =  8  x  6  =  48  sq.  ft. 

.'.  Pressure onDEFR^ahw 

„  „         =^  48  X  3  X  62J  lbs. 

Again,     Area  o/FHC  =  JHFxHC  =  ix8x6-24  8q.  ft. 

The  c.  g.  of  triangle  F  H  C  is  at  a  distance  of  J  of  H  C  below 
the  horizontal  F  H,  and  therefore  at  a  distance  of  6  +  ^  of  G 
or  8  feet  below  D  E. 

Pressure  on  F  H  C  =  ahw, 

„       =  24  x  8  X  62i  lbs. 

/.  PreBsnre oif  side  G D £ F  )      .^    «    coi  .  oi    q    «oni. 

orABMN  >=48x3x  62  J  +  24  x  8  x  62*  lbs., 

=  48  X  62i  X  (3  +  4)  =  21,000  lbs. 
Example  IV. — A  cylindrical  vessel,  10  feet  long,  open  at  one 

L  M 


Pressure  in  Divincj  Bell. 
end  and  closed  at  the  other,  forms  a  diving  belL     It  is  lowered 
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into  water  with  its  open  end  downwards  until  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  cylinder  is  at  a  depth  of  100  feet.  Find  how  far 
the  water  has  risen  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tained air.     (Take  the  height  of  the  water  barometer  as  34  feet) 

Answer. — 

Let  H  =  Depth  of  surface  of  water  in  bell  =  1 00  feet. 
„     A  =  Height  of  water  barometer  =  34  feet. 
„      ^  =  Length  of  cylinder  forming  bell  =  10  feet. 
„     a;  =  Height  that  water  rises  in  bell. 

Before  the  bell  is  immersed  in  the  water  the  pressure  of  the 
contained  air  is  simply  that  due  to  the  atmosphere.  After 
immersion  the  pressure  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  an  amount  due  to  a  head  of  water  of  H  feet. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  air  in  the  bell  has  been  compressed 
according  to  Boyle's  Law  {pv^&  const.),  we  get : — 

Press,  of  compi*essed  air  )  _  f  Press.  qfcUmosphere 
X  Vol,  of  comjjressed  air  ]  "~  (     x  Vol,  of  LeU. 

Vol,  of  compressed  air        Press,  of  atmosphere 
Vol,  of  bell  Press,  of  compressed  air' 

Since  the  bell  is  of  uniform  cross  sectional  area  throughout^ 
we  get : — 

Vi  I,  of  comjyressed  air  ^l-x 
V3l  of  hell  "7~' 

I  -  X        h 


•  • 


I    "H  +  V 


HZ       100x10     -.^.   ^ 

jr  =  ti — r  =  -Tat; — ot  =  7-46  feet. 
H  +  A     100  +  34 

The  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  bell  when  immersed  is  equal 
to  the  pressure  due  to  a  depth  of  (H  +  h)  feet  of  water. 

Pressure  of  air  in  bell  =  a  (H  +  /*)  W = -r—  x  134  x  62-5 
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•  • 


99 


„         »  5816  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 


Centre  of  Pressnre. — ^We  could  balance  the  pressure  on  an 
immersed  surface  by  a  single  force — the  inverse  of  the  resultant 
of  the  pressure — acting  through  a  certain  point  in  the  plane  of  the 
surface,  and  this  point  is  called  the  Centre  of  Pressure. 


w 
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To  6Dd  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  pressure  wo  may  proceed  as 
foDows : — 

KeferriDg  to  our  former  figure  we  see  that  the  moment  about 
A  £  of  the  pressure  on  the  elementary  strip  DEi8U7^x6c{a;xas^ 
or  10  sin  0bac^  da^     Hence  the  total  moment  is : — 


=  to  sin  6  I    I 


M  =  ti7  sin  tf  I    ba^  dx, 

Kow,  ba^dxh  the  product  of  the  area  of  an  element  into  the 

square  of  its  distance  from  A  B,  and  consequently  /    boi^dx  ia  the 

second  moment,  or  moment  of  inertia,  of  the  area  about  A  B.  As 
shown  in  equation  (III)  of  Lecture  XXII.,  it  is,  therefore,  equal 
to  l+aa?,  where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  H  K, 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  A  B  : — 

M  =  «7  sin  tf  (I  +  a  x-). 

Again,  the  moment  of  the  resultant  must  be  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  its  components.  Let  X  be  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  pressure  from  A  B : — 

Then,  PX  =  M  =  ti?  sin  tf  (1  +  oi-). 

—  _  w  sin  0(1  +  ax^)  _^  w  Bin  6(1  +  a  s?) 
r  ws\n$ax 

x  =  l±4l!. (IV) 

ax  ^     ' 

That  is,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  pressure  from  A  B  is  the 
ratio  of  the  second  moment  of  the  sur&ae  about  A  B  to  its  first 
moment  about  the  same  axis. 

If  for  I  we  write  a  A^,  Jb  being  the  radius  of  gyration  about  the 
axis  H  K,  and  h  for  a;  sin  ^,  we  get : — 

g^g  +  ax^  ^  *!Jl^  =  A^  sing  tf  -f  /?^  .y. 

We  shall  now  show  how  to  apply  these  results  to  a  few  simple 
cases,  and  will  also  explain  an  easier  method  for  special  cases. 

Centre  of  Pressure  on  a  Rectangle.— First,  consider  a  rectangle 
immersed  with  one  edge  in  the  surface.  We  find  from  Table  IL 
in  Lecture  XXII.,  that  the  value  of  Ii?  for  a  rectangle  is  ^  l^. 
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wbere  /  is  the  leorth  of  tlie  reettmale  at  risbt  fttudea  to  th«  uu. 
Alw,  X  will  be  U :—  "        "» 

^  =  ^^'^TT^  °  **"***'"  ^^' ■   ■  ■  *^^' 

If  llie  rectungle  be  imnitrtieil  fiiitbev,  uDtil  its  centre  is  at  ■ 
depth  h,  the  ttip  edge  Iwiiig  kept  borizontHl,  wu  do  not  get  such  t. 
Hiiiij  le  result,  but  it  can  be  at  ouce  Dbtttined  for  any  given  cmb 

truiii  equation  (V). 
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We  cin  also  obtain  rmr  i-esnlt  in  the  folIo*iiis  r 
every  jioint  in  B  C~lhe  central  line  of  the  rect.ii.^le  -draw  a  hne 
at  right  angles  to  it  of  such  a  length  as  to  re]>i'eaent  the  whole 
premturo  on  a  horizontal  Blri])  at  that  level.  When  the  ends  of 
these  are  joined  we  will  have  a  triangle  B  0  1^,  whose  area  repre- 
sents the  total  pretisure  on  the  rectangle.  The  reaulDaut  pressure 
wilt  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  triangle,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  two-thirda  down  from  the  vertex.  Hence,  the  centre 
of  pressure  is  diatant  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  rectangle 
from  the  top. 

'When  the  upper  edge  of  the  rectangle  is  below  the  surface,  we 
obtain,  instead  of  a  triangle  to  represent  the  pressure,  a  trapezium 
B  F  E  C,  whose  inclined  aidcc,  when  produced,  meet  in  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  We  ascertain  the  centre  of  pressure  by  finding  the 
resultant  of  two  forces,  P,  and  Pj,  the  former  of  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  area  of  the  triangle  F  £  H,  and  is  two-thirds 
down  from  F,  while  the  latter  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
rectangle  B  F  H  C,  and  is  proportional  to  its  area.  This  may  be 
done  graphically  as  e:(plained  in  Lecture  XXVIII. 

Centre  of  Pressnre  on  a  Triangle. — For  a  triangle  with  ita  hue 
in  the  surface,  k*  =  y'y  l\  and  S  =  J  J  : — 


=t-'^,-- -(***>'-*'■    •    ■    ('"' 


I 
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This  may  alwi  be  proved  geometrically.  The  inteiuity  of 
pressure  on  a  horizontal  strip  is  proportional  to  its  depth  below 
th«  sorface,  while  the  length  of  the  atrip,  and,  therefore,  its  area, 
u  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  vertex  C.  CoDseqnentty, 
the  whole  pressure  on  each  horizontal  element  will  be  proportional 
to  the  product  x  {I  -x)  fi)r  elements  of  the  same  width.  The  arsa 
representing  the  pressure  will,  therefore,  be  a  parabola,  B  E  D  C, 
pamiog  throngh  B  and  C,  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  B  C,  and, 
conaeqaently,  the  centre  of  pressure  must  be  half  way  down. 


If  the  vertex  is  in  the  surface,  and  the  base  horizontal,  then 


.  :^£LtJ 


=  (iV*!)^  =  f^-  ■    ■   (Viri) 


Centre  of  Pressure  on  a  Circle. — The  only  other  case  we  sliall 
consider  is  that  of  a  circle  immersed  vertically,  with  its  centre  at  a 
depth  A.     Here  i^  =  J  r-,  and  x  =  h  : — 

X.l^'j*-*' (IX) 

When  the  circamference  just  touches  the  snrface,  h  =  r,  and 
this  becomes : — 

X  =  |r  =  irf. (X) 

Where  r  is  the  radius,  and  d  the  diameter  of  the  circle. 

Example  V. — A  slaice  gate  is  4  feet  broad  and  6  feet  deep,'  and 
the  water  rises  to  a  height  of  5  feet  on  one  side,  and  2  feet  on  the 
other  side.  Find  the  pressure  on  the  gate,  and  the  centres  of 
pressure. 
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Answer. — The  net  pressure  on  the  sluice  gflte  is  evidently  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  pressures  on  the  two  sides. 

Total  Pressiire  on  Back  =  o^  Aj  «;  =  (4  x  5)  x  2  5  x  62-5  =  3,125  lbs. 
„       Fro7U  =  a2h^w{ix2)x     1x62-5=    500,, 

Net  pressure  on  gate  =  2,625  „ 

The  centre  of  pressure  on  the  upper  side  is  one- third  of  5  feet, 
or  1  foot  8  inches,  up  from  the  bottom,  and  on  the  lower  side,  a 
third  of  2  feet,  or  8  inches.  To  find  the  resultant  centre  of 
pressure  take  moments  about  the  bottom  of  the  gate.  Then,  if 
this  centre  be  distant  x  inches  from  the  bottom  : — 

2,G25  X  x  =  3,125  x  20  -  500  x  8  =  62,500  -  4,000. 
X  =  -^4^  =  22-3  ins.  =  1  ft.  10-3  ins. 

Energy  of  Still  Water. — When  water  is  at  i-est  it  possesses 

potential   energy   in   virtue   of  its 
position  and  of  its  pressure.     Con- 
,  sider  a  tank  filled  with  water,  and 


A. 


i- 


r; 


•  imagine  a   small    mass   m  of  the 


'  water    to   escape   from    the   tank. 

ff  This    mass    will    not    only    lose 

J^  ^    I  potential  energy  through  falling  to 

I        Dmeum      Lmvm,        I  *  lower  Icvel,  but  it  could  also  do 

^  c^        -rrr  worfc  bccauso  of  the  pressure  of  the 

It  is  convenient  to  assume  some  datum  level  at  which  we  take 
the  energy  of  position  as  zero. 

Let  H  =  Height  of  free  surface  above  the  datum  level. 

„     Aj  =  Height  of  free  surface  above  m. 

„     Ag  =  Height  of  m  above  datum  level. 

„      g  =  Acceleration  due  to  gi-avity. 

„       p  =  Density  of  fluid  -  mas-s  of  unit  volume. 
And,  w  =  Weight  of  unit  volume  of  fluid  =  pg- 

Then  the  work  done  in  forcing  out  the  mass  m  is : — 

Energy  of  Pressure  =  Volume  x  Pressure. 

And,         Energy  of  Position  =  mgli^ 

Total  Energy  =  mg  (Aj  +  Aj)  =  w  ^  H. 

Or,  for  a  unit  mass  :-  - 

Energy  per  unit  mass  -  g  (Aj  +  h^)  =  flr  H.      .     (XI) 
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This  is  constant  for  all  parts  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  at  rest,  and 
H  maj  be  called  the  lotal  head  of  the  water  in  the  tank. 

Common  Bnotion  Pomp. — This  conaiste  of  a  bored  cast-iron 
html  V  B,  terminating  in  a  suction  pipe,  S  P,  fitted  with  a  per- 
forated end  or  rose  B,  which  dips  into  the  well  from  which  the 
water  is  to  be  drawn.     The  object  of  the  rose  is  to  pi-event  leaves 
or  other  matter  getting  into  the  pump,  that  might  clog  and  8i>oil 
the  action  of  the  valves.     At  the  janction  between  the  barrel  and 
suction  pipe  there  is  fitted  a  suction  valve  S  V,  of  the  hinged 
dack  type  faced  with  leather.     The  piston  or  bucket  B  is  worked 
np  ajid  down  in  the  barrel  of  the  pump  bj  a  force  F,  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  handle  H.      This  force  is  communicated  to  it 
throngh  the  connecting  link  of 
the    hinged   piston-rod,   PR 
In  the  centre  and  at  the  top 
of    the    bucket    is    fixed    the 
clack     delivery     valve    D  V, 
which     is    also     &ced     with 
leather   in  order  to    make  it 
water-tight      The  bucket  is 
some  times  packed  with  leather; 
hut,  in  the  present  instance,  a 
coil  of  tightly  woven  flax  rope 
is  wrapped  round  the  packing 
groove. 

Action  of  the  Enctioii  Ptunp. 
— (!)  Let  the  barrel  and  the 
an<.'tion  pipe  be  filled  with  air 
down    to  the  water-line,   and 
let  the  bucket  be  at  the  end  of 
the  down  stroke.     Now  r 
the  bucket  to  the  end  of  the 
tip  stroke  by   depressing  the 
pomp  handle.     This  tends  to 
create    a   vacuum    below    the 
delivery  valve ;   therefore,   the 
air  which  filled  the  suction  pipe 
opens  the  suction  valve,  expands,  and  fills  the  whole  volume  of  the 
ban-el.     Consequently,  according  to  Boyle's  law,  iU  pressure  must 
he  diminished  in  the  inverte  ratio  t()  the  enlargement  of  its  volume. 
This  enables  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  force  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  np  the  suction  pipe,  until  the  weight  of  this 
oolamn  of  water  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  between  the  suction  and 
delivery  valve,  faalstice  the  preesure  of  the  outside  atmosphere. 

(2)  In  pressing  the  bucket  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  by  ele- 


CoMMON  SctTios  Pump. 
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vating  the  lumdle,  tin  auction  vftlve  oloaes  and  tlie  delirery  vmlve 
opens,  thereby  permitting  the  oompnssed  aii  in  the  burel  to 
eacapo  through  the  deliverj  valve  into  the  atmoephere. 

(3)  Kaise  and  depress  the  piaton  several  times  so  as  to  produce 
the  above  aotiooB  over  again,  and  thus  gradually  diminish  the 
volnme  of  the  air  in  the  pnmp  to  a  minimum.     Then  vater  will 
have  been  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  up  the  suction 
pipe    and    into  die 
pump,  if  the  bucket 
and  the  valves  are 
tight,  and  if  the  deli- 
very valve  when  at 
the  top  of  ita  stroke 
be  not  more  than  the 
height  of  the  hydro- 
barometric     colnmn 
above  the  water  line 
of  the  well.* 

(1)  The  bucket 
now  works  in  water 
instead  of  in  air;  in 
fact,  the  machine 
pasMB  from  being  an 
air-pump  to  being  a 
water  one.  During 
the  down  stroke  of 
the  piston  water  is 
forced  through  the 
delivery  valve,  and 
during  its  up  stroke, 
this  wator  is  ejected 
through  the  apout ; 
at   the    same    time, 

BELT-DRmw  SnonoH  Pump.  "«"*  "^t«'  '"  ^""^ 

up  through  the  aitC' 

tion  pipe  and  valve  to  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the  receding 

piston.     In  the  case  of  a  common  suction  pump  water  is  therefore 

discharged  ottly  during  the  up  stroke  of  its  piston. 

*  TheoTDtic&lly,  auch  a  pump  should  be  ablo  to  lift  water  from  a  dopth 
«(  34  feet  below  tho  highest  port  of  the  stroke  of  the  dolivcry  valve,  bat 
IKaeticiilly,  owing  to  the  imperfectly  air-tight  fitting  of  the  piston  and  the 
valvee,  it  is  Dot  used  for  withdriiwing  water  from  wella  more  than  20  to  29 
fset  bulow  this  position  of  the  delivery  v&lve.  In  fnot  such  a  pomp  fr»- 
qoently  requirea  a  buqket  or  two  of  water  to  be  poured  into  it  above  Um 
ddiTery  vsSve  in  order  to  moke  it  work  st  all,  if  it  should  have  beem  kA 
Kauiling  tor  aonie  time  without  being  worked. 


'^mwA  1 :  ^^^^'< 
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Belt-driYen  Suction  Pomp. — Wben  we  have  to  raise  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water  during  a  long  time,  then  it  becomes  advisable 
to  apply  power  derived  from  some  prime  mover.  The  foregoing 
figure  illustrates  an  ordinary  suction  pump  driven  by  a  belt,  with 
fast  and  loose  pulleys,  crank  shaft,  and  connecting-rod./  Here  the 
suction  valve  and  the  piston  are  faced 
with  leather  or  india-rubber,  whilst  the 
bucket  valve  is  made  of  brass  and 
ground  to  fit  its  seat.  The  upper  poi> 
tion  of  the  pump  is  fitted  with  a  swivel  Leather  Packing  fob 
head,  so  that  the  pulleys  may  be  placed  Piston  of  Suction  Pubip. 
fiiir  in  line  with  the  driving  pullejs. 

Example  VL — Given  two  simple  bucket  pumps,  each  having 
a  stroke  of  1  foot,  and  cross  area  of  bucket,  !:0  square  inches. 
Suppose  everything  perfectly  air  tight,  and  the  supply  pipe 
^0  square  inches  area  in  one  case,  and  10  square  inches  area  in 
the  other.  Neglecting  Iriction,  you  are  to  compare  the  tensions 
OQ  the  pump  rods  at  ends  of  first  up  stroke  in  each  case,  suppos- 
ing the  bucket  to  be  24  feet  above  free  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  well  when  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke.  The  supply  pipe 
reaches  to  the  under  surface  of  bucket  when  the  latter  is  at  the 
bottom  of  its  stroke. 

Answer. — 

Let  p  =  Pressure    in  lbs.  per  sq,  ft,  on   under  sur£Eice  of 

bucket  at  end  of  first  up  stroke. 

'20 
.,    a  =  Area  of  bucket = t-t-:  sq.  ft. 

144 

„    h  =  Height  of  water  barometer  =  34  ft. 

„   117  =  Weight  of  1  cub.  ft.  of  water  =  62^  lbs. 

„    j;  =  Height  water  rises  in  suction  pipe  for  first  up  stroke. 

First  Case. — Lifting  or  suction  pipe  Jiaving  an  area  eqtud  to 
HuU  of  the  bucket. 

Then  at  end  of  first  up  stroke,  we  get : — 

/W«  of  air  on,  vfper  mrjac»  of  )  ^  ^t,„„,^^^  ^,^^„ 

bucket, j  ^ 

„  „  =^  ahw  lbs (1) 

{Atmoe,    pressure 
of  water 

„  „  =  «  (^<  -  •'•)  ^*'- 

And,  p  ^  (h-  a)  ?x\    ....     (2) 
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Since  there  is  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  air  between  the 
backet  and  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  at  the  end  of 

the  stroke  as  there  was  before  the  stroke  com- 
J^  nienced,  we  may  apply  Boyle's  Law  to  determine 

JmA  ^he  volume  of  air  under  the  bucket  at  end  of 

fuJ  stroke. 

;? o  X  (25  -  x)  =  ah  w  X  24^, 

Substituting,  7>  =  (A  -  re)  w,  from  equation  (2), 
we  get : — 

{h  -a:)  (25  -  x)  =  24  A. 

Since,  h  =  34  ft.,  we  get,  by  substitution,  and 
multiplication : — 

a2  -  59  a;  +  34  =  0. 

__  59  ±  57-83 

•'•  *^   ~  H  it. 


I 


First  Cask. 


The  minus  sign  in  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  this  equation  is  the  only  one  admissible. 


1-17 
jf  =  —     =  -58  fL  or  =  7  inches,  nearly. 


Hence, 


Tension  in  pnmp  rod  =  {''^'^j^'JTJ^ZS^^'^ 


91 


11 


11 


—  ahw  -  a  {h  —  x)w  =  axw, 
20 


144 


X  -58  X  62-5  =  504 lbs. 


Second  Case. — Lifting  or  suction  pipe  having  an  area  equal  to 
half  that  of  the  bucket. 

The  symbols  denoting  the  same  quantities  as  before,  we  get:  — 

Pressure  of  air  on  upper  surface  of  hvx^ket  =^  ah  V3\h^,     .     .     (3) 

Pressure  on  under  surface  of  bucket  =  pa 

„  „  =  a{h-x)w.  .     .     (4) 

Vol  of  air  between  bucket  and  swrface  ^f  \  ^  i  f,  y^  OA. 
waiter  at  beginning  of  stroke      .         .   f       ^ 

„  „  =  12  a  cuh.ft. 

Vol.  of  air  between  bucket  and  surface  of  \  _  i        ^91  _    \  t 

foater  at  end  of  up  stroke  .         .         .  /       ^        '"^  /     «x  i 

>}  f)  •=  i  (26  -  a)  a  cvh.  fi. 
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•'.    By  Boyle's  Law,  we  get : — 

(A  -  a;) w  X  ^(26  -  x)a  =  kw  x  12 «. 

Substituting  A  =  34,  and  simplifying,  we  get:^ 

X'  -  60a;  +  68  =  0 

X  «  1*15  ft.  or » 13*8  inches,  nearly. 
Hence, 
Tension  in  pnmp  rod  =  a  a;  to. 

20 


»» 


144 


xM5x  62-5  =  10  lbs. 


Air  Pnmp. — ^The  figure  on  next  page  is  a  sectional 
elevation  and  outside  plan  ai  the  air  pump  for  the 
1500  horse-power  compound  engines  of  the  S.S. 
"  St.  Rognvald,**  which  are  fully  described  in  the 
Author's  Text-Book  on  Steam  and  Steam  Engines, 
During  the  up  stroke  of  the  pump  bucket  PB, 
condensed  steam  and  vapour  are  drawn  from  the 
surface  condenser  through  the  foot  valve  F  V,  into 
the  space  below  the  bucket,  whilst  any  water  and  Second  Cask. 
vapour  that  may  have  been  lying  above  it,  are 
forced  through  the  delivery  valves  D  V,  into  the  hot  well  H. 
During  the  down  stroke  of  the  bucket,  the  water  and  vapour 
below  it  pass  upwards  through  the  bucket  valves  B  Y,  into  the 
8pace  left  by  the  descending  bucket ;  at  the  same  time,  the  foot 
and  delivery  valves  automatically  close  on  their  scats.  These 
actions  take  place  in  succession  during  each  up  and  down  stroke 
of  the  air  pump-rod  APE,  which  passes  through  an  air-tight 
stuffing  box,  Hnd  is  linked  to  the  piston-rod  crosshead  of  the  high- 
prewure  cylinder  by  short  connecting-rods  and  side  levers. 

The  object  of  placing  the  delivery  valves  on  the  top  of  the  air- 
pump  barrel  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  bucket  valves,  is  to  cause 
a  vacuum  to  be  produced  above  the  latter  during  the  down  stroke 
of  the  bucket,  and  thus  facilitate  their  opening,  as  well  as  to  give 
the  vapour  from  the  condenser  a  free  space  between  these  two  sets 
of  valves  into  which  it  can  expand. 

The  cast-iron  barrel  of  the  air  pump  is  lined  with  a  truly  bored 
brass  chamber  B  Ch,  the  pump  bucket  is  rendered  tight  by  hemp 
rope  packing  H  P,  the  foot  valve  is  readily  inspected  or  removed 
by  unboltinii^  or  lifting  the  foot  valve  cover  F  Y  C,  whilst  the 
whole  is  bolted  securely  to  the  surface  condenser  bracket  S  C|  B, 
and  to  the  circulating  pump  bracket  0  P^  B. 
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Single-acting  Force  Pomp. 
— The  upper  or  outer  end  of 
the  pnmp  barrel  P  B,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stuffiDg-boz  S  B, 
and  gland  G,  through  the  air- 
tight packing  of  which   the 
8(xUd     pump    plunger     P  P^ 
works.    During  the  up  or  out- 
ward stroke  of  the  plunger  & 
vacuum    is    created    in    the 
pump  barrel,  and  oousequentlj 
air  is  expanded  into  it  from 
the  suction  pipe.     This  pipe 
is  attached  to  the  flange  of  the 
suction    valve-box.      During 
the  down  or  inward   stroke 
the  suction  valve  S  Y,  closes, 
and  the  pent-up  air  in  the 
barrel  is  forced  through  the 
delivery   valve    DV.      This. 


Am  Pump  iok  a  Masinx  Enoimjl 


aiNoi-it-Acrixo  roncE  pump.  M3 

action  gnes  on  precisely  iu  the  manaer  Just  explftined  in  the 
t*8e  of  the  suction  pnmp,  until  the  water  rises  into  the  bureL 
Then  the  iuwurd  stroke  of  the  planger  drives  through  the  dellTeij 
vnlve  to  Aoy  desired  height  or  against  any  reasonable  back  Iaa•^ 
•ure,  as  in  tiiu  case  uf  a  feed  pump  for  a  steam  boiler. 

ituth  the  suction 
and    the    delivery  } 

Tulves  uin  made  uf 
brass,  and  tit  accn- 
ntely  into  their 
brass  seats.  The 
covers  to  the  valve 
cheats  are  provided 
wrth  checks  Gh,  to 
prevent  the  valves 
itom  rising  more 
than  the  distance  re- 
quired to  pass  the 
*ater  freely  through 

The  eye  of  the 
plunger  may  he  at- 
tached to  a  connect- 
ing-rod actuated  bj 
a  hand   lever,  aa  in 

"""»«»'"'•'»»■  8I...U...OT.O  Fo«a.  P™,. 

moQ    BBction  pump, 

ur  it  may  be  worked  from  an  eccentric  or  crank  revolved  by  ft 
stoam  enjjine  or  other  motor.  By  vhichever  way  it  is  woriced, 
the  force  applied  to  t^  plnnger  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  friction  between  the  plunger  and  the  packing,  the  resiatanoe 
doe  to  socking  the  water  from  the  source  of  supply,  and  of  driving 
the  same  up  to  the  place  where  it  is  delivered. 

Aa  in  the  case  of  the  suction  pnmp,  the  wato"  is  only  delivered 
dating  each  alternate  stroke  of  the  plunger,  and,  oooaequently,  ia 
an  intermittent  or  pnlsating  fasbioD. 

Very  often  three  pnmpe  of  this  kind  are  combined  in  one,  each 
plunger  being  driven  by  a  sepaiste  crank  on  a  common  shaft,  and 
the  cranks  making  angles  of  120°  with  each  other.     Such  an 

•1 

Uftol 

bsquuter  of  d.     For  the  area  of  bore  =  -—  and  the  equivalent  ai 

valve  open iog  =  TilA.    •'■  "i    =  inlh.    Oi,  h  =  ^. 
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UT*ug«ment  is  called  a  iAroe-tArow  pump,  »nd  givea  a  very  nteady 

Single- acting  Force  Pomp  with  Ball  Valves.— The  following 
illostntion  is  a  mmple  modifiottion  of  the  previous  one,  wherein 
ball  valves  are  BnbHtitnted  for  the  common-circular  three  feathei«d 
type.  The  right-hand  side  fomifi  the  auction  and  the  left-band 
ihe  delivery  ado.     All  the  parts  are  made  extra  thick  and  strong 


SisaiJi-AoriBQ  FoRCK  Pomp  with  Ball  Valtbs. 

to  resifit  RhockH  and  vibratiooR,  and  most  of  the  bolt  holes  have  been 
cored  tn  the  outside  of  the  flanges  for  the  pnrpoee  of  facilitating 
rapid  connection  and  disconnection.     This  form  of  pnmp  is  mnch 
nsod  for  forein;;;  feed-wBt«r  into  stesm  boilers,  &c 
Force  Pmnp  with  Air  Vflssel. — In  the  accompanying  figure  we 
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have  &a  illnBtratiou  of  a  f'urce  iiiimp  with  both  the  unction  and 
tbe  deliTerjr  valves  placed  i<u  one  siile  of  the  pump  barret  and  then 
surmonnted  bj  an  air  vesael.  Tbe  {iluogcr,  iastead  of  being  solid, 
«s  in  the  previoiu  cases,  is  made  up  of  a  hollow  trank  or  burel, 
with  a  oonneoCing-rod  fixn<l  to  an  eye-bolt  at  ita  lower  end. 

Action  of  Ae  Air  Vettxl. — Dnr- 
ing  the  inward  or  delivery  xtroke 
of  the  plnnger  barrel  F  B,  part  of 
tfae  water,  which  is  forced  from 
tbe  b«rrel  B,  goes  np  through 
the  delivery  valve  D  V,  into  the 
delivery  pipe  D  F,  and  the  re- 
iDMnder  enters  tbe  air  vei»el  A  Y, 
and  consequently  cotupreases  the 
air  therein.  During  the  outward 
or  non-delivery  stroke  of  tbe  plun- 
ger tfae  compressed  sir  in  the  air 
vessel  presieB  the  rest  of  the  water 
into  tjie  delivery  pipe.  lu  this 
nmple  way  a  continuous  flow 
of  water    is    maintained  in    the 

delivery  pipe,  and  with  far  \v»b  Forck  Pump  with  Air  Vessel. 
shock,  jar,  and  noise  than  in  the 

previous  cases.  Where  very  smootli  working  is  required,  an  air 
vesnel  is  also  jmt  on  to  the  suction  pipe  S  P.  Should  tbe  air  in  the 
air  vessel  become  entirely  abaovbed  by  the  water,  the  fact  will  be 
noticed  at  once,  by  the  noise  and  the  iutermitteut  delivery.  Then, 
the  pump  should  be  stopped,  the  air  cock  AC  opened,  and  the 
water  run  out.  When  the  air  vessel  is  again  full  of  air,  the  air 
cock  should  be  iihut  aod  the  pump  restarted. 

Continnou a- delivery  Pamps  without  Air  Vessels. — A  fairly  con- 
tinuous delivery  of  wat«r  may  be  obtained  by  making  the  plunger 
of  the  piston  form,  and  the  pump-rod  exactly  half  its  area  ;  for  ' 
Here,  during  the  down  BtiolcF,  half  the  water  expelled  by  the 
piston  P,  from  the  under  side  of  the  pump  barrel  goes  up  the 
delivery  pipe  D  P,  and  the  other  half  is  lodged  above  the  piston, 
to  be  iu  turn  seut  up  the  delivery  pipe  during  the  up  stroke. 
Where  very  high  preasures  are  required,  mich  na  in  the  filling  of 
an  accumulator  ram,  pumps  working  on  tljie  principle,  but  of  the 
following  form,  are  frequently  u>«d.  The  action  is  precii^ly  the  same 
as  in  tbe  one  Just  described,  and  the  same  index  letters  have  been 
used,  BO  that  the  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  uoderatanding 
the  figure.  The  directions  of  inotion  of  the  piston  and  of  the 
ingoing  and  outflowing  water  have  been  marked  by  straight  and 
featherod  arrows  respectively. 
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With  accumulators,  and  for  other  kinds  of  high-pressure  work, 
it  ia  not  adviaabla  to  use  air  veaaela,  because  ;ou  cannot  prevent 
die  water  which  enters  them  absorbing  air  and  carrying  the  same 
with  it  to  the  hjdraulic  machines  where  its  presence  would  be 


objectionable.     If  750  to  1000  . 


r  more  lbs.  preaeure  per 
square  inch  be  gener- 
ated, then  yon  would 
require  a  very  large 
and  strong  air  vessel 
before  it  could  be  of  any 
service.  If  a  pressure  of 
only  750  lbs.  per  square 
inch  were  used,  then, 
since  the  normal  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  is 
15  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


the  a 


1  the  t 


would  be  compressed,  in 
accordance  with  Boyle's 
law,  to  tVV-  or  iz  «f  '•» 
original  volume.  Conse- 
quently, with  an  air 
vessel  of  60  cubic  feet 
internal  capacity,  there 
would  Vje  only  1  cubic 
foot  (if  air  in  it,  when  the 

Doable-acting     Force 

Pnmp The     pumps 

have  hitherto  considered  are  all  single-acting,  ia  toe 


sense  that  they  do  not  both  suck  and  discharge  water  during 
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«m1)  stroko.  This  caa,  however,  be  accomplished  by  having  two 
letn  ot  Buctiou  uud  delivery  vitlveu  placed  ut  each  end  of  the  piiuip 
bure],  U  8h«WD  by  the  ttccompanying  figure.  Here,  during  the 
oetward  stroke  of  the  piiiton  the  pump  draws  water  fi'om  the 
MHirce  of  supply  through  the  iolet  pipe  &nd  auction  valve  S  Vj, 
vhile,  at  the  ranitt  tini«,  the  piston  forced  water  ia  frout  of  it 
through  the  delivery  valve  D  Vj,  and  outlet  pipe.  Duriog  the 
inward  stroke,  suction  takes  place  through  S  V,  and  discharge 
ttirongli  D  V,,  all  as  clearly  shown  by  arrows  in  the   drawing. 


DoFBLE-AOnSQ  FoKCE  PuMP. 

The  valves  are  provided  with  india-nihber  cuebions  I  R,  to  ense 
the  shock  and  minimise  the  jarring  noise  due  to  their  reaction 
and  natural  reverberation  when  they  are  suddenly  opened  and 
closed. 

Donble-acting  Ciicalatiug  Pomp. — The  following  figure  is  ii 
sectional  elevation  and  plan  of  the  circulating  pump  for  the  saniu 
marine  engines  as  the  previously  described  air  punip.  During  the 
npBtroke  of  the  piston  or  piin>p  bucket  P  B,  water  is  drawn  from 
the  sea  through  the  suction  pipe  8  F,  and  the  lower  suction  valvea 
SV,  into  the  lower  jiart  of  the  pump  chamber  P  Ch.  At  the 
same  time,  the  water  from  the  top  part  of  the  chamber  is  forced  u{i 
through  the  upper  delivery  volvey  DV,  along  the  circulating  water 
pipe  C  W  P,  into  the  surface  cniidensi-r  tubes,  and  from  thence  into 
the  sea.  During  the  down-Htroke  of  the  piston,  the  water  which 
had  previously  entered  by  the  bottom  of  the  pump  chamber  is 
forced  through  the  lower  delivery  valves  D  V,  into  the  condenser 
tabe»  and  Ma,  and  at  the  Eame  time,  more  water  is  taken  into  the 
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top  part  of  the  pnmp 
chsmber  from  the  sen 
through  the  apper  sno- 
tion  valves  S  T.  These 
donble  actions  take 
place  in  the  manner 
described  during  esck 
stroke,  so  that  a  stream, 
of  cold  vater  is  kept 
flnwiag through  the  con- 
denser tubes,  io  urder  to 
maintain  a  vacuum  (lur- 
ing the  exliaost  of  tb« 
steam  from  the  low- 
jiressiire  cylinder  on  to 
the  outside  of  the  cooled 
condenser  tubes. 

The  cast-iron  pump 
barrel  of  the  circnlaU 
ing  pnrap  is  lined  'with 
a  truly  bored  brass 
pump  chamber.  The 
pump  [I  i  Eton  is  also 
made  of  bi-ass,  and  is 
rendered  sufficiently 
water-tight  by  the 
simple  device  of  turn- 
ing three  grooves  in 
its  outer  cylindrical 
surface.  The  pnnip- 
rod  passes  through  a 
water-tight  gland  and 
stuffing-box,  and  is  con- 
necled  to  the  recipro- 
cating piston-rod  crowi- 
head  by  links  and  side 
levers,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  air  pump-rod. 
The  whole  is  secnrely 
bolted  to  the  anrhce 
condenser  and  air  pump 
bracketa 

Worthington  Steam 
Pump. — The  perspec- 
tive and  sectional  views 
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of  thu  vell-known  pump,  togetLer  with  the  foUowing  descriptioD, 
vilt  serve  to  explAin  the  conBtniction  and  action  of  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  duplex  ckw  of  steam  pumps  for  feeding  boilers, 
working  accumulators,  and  hoists.  It  in  termed  a  duplex  pump, 
from  the  fact  that  it  coosists  of  two  steam  and  two  water  cylinders 
placed  side  by  side.  The  pumps  draw  water  from  the  aactioa  pipe 
S  F,  and  are  in  this  case  safeguarded  from  shock  on  the  suction 
side  by  an  air  Teesel  S  A  V.  The  water  in  admitted  through  the 
snction  valven  S  Y,,  S  V^  at  each  stroke  respectively,  and  delivered 
by  the  valves  D  V,,  D  Vj,  into  the  discharfie  pi|)e  D  P,  under  the 
smoolhing  aation  of  the  oucbarge  air  vessel  DAY. 


VcKTicAL  Swrnov  or  teb  WaKrarsQ'tov  Stkam  Pcmp. 

The  steam  pistons  and  tbo  pump  plungers  are  directly  connected 
together  by  a  piston-rod,  and  give  a  swinging  motion  to  the  inter- 
mediate long  levers  L,  which  are  attached  by  two  separate  ejundlea 
to  two  shorter  levers  which  work  the  slide  vulve  spindles.  When- 
ever one  of  the  steam  pistons  moves  towards  either  end  of  its  stroke 
Uie  other  piston  is  approaching  the  opposite  end  of  its  stroke,  and 
hj  tlie  oombiuation  of  levers,  piston-rods,  and  spindles  the  slide 
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vklve  of  the  one  Bt«&in  cjlinder  is  actuated  bj  its  neighbour.  The 
slide  valvex  have  neitlier  Up  nor  lead,  but  immediately  the  piston 
of  one  cylinder  covers  one  or  other  of  the  inner  exhaust  porta  tlie 
steam  in  thut  cylinder  in  cushioDcd,  and  thus  tlie  pibtons  are  pre- 
vented from  striking  their  cylinder  covers.  Each  piston  as  it 
reaches  the  end  of  it^  xtroke  automatically  waits  for  ite  slide  val*« 


PEBSFBcmvE  View  of  the  Wobthihotos  She&m  Pumt. 

to  be  moved  by  the  other  piston-rod  befure  it  makes  a  return  stroke. 
By  ibis  arrungcincnt,  the  pump  viilvt^s  have  time  to  cIoho  properly 
<in  their  oeats,  and  h  natural  nmooth  motion  of  the  whole  of  the 
working  |Mirts  taken  place.  There  are  iin  dead  |>oints  in  this  form 
ofdiiplex|iump,coiii<tquentty  it  is  always  ready  to  bestartud  either 
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bj  the  opening  of  the  stop  valve  or  by  the  automatic  action  of  a 
float  conuected  to  the  throttle  valve  by  a  chain  or  rope. 

Pulsometer  Ptunps. — The  very  first  steam  pump,  which  was 
invented  by  Thomas  Savery  in  1698,  had  no  working  parts  except 
the  valves.  This  type  has  been  revived  for  certain  kinds  of  work  in 
pumps  of  the  pulsometer  class,  of  which  Bailey's  *'  Aqua  Thruster" 
is  a  good  example.  It  consists  of  two  long  chambers,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  valve  opening  upwards  at  the  bottom,  and  one 
o[>ening  outwards  at  the  side.  At  the  top  junction  between  these 
two  chambers  there  is  a  flap  valve  which  can  put  either  in  com- 
munication with  a  steam  pipe  while  the  other  is  shut  off  therefrom. 

Now,  suppose  the  right-hand  chamber  to  be  full  of  water  while 
the  left  one  is  full  of  steam,  and  that  the  upper  valve  is  in  the 
position  shown.  Steam  will  enter  the  right-hand  chamber  and 
force  the  water  out  through  the  delivery  valve  at  the  side.  At 
the  same  time  the  steam  in  the  left  compartment  will  be  con- 
densing, and  water  will  therefore  rise  into  it  through  the  bottom 
valve,  provided  the  apparatus  be  not  too  far  above  the  free  surface 
of  the  water.  The  inertia  of  this  water  will  cause  it  to  continue 
in  motion  after  all  the  steam  is  condensed,  and  it  will  therefore 
compress  the  air  that  remains  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  shift  over 
the  valve  to  the  other  side.*  If  there  is  no  air,  then  the  water 
itself  will  strike  the  valve  and  knock  it  over  to  the  other  side. 
The  conditions  of  the  chambers  are  now  interchanged.  Water 
will  be  forced  out  from  the  lefb  one,  and  fresh  water  will  rise  into 
the  other,  and  the  process  begins  again. 

A  large  lossoccuis  in  this  kind  of  pump  through  the  conden- 
sation of  steam  during  the  down  stroke  of  the  water,  and  also 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  steam  is  used  non-expansively.  To 
reduce  the  former  loss  little  cocks  open  into  the  top  of  the  cham- 
bers and  admit  a  little  air  during  the  time  there  is  a  vacuum 
inside.  This  air  prevents  the  steam  from  coming  so  quickly  into 
contact  with  the  water  as  it  otherwise  would  do,  and  thus  reduces 
the  loss  during  admission.     A  slight  escape  of  steam  takes  place 

*  This  is  not  the  common  explanation  of  the  working  of  the  pulsometer 
valve.  It  is — "As  soon  as  the  water  is  lowered  below  the  upper  surface  of 
the  delivery  valve,  steam  blows  through  with  some  violence  and  causes  a 
commotion  and  a  rapid  condensation  in  the  chamber.  The  valve  is  then 
drawn  to  the  right-hand  side. "  This  is  quite  wrong.  The  valve  can  only 
be  shifted  by  being  pnshedj  owinc  to  the  pressure  on  the  closed  side  becora- 
ing  greater  than  that  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
pressure  in  a  chamber  in  direct  communication  with  the  boiler  can  become 
ten  than  that  in  one  where  the  steam  is  already  all  condensed,  and  where 
the  pressure  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.     Besides,  it  is 

Srobable  that  in  steady  working  the  water  never  gets  as  low  as  the 
eHvery  valves. 
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throngh  tliMe  oocks,  as  thejr  are  always  kept  open ;  but  aa  Uieir 
bore  ia  so  very  Binall,  the  loss  ia  less  than  the  gain.  To  diminiah 
the  latter  loss  an  extra  self-acting  valve,  called  the  "grel,"  haa 
been  added  to  some  forms  of  pulsometer  with  the  inteotion  of 
oiitting  off  the  steam  earlier,  and  then  using  it  expansively. 

Pumps  of  this  class  are  exceedingly  handy  for  dealing  with 
dirty  water  and  for  temporary  purposes  owing  to  their  simplici^, 
few  working  parts,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  erected. 
It  is  sufficient  to  suspend  them  by  a  chain  and  connect  them  by  a 
pipe  to  a  portable  boiler.  A  suction  pipe  projects  down  below  the 
water  surface,  and  a  flexible  hose  pipe  will  carry  off  the  discharged 
water.  The  full  page  illustration  shows  the  "Aqua  Thrnster  in 
use  for  pumping  water  from  a  dock  during  its  construction. 

Boots'  Blower. — A  form  of  rotary  pressure  pump,  known  as 
Koota'  Blower,  is  used  for  obtMniog  a  blast  of  air  at  a  moderate 


pressare,  and  for  pumping  liquids.  Two  vanes  rotate  inside  a 
closed  casing,  and  sweep  the  fluid  round  with  them.  They  are 
connected  by  spur  wheels  ontside  so  as  to  be  always  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  they  have  such  a  shape  that  practically 
nothing  is  carried  backwards  at  the  central  paii  of  the  machine. 
They  can  produce  a  higher  pressure  than  an  ordinary  blowing  fan, 
and  are  handier  for  many  purposes  than  a  blower  of  the  cylioder 
and  piston  type.  The  student  should  note  that  this  is  not  a 
oentiifugal  pump  or  fan,  although  there  are  no  reciprocating  parts, 
but  simply  a  rotary  form  of  pressure  pump. 

If  a  fluid  be  forced  through  this  machine,  then  it  will  cause  the 
Tauea  or  teeth  to  rotate ;  henoe  it  will  work  as  a  motor,  and  there- 
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fore  it  ifl  a  rayeriiible  machme.  Munj'  iu^euions  attempts  have 
beea  made  to  produtw  ecouomical  ateam  eogiDes  on  this  principle; 
bat  Ur^7  owing  to  the  difficult;  of  keeping  them  tight,  they 
have  not  been  bo  sucoMsful  as  their  sanguine  inventors  expected.* 
Bramah's  Hjdranlic  Ptbbb.— This  useful  machine  was  invented 
by  Pascal,  bnt  he  could  not  make  the  moving  parts  watertight. 
Braoiab,  about  the  jeai-  179f>,  discovered  a  means  by  which  this 
dJfScul^  was  effectually  overcome ;  and  thus  the  instrument  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  under  his  name.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  figure,  it  consists  of  a  single-acting  force  pump  in 
connection  with  a  strong  cylinder  containi&g  a  plunger  or  ram, 
which  is  forced  outwards  from  the  cylinder  through  a  tight  collar 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  delivered  into  the  cylinder  &om  the 
force  pump. 


■b 


Vebtical  Section  op  a  Siuu.  Brauab  HvooAnuo  Psass. 

After  what  has  been  written  about  force  pumps,  we  need  not 
particularise  about  this  part  of  the  machine,  except  to  say  that 
the  suation  and  delivery  valve  boxes  at  S  V  and  D  V  can  be 
disconnected  from  the  pump,  and  the  valve  cover-checks  removed 
at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  parts,  or  of  regrindiug 
the  valves  into  their  seats.  The  pomp  plunger  PP,  extAuds 
througli  a  stuffing-box  and  gland  tilled  with  hemp  packing,  and  is 
guided  by  a  centrally  bored  bracket  bolted  to  the  top  flange  of  the 

*  See  Lecture  XXXV.  for  Centrifugal  Pumps. 
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pump.  The  lever  L,  fits  through  a  slut  in  this  guide-bar,  whereby 
it  has  an  easy  free  motioD,  when  communicating  the  force  applied 
through  it  to  the  pump  plunger.  The  relief  ralve  RY,  has  a 
loaded  lever  so  adjusted  as  to  rise  and  let  the  water  escape  when 
the  pressure  exceeds  a  certain  amount.  It  may  also  be  used  for 
ascertaining  the  pressure  on  the  object  under  compression,  or  for 
loweriug  the  ram  R,  by  simply  lifting  the  little  lever  and  pressing 
down  the  table  T,  when  the  water  flows  easily  from  the  ram 
cylinder  R  C,  by  the  delivery  pipe  D  P,  and  the  relief  valve.  The 
delivery  pipe  is  made  of  solid  drawn  brass,  and  the  ram  cylinder 
is  carefully  rounded  at  the  bottom  end,  instead  of  being  flat,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  of  the  strongest  shape.*  The  gtiide  pillars 
G  P,  are  securely  bolted  to  the  base  B,  and  to  the  top  cross  girder 
G  G,  by  nuts  and  washers. 

The  cup  leather  packing  C  L, 
deserves  special  attention,  because 
it  formed  the  chief  improvement 
by  Bramah  on  Pascal's  press.  It 
consists  of  a  leather  collar  of  f) 
section,  placed  into  a  cavity  turned 

Cross  Section  of  ORDiNAitv      f '^^  f^^""  ""^^  1  *^^  cylinder,  and 
Leather  Packing.  ^^®P*   *°®re    by  the    gland   of    the 

cylinder  cover. 

This  collar  is  made  from  a  flat  piece  of  new  strong  well-tanned 
leather,  thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  and  forced  into  a  metal  mould 
of  the  requisite  size  and  shape  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  (J  collar. 
The  central  or  disc  portion  of  the  leather  is  then  cut  out,  and  the 
circular  ddges  are  trimmed  up  to  a  sharp  bevel  as  shown. 

The  following  figure  shows  an  enlarged  section  of  Bramah's 
packing  suitable  for  a  huge  press,  where  the  desired  shape  of  the 
leather  collar  L  0,  is  maintained  by  an  internal  brass  ring  B  R, 
and  an  outside  metal  guard  ring  G  R,  resting  on  a  bedding  of 
hemp  H.  It  will  be  observed  at  once,  from  an  inspection  of  this 
figure,  that  the  water  which  leaks  past  the  easy  fit  between  the 
plunger  or  ram  R,  and  the  cylinder  C,  presses  one  of  the  sharp 

*  In  the  case  of  large  cylinders  for  very  great  procures,  the  lower  or 
inner  end  of  the  cylinder  should  be  carefully  rounaed  off,  both  inside  and 
outside.  For,  if  left  square,  or  nearly  square,  the  cr^'^stala  formed  in  the 
casting  of  the  metal  naturally  arrange  themselves  wlulst  cooling  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  an  initial  stress,  and  consequent  weakness,  inviting 
fracture  along  the  lines  joining  the  inside  to  the  outside  corners  of  the 
cylinder  end.  The  severe  shocks  and  stresses  to  which  this  weak  line  of 
division  is  subjected  during  the  working  of  the  press  would  sooner  or  later 
force  out  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  in  the  shape  of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone, 
unless  the  cylinder  had  been  made  unnecessarily  thick  and  heavy  at  the- 
bottom  end. 
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«dge«  of  the  Itnther  collar  ugaiuet  lh«  ram,  nod  the  other  edge 

against  the  side  of  the  bored  cavity  in  the  uoek  of  the  ojrlinder, 

with   a  force  directly  proportional 

to  the  pteware  of  the  water  in  the 

cylinder.     By  this  simple  automatic 

action,  the  greater  the  pressure  in 

the   cylinder  the   tighter  does  the 

leather  collar  grip  the  ram  and  bear 

on  the  cylinders  neck. 

Referriug  again  to  the  figure  of 
tJie  Bmrnah  press,  by  taking  mo- 
menta  about  the  fulcnim  at  F,  we 
obtain  the  pressure  Q,  on  the 
plunger  of  the  force  pump.  Neglect- 
ing weight  of  lever  aud  friction,  we 
get:— 

FxAF-QxBF. 

"*  BF 

Further,  we  know  that  the  statical 
pressure  Q,  is  transmitted  with  un- 
diminished force  to  every  correspoud- 
ing  area  of  the  cross  section  ot  the 
ram.     Hence, 

Q:W: :  area  of  plunger:  area  of  ram. 

W  X  area  of  plunger  =  Q  x  area  of  ram. 

Or,  W   X   Tr2  =  Q    ,:   tK*. 

Where  r  =  mdiua  of  pluDger,  and  R  =  radius  of  rem,  both  in  the 
same  unit.     Substituting  the  previous  value  for  Q,  and  dividing 
each  side  ot  the  equatiou  by  t,  we  get : — 
,„  ..J      P  ..  A  F       „. 


BF^ 

■ 

w  = 

P 

X  AF 

R*      P  X  A  F 

r=  "       BF 

WbM.  D  and  J 
reitjwctivdy. 

Example  VII,- 
'.20iin.,  BF  =  2 

aw 
-In 

the   diameters 

a  small  Bntmah 
,  area  oi  plunger 

ot  the  ra 

prestf,  P 
-  1  M,.  in 
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ram  =  14  sq.  ins.  Find  W,  neglecting  friction  and  weight  of 
lever. 

Answer. — By  the  above  formula  : — 

---       P  X  A  F      R« 

^'— BF   -'^^• 

W  =  ^^^  X  li  =  7,000  lbs. 

Example  YIII. — In  Bramah's  original  press  at  South  Kensing- 
ton the  plunger  is  3  ins.  in  diameter,  and  it  acts  at  a  distance  of  6  ins. 
fi*ora  the  fulcrum,  which  is  at  one  end  of  a  levor  10  ft.  3  ins.  long, 
carrying  a  loaded  scale-pan  at  the  other  end.  What  should  be  the 
pressure  of  the  water  in  the  press  in  order  to  lift  a  weight  of 
3  cwts.  in  the  scale-pan,  neglecting  the  weight  of  the  lever?  Make 
a  diagram  of  the  arrangement.     (S.  and  A.  Exam.,  1892.) 

Answer. — Here  /f  =  3   ins.,  consequently  the  area  of  the 

plunger  =  —  c?2  =  -7854  x  3  x  3  =  7  sq.  ins.,  and  B  F  =  6  ins. ; 

A  F  =  10  ft.  3  ins.  =  123  ins. ;  P  =  3  cwts.  =  3x112  =  336  lbs. 
Now  we  have  to  find  the  pressure  per  sq.  in.  on  the  ram  that  will 
balance  P,  acting  with  the  stated  advantage,  since  the  area  of  the 
ram  is  not  pven. 

By  the  above  formula : — 

_  ^  P  X  AF       area  of  I  sq.  in.  ^  336  x  123       1 
'~       B  F  area  of  plunger  6  7 

Or,  W  =  984  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Hydraulic  Flanging  Press. — As  an  example  of  the  practical 
a]>plicatioh  of  the  Bramah  press  to  modem  boiler- making,  the 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the  form  which  it  takes  when 
used  for  flanging.  It  is  worked  by  a  high-pressure  water  supply 
derived  from  a  central  accumulator,  which  may  at  the  same  time 
be  used  to  work  cranes,  punching,  riveting,  and  other  similar 
machine  tools. 

The  operation  of  flanging  the  end  tube-plates  of  a  locomotive 
boiler  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner : — The  ram  H  is 
lowered  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  H  0,  in  order 
to  leave  room  to  place  the  heated  boiler  plate  on  the  movable  table 
To.  High-pressure  water  is  then  admitted  from  the  central  ac- 
cumulator to  the  auxiliary  cylinders  AC,  thus  forcing  the  side 
rams  S  R,  with  their  table  Tj,  and  the  plate  P  vertically  upwards, 
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until  tb«  upper  sarfaoe  of  the  plate  bears  hard  againHt  the  bearen 
B,  or  internal  part  of  the  dies.  Water  from  the  same  sonrce  is 
DOW  admitted  into  the  hydraulic  oftinder  H  C,  and  forces  up  the 
ram  R  with  its  table  T|,  supporting  oolumns  8  0,  and  the  external 


Larxie  Hydra(flic  Pkess  vob  Fianoino  Botunt  Plat»^" 

•  He  above  Gsure  is  a  reduced  copy  of  one  from  Prof.  Henry  Robinson's 
boob  on  Hydraiaie  Maehinay,  published  by  Mesara.  Charle*  Griffin  k  Co. 
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part  of  the  dies  D,  until  tho  latter  has  quietly  aud  smoothly  bent 
the  heated  edge  of  the  plate  round  the  curved  comer  of  the  intei^ 
nal  bearer  B.  The  ram  B.  is  now  lowered,  carrying  with  it  the 
table  Tj  and  dies  D,  by  letting  out  the  water  from  H  C.  Then 
the  table  T,  with  the  flanged  plate  is  lowered  by  letting  out 
water  from  A  C.  The  plate  is  removed  from  its  table,  allowed  to 
cool,  faced,  placed  in  position  in  the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  marked 
off  for  the  rivet  holes,  drilled,  rimed,  and  riveted  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  student  will  thus  understand  what  a  useful  and 
powerful  tool  a  hydraulic  press  is  to  the  engineer  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  workman  ;  for,  it  can  be  made  to  do  better  work  in  far  less 
time,  and  with  far  greater  certainty,  uniformity,  and  exactitude, 
than  the  boiler-smith  can  turn  out,  with  any  number  of  hammer^ 
men  to  help  him.  It  is  fast  replacing  the  steam-hammer  for 
creesing  work,  and  also  steam  or  belt-driven  punching  and  riveting 
machines,  tteam  cranes,  screw  and  wheel-gear  hoists,  as  well  as 
the  sci'ew  press  for  making  up  bales  of  goods. 

Hydraulic  Jack. — This  is  a  combined  force  pump  and  hydraulic 
press  arranged  in  such  a  compact  form  as  to  be  readily  portable, 
and  applied  to  lifting  heavy  weights  through  short  distances.  It 
therefore  effects  the  same  objects  ms  the  screw-jack,  but  with  leas 
manual  effort  and  with  greater  mechanical  advantage. 

The  base  on  which  the  jack  rests  is  continued  upwards  in  the 
form  of  a  cylindrical  plunger,  so  as  to  constitute  the  ram  of  the 
hydraulic  cylinder  H  C.  Along  one  side  of  this  ram  there  is  cut  a 
grooved  parallel  guide  slot  OS,  into  which  fits  a  steel  set  piu, 
screwed  through  the  centre  of  a  nipple  cast  on  the  side  of  the 
cylinder  (not  shown  in  the  drawings)  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  latter  up  and  down  without  allowing  it  to  turn  round.  The 
top  of  the  ram  has  bolted  to  it  a  water-tight  aup  leather  C  L,  by 
means  of  a  large  washer  and  screw-bolt. 

The  action  of  this  cup  leather  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
leather  collar  in  the  cylinder  of  the  Bramah  press  already  de- 
scribed; but  it  has  only  to  be  pressed  by  the  water  in  one  direction 
— viz.,  against  the  sides  of  the  truly-bored  cast-steel  cylinder, 
instead  of  against  both  the  ram  and  the  cylinder  neck,  as  in  the 
former  case.  The  head  H  aud  upper  portion  of  the  machine  is 
of  square  section,  and  is  screwed  on  to  the  hydraulic  cylinder  in 
the  manner  shown  by  the  figure.  It  contains  a  water  reservoir 
W  R,  which  may  be  filled  or  emptied  through  a  small  hole  by 
taking  out  the  screw  plug  S  P.*     In  the  centre  line  of  the  head- 

*  This  screw  plug  S  P  is  slackened  back  a  little  to  let  the  air  in  or  out 
of  the  top  of  the  water  reservoir  when  working  the  jack.  There  is  gene- 
rally another  and  separate  screw  plug  opening  for  filling  or  emptying  the 
water  reservoir,  quite  independent  of  the  above-mentioned  one,  which  is 
used  in  this  case  for  both  purposes. 


f  =  -  =  =  = 


5i.ga!cjp.> 


Xbe  Hvsbauuo  Jack. 
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piece  there  is  placed  a  small  force  pump,  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  screwed  into  the  centre  of  the  upper  end  of  the  hydraulic  cylin- 
der. This  pump  is  worked  by  the  up-and-down  movement  of  a 
handle  placed  on  the  squared  outstanding  end  of  the  turned  crank 
shaft  C  S.  To  the  centre  of  the  crank  shaft  there  is  fixed  a  crank 
C,  which  gears  with  a  slot  in  the  force-pump  plunger  P,  and  thus 
the  motion  of  the  handle  is  communicated  to  the  pump  plunger. 
By  comparing  the  right-hand  section  of  the  water  reservoir,  and 
the  section  on  the  line  A  B^  with  the  vertical  left-hand  section  of 
the  jack,  it  will  be  seen  where  the  inlet  and  delivery  valves  I  V 
and  D  Y  are  situated.  On  raising  the  pump  plunger  P,  water  is 
drawn  from  W  R  into  the  lower  end  of  the  pump  barrel  through 
I  y,  and  on  depressing  the  plunger  this  water  is  forced  through 
the  delivery  valve  D  Y,  into  the  hydraulic  cylinder,  thus  causing  a 
pressure  between  the  upper  ends  of  the  cylinder  and  the  ram,  and 
thereby  forcing  the  cylinder,  with  its  grooved  head  H,  and  foot- 
step S,  upwards,  and  elevating  whatever  load  may  have  been 
placed  thereon.  Both  the  inlet  and  outlet  valves  are  of  the  kind 
known  as  **  mitre  valves."  They  have  a  chamfer  cut  on  one  or 
more  parts  of  their  turned  spindles,  so  as  to  let  the  water  in  and 
out  along  these  channels.  The  valves  are  assisted  in  their  closing 
action  by  small  spiral  springs  S  S,  bearing  in  small  cups  or  hollow 
centres,  as  shown  more  clearly  in  the  case  of  D  Y  by  the  eulai^ged 
section  on  A  B. 

When  it  is  desired  to  lower  the  jack,  the  relief  valve  R  V  is 
screwed  back  and  the  water  is  thus  allowed  to  be  forced  up  again 
into  W  R. 

Example  IX. — Mr.  Croydon  Marks,  in  his  book  on  Hydraulic 
Machinery y  illustrates  and  describes  another  method  of  lowering 
the  jack-head  (first  introduced  by  Mr.  Butters,  of  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich),  where,  by  a  particular  arrangement,  the  inlet 
and  delivery  valves  are  acted  upon  by  an  extra  defiression  of  the 
handle,  and  consequent  movement  of  the  pump  plunger.  He  also 
gives  the  main  dimensions,  with  a  drawing,  of  the  standard  4-ton 
pattern  as  used  by  the  British  Government,  where  the  ram  has  a 
diameter  D  =  2  ins.,  the  pump  plunger  a  diameter  d=\  in. ;  and  the 
ratio  of  the  leverage  of  the  handle  to  the  crank  is  16  to  1.  There- 
fore, i'rom  the  previous  formula  we  find  that : — 

rm.    mi,         -7  .^  W      AF      D2      16      22      64 

The  Theorettcal  Advantage  =  "p-  =  ^-p  ^^^T  ^p~X' 

And  he  instances  two  trials  by  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  the  Inspector- 
general  of  Ordnance  Factories,  to  determine  the  efiiciency  of  these 
jacks,  where,  with  a  pressure  on  the  end  of  the  working  handle  of 
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76  Jbfl.,  the  theoretical  load  should  have  been  76  lbs.  x  theoretical 
advantage  «  76  x  64  =  4,864  lbs.,  instead  of  which  it  was  only 
3,738  lbs.  :— 

4,864  lbs.  :  3,738  lbs.  :  100  :  ic. 

^                     3,738  X  100       __  X     «  . 

Or,  X  « j-^ai —  =  77  per  cent,  efficiency. 

4,o04 

In  a  second  trial,  a  load  of  1,064  lbs.  required  a  pressure  of 
22  lbs.  on  the  handle,  and  consequently  the  efficiency  at  this 
lighter  load,  as  might  be  expected,  was  less,  or  only  74  per  cent. 

Example  X. — With  a  hydraulic  jack  of  the  dimensions  given 
above,  and  of  77  per  cent,  efficiency,  it  is  desired  to  lift  a  load  of 
4  tons ;  what  force  must  be  applied  to  the  lever  handle  f 

AuBWBR. — By  the  previous  theoretical  formula  : — 

W  = 


P  = 


But  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  only  77  per  cent.,  consequently 
140  lbs.  is  77  per  cent,  of  the  force  required : — 

77  :  100  :  :  140  lbs.  :  x  lbs. 

140  X  100       ,o,  o,  ,. 
X  = =;; =  181 -81  lbs. 

77 

Example  XI. — Show,  with  the  aid  of  sectional  sketches,  the 
construction  of  the  ordinary  hydraulic  lifting  jack.  If,  in  such 
a  machine,  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  lever  or  handle  is 
12  to  1,  and  the  diameter  of  the  lifting  ram  is  2  inches,  while 
the  diameter  of  the  plunger  is  |  of  an  inch,  what  weight  can  be 
lifted  theoretically  when  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  is  applied  to  the 
lever  handle)     (^.  &  A.  Exam.,  1891.) 

Answer. — The  hydraulic  jack  has  been  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  this  lecture. 

Let  D  s  Diameter  of  ram  •«  2  inches. 
„      rf=  „  plungers  I  inch. 

„      n  »  Mechanical  advantage  of  lever  =  12  :  !• 
„     P  es  Effort  applied  at  end  of  lever  =  50  lbs. 
„    W  «  Weight  raised. 


p 

X  AF 
BF 

D2 

w 

'  X  BF 
A  F 

c/2 

""   D2 

4 

X  2,240 
16 

X    1 
X 

12 

22  " 

140  lbs 
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If  Q  denotes  the  pressure  on  the  plunger,  caused  by  the 
effort  F  applied  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  then : — 


But, 


W        area  of  ram        D* 
Q     area  of  plunger     d^* 

w    pg 


This  is  a  formula  giving  the  relation  between  W,  P,  n,  D, 
and  df  which  is  also  true  for  the  hydraulic  press. 

Substituting  the  above  values  in  this  formula,  we  get : — 

W  22 


50x12     (1)2* 

W  «  3,134  lbs.,  or  =  14  tons,  nearly. 

Hydraulic  Bear.—This  is  another  very  useful  application  of  the 
hydraulic  press  and  force  pump.  It  is  used  in  every  shipbuilding- 
yard  and  bridge-building  works.  By  comparing  the  drawing  with 
the  index  to  parts,  it  may  be  seen  that  its  construction  and  action 
are  similar  to  the  hydraulic  jack  just  described  in  full  detail,  and 
we  need  say  nothing  more  than  direct  the  student's  attention  to 
the  action  of  the  raising  cam,  and  to  the  means  by  which  the  appa- 
ratus is  lifted  and  suspended.  In  order  to  raise  the  punch  P,  for 
the  admittance  of  a  plate  between  it  and  the  die  D,  the  relief 
valve  II  y,  must  first  be  turned  backwards,  and  the  lever  L, 
depressed.  This  causes  the  corner  of  the  i-aising  cam  R  C,  to  force 
the  hydraulic  ram  H  R,  upwards,  and  the  water  from  the 
hydraulic  cylinder  H  0,  back  into  the  water  reservoir  W  R.  The 
relief  valve  R  Y,  may  now  be  closed  and  the  plate  adjusted  in 
position.  Then  the  pump  lever  P  L,  can  be  worked  up  and  down 
until  the  punch  P,  is  forced  through  the  plate,  and  the  punching 
drops  thi'ough  the  die  hole  D,  in  the  metal  frame  M  F,  to  the 
ground,  or  into  a  pail  placed  beneath  to  receive  it. 

The  whole  bear  is  suspended  by  a  chain  (worked  by  a  crane  or 
other  form  of  lifting  tackle)  attached  to  a  shackle,  whose  bolt 
passes  through  a  cross  hole  in  the  back  of  the  metal  frame  M  F, 
just  above,  but  a  little  to  the  front  of,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
machine.  This  hole  and  shackle  are  not  shown  in  the  drawing, 
but  the  student  can  easily  utiderstand  that  the  hole  would  be 
bored  a  little  above  where  the  letters  R  C,  appear  on  the  side  view, 
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BDd  that  the  chain  would  pass  cl«ar  of  the  pump  lever,  f 
irorke  well  to  the  right-hand  aide  of  the  bear. 


BiDK  View  auk  Skction.  End  View  and  Sbctios. 

Thc  Htdbaduo  Beak,  or  Foktablb  Pdhchiho  Machwe. 


F  L  rci»«aeDt«  Pomp  lever. 
"  "  Crank  shaft. 

Cnuik. 

Pump  plnoger. 

Water  reservoir. 

Inlet  valve. 

Delivery  valve. 


WR 
IV 
DV 
BV 


Belief  valve. 


E  C  reprceenta  Hydraulic  cylinder. 
C  L         „         Cup  leather. 
H  R         „         Hj-draulic  ram. 
"  "  Raising  cam. 

Lever  for  RC. 


MF 


Dieri 
Metal  frame. 


L«ad-coTerij)g  Cable  Press.  —  Hydmulio  pre^es  are  ddv 
employed  for  making  lead  pipes,  and  for  covering  electric  light 
cablet)  with  a  close-fittiog  tube  of  lead.  For  the  former  purjMse 
the  lv*d  is  heat«d  until  it  is  Dearlf  melted  in  a  strong  chamber 
from  wliich  it  ia  forced  hy  rams  to  aq«irt  through  a  die  at  the  top 
of  the  machine.  A  mandrel  projects  into  the  centre  of  the  die, 
and,  eonseqnently,  the  lead  iBsuea  as  u  continuouB  tube. 

The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  a  press  for  covering  electric 
cables  with  lead  in  this  manner,  as  carried  out  by  Mesiirs.  Siemens 
Brothers,  at  their  Wwlwich  works.  It  consists  eMsentially  of  a 
nceiver  in  which  two  nmu  work,  and  which  oontains  a  mandrel 
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and  matriocb  The  lead  b  melted  in  the  meltiDg  pot  at  the  top  hj 
gas  or  petroleum,  and  is  then  poured  into  the  receiver  below. 

The  cable  eutera  at  one  side  of  the  receiver,  and  inwaes  through 
the  mandrel  and  leaves  at  the  other,  while  as  soon  as  the  rams 
bc^in  to  force  their  waj  into  the  receiver,  the  lead  casing  is  formed 
round  tbe  cable. 

The  matrice  can  be  so  nicely  adjusted  by  means  of  steel  cones, 
that  a  lead  casing  of  perfectly  uQiform  thickuesd  of  a  fraction  of  a 
niillimetre,  can  be  obtained.     An  excellent  feature  of  this  press  i^ 


PKEsa  roB  CovERiHO  Cablbs  witb  Lead,  bt  Fried.  Kkdpf  GatrsuKWEKK, 
Gekmahy. 

that  it  possesses  two  rams  which,  by  distributing  the  pressure  more 
uniformly,  ensure  a  more  regular  casing  thsn  is  possible  with  only 
one,  SB  is  nsnally  the  case.  The  two  rams  are  connected  together 
by  an  adjusting  appsratus  so  that  they  will  both  move  forward  at 
the  same  rate.  The  mandrels  and  matrices  can  easily  be  changed 
to  suit  cables  whose  diametere  range  from  ^  in.  to  2|  ins. 
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HydranUc  Accnmnlator. — The  demand  for  hydraalic  power  to 
'Work  elevators,  cranes,  swing  bridges,  dock  gates,  presses,  punching 
and  riveting  machines,  «bc,  being  of  an  intermittent  nature — at 
one  moment  requiring  a  full  water  supply  at  the  maximum  pres- 
sure, and  at  another  a  medium  quantity,  whilst  in  many  cases  all 
the  machines  may  be  idle — it  is  evident  that  if  an  engine  with 
pumps  were  devoted  to  supplying  this  demand  in  a  direct  manner, 
the  power  thereof  would  have  to  be  equal  to  the  greatest  require- 
ments of  the  plant,  and  would  have  to  instantly  answer  any  and 
every  call  from  the  same.  In  the  case  of  a  low-pressure  supply,  as 
for  lifts,  this  difficulty  is  best  overcome  by  placing  one  tank  in  an 
elevated  position  at  the  top  of  the  hotel  or  building  where  the  lift 
is  required,  and  another  tank  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  flat. 
Then  a  small  gas  engine  working  a  two  or  three-throw  pump,  or  a 
Worthington  duplex  steam  pump,  may  be  used  to  elevate  the 
water  more  or  less  continuously  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  tank. 
The  "  head  "  of  water  in  the  elevated  tank  will,  if  sufficient,  work 
the  lift  at  the  required  speed,  and  the  discharged  water  from  the 
hydraulic  cylinder  will  enter  the  lower  tank,  to  be  again  sent 
ronnd  on  the  same  cycle  of  operations.  Should  the  lift  be  stopped 
for  any  considerable  time,  then  a  float  in  the  upper  tank,  connected 
by  a  rope  or  chain  with  the  shifting  fork  for  the  belt-driven  pumps 
(in  the  case  of  the  gas  engine)  will  force  the  belt  over  on  to  the 
loose  pulley,  or  shut  off  the  steam  from  the  Worthington  pump. 
And  when  the  water  falls  in  the  upper  tank,  the  float  will  cause  a 
reverse  movement  of  the  rope  and  shift  the  belt  to  the  tight  pulley, 
or  open  the  steam  valve,  and  so  start  the  pump:). 

When  the  pressures  required  are  great,  such  as  for  cranes,  &c., 
where  700  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  is  considered  a  very  medium 
pressure,  an  elevated  tank  would  be  out  of  the  question,  for  it 
would  have  to  be  fully  1600  feet  high  in  order  to  exert  this  force 
and  to  overcome  friction.  Under  these  circumstances  recourse  is 
had  to  a  very  simple  and  compact  arrangement  called  an  accumu- 
lator, of  which  we  here  give  a  lecture  diagram,  without  any 
details  of  cocks  or  valves,  and  automatic  stopping  and  starting 
gear.  A  steam  engine,  or  other  motor,  works  a  continuous  delivery 
pump,  of  the  combined  piston  and  plunger  type,  without  an 
air  vessel,  as  already  illustrated  in  this  lecture.  The  water  from 
the  pump  enters  the  left-hand  branch  pipe  leading  into  the 
foot  of  the  accumulator  cylinder,  and  forces  up  the  accumulator 
ram  with  its  crosshead  or  top  T-piece  and  the  attached  weight  or 
dead  load,  until  the  ram  has  reached  nearly  to  the  end  of  its  stroke. 
Then  the  top  of  the  T-piece,  or  a  projecting  bracket  on  the  side  of 
the  wrought-iron  cylinder  containing  the  dead  load,  engages  with 
and  lifts  a  small  weight  attached  to  a  chain  passing  over  a  pulley 
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fixed  to  the  guide  frame  or  to  the  vail  of  the  accumulator  house. 

This  chain  b  coanected  directly  to  the  throttle  valve  of  the  steam 

Biipply  pipe,  or  to  the  belt-ahiftiog  gear  if  the  pump  is  driven 

by  belt  geariD^,   and    being    provided    with    a    counter- weii^ht, 

the  motor  and  pump  are  automatically  Htopp^d  by  the  raising  of 

the  weight  and  the  chain  in  the  accumulator  house.     Should  the 

water  which  has  been  forced 

into  the  accumulator  cylinder 

be  DOW  used  by  a  crane  or 

other  machine,  the   load  on 

the  ram  cansea  it  to  follow  up 

and  keep  a  constant  premure 

on  the  water.     The  starting 

weight  falls  as  the  receding 

T-piece  or  bracket  descends, 

J  and  thna  pulls   the  starting 

i  chain,  and   opens  the  steam 

•S  engine  throttle  valve,  or  shifts 

fthe  belt  from  the  loose  to  the 
fixed  pulley,  and  agun  nets 
the  pump  to  work.  Should 
the  hydraulic  miichines  be 
working  coutinuoualy,  then 
the  pump  is  kept  going,  for 
the  wat«r  from  it  passpa 
directly  on  to  the  machines, 
PmM  Aod  only  the  surplus  wat«r 

PUMP  finds  its  way  into  the  accuma- 

lator  cylinder  if  the  pump's 
supply  exceeds  the  demand  of 
the  machines  for  water. 

The  annular  cylinder  of 
wrought  iron  is  generally  tilled 
with  scrap  iron,  iron  slag, 
sand,  or  other  inexpe naive 
lularoylmderoj  wrought  heavy  material.  Theaccumn- 
D  and  suBpeuded  iram  the  ,  .  -^  ...  i  n  > 
top  of  T-pieceor  orosshead.  ^^^'  cylinder  A  C,  has  _  a 
stufGng-box  and  gland  at  its 
npper  end.  A  coil  of  hemp  woven  into  a  firm  rectangular  section 
ftnd  ameared  with  white  lead  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
stuffing-box.  The  gland  is  screwed  down  on  the  top  of  this  packing 
notil  at  the  normal  prewnre  the  water  in  the  cylinder  cannot  leak 
past  it.  Cnp  leather  packing  is  seldom  used  for  this  simple  form 
of  accumulator ;  just  the  ordinary  packing  that  would  be  used  for 
pump  rods  is   found   to  answer  all  requirements.     Thia  is  the 


Th«  Hydbjiplic  Accumulator. 

Index  to  Pahts. 

AC  for  AociuDulator  cvUnder. 

AP  „  Accumulator  plunger  ur  ram. 

W  „  Weight  or  load  coutoined  in 

annular  oylinder  of  wrought    ' 
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simplest  form  of  accumulator  which  we  have  here  described,  but 
other  forms  will  be  illustrated  in  the  next  lecture. 

Example  XI L — Describe  and  sketch  in  section  an  hydraulic 
accumulator,  showing  how  the  ram  is  kept  tight  in  the  cylinder. 
An  hydraulic  press,  haTing  a  ram  16  inches  in  diameter,  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  accumulator  which  has  a  ram  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  is  loaded  with  50  tons  of  ballast ;  what  is  the  total  pressure 
on  the  ram  of  the  press?    (S.  k  A.  Exam.,  1892.) 

Akswbb. — The  first  part  of  the  question  is  answered  by  the 
previous  figure  and  by  the  text. 

By  Pascal's  Law  the  pressure  per  square  inch  in  the  accumulatoi 
is  equal  to  the  pressu/re  per  sqitare  inch  in  the  hydraulic  press. 
Consequently  : — 

7'oUU  Pressure  on  Frees  Cross  Area  0/ Press  Bam 


ToUd  Load  on  Accumulator     Cross  Area  of  Accumulator  Ram, 

5u      4  V4         y        8* 


^      50  X  16  X  16      nmx  i. 

P  = ^ — 5 =  200  tons. 

0x0 

Hydranlio  Granes. — Another  very  common  application  of 
hydraulic  power  is  the  working  of  cranes  for  handling  goods  at 
wharves,  warehouses,  or  railway  dep6ts,  and  we  illustrate  a 
simple  one  for  the  latter  purpose  In  this  crane,  the  lower 
part  of  the  pillar  forms  the  cylinder  for  a  ram  H  R,  which  carries 
a  pulley  M  P,  at  its  upper  end  and  is  actuated  by  the  water 
pressure.  A  chain,  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  crane  pillar,  passes 
over  this  pulley  and  then  round  two  fixed  ones  F  P,  before  going  to 
the  jib  pulley.  Hence,  when  the  ram  is  forced  up,  the  chain  will 
be  pulled  up  twice  as  far.  A  small  slide  valve,  actuated  by  the 
handle  V  H,  controls  the  supply  of  water  to  the  hydraulic 
cylinder.  By  means  of  this  valve,  the  cylinder  is  put  into 
communication  with  either  the  pressure  or  the  exhaust  pipe,  or  it 
may  be  out  off  from  both.  The  weight  of  the  ram  and  load 
attached  to  the  hook  H,  are  utilised  to  drive  out  the  water  on  the 
return  stroke. 

Hydraolio  Wall  Crane. — Our  next  figure  shows  a  ci'ane  on  the 
same  principle  fixed  to  the  wall  of  a  warehouse  or  shed.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  motion  of  the  ram  is  magnified  eight  times  by 
placing  four  pulleys  side  by  side  on  the  end  of  the  large  ram  which 
here  moves  downwards.     The  slewing  of  this  crane  is  also  accom- 
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plialied  by  hydr&uiic  tneunB  lu  Ibllows : — Each  end  of  &  chain, 
which  pMKges  roiiDd  a  wheel  at  the  bottom  of  the  crane,  is  taken 
over  a  pulley  on  a  Bejiarate  email  ram,  and  then  fixed  to  the  frame- 
work. Matters  are  so  aiTanged,  that  when  chese  two  sniHller  rami 
are  at  their  half  strokes  the  crane  projects  at  right  anglex  t»  the 
waU.  If  water  be  admitted  below  one  of  the  rams  that  end  uf  the 
chain  is  forced  up  and  the  crane  is  hauled  ronnd.  At  the  same 
time,  the  other  ram  is  pulled  down  by  the  chain  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  bring  the  crane  back  whf  n  required. 

Movable  Jigger  HoiBt.— For  lilting  light  loads,  gay  onder  a  ton, 


MOVABtK  JlOCER  HOBT  BV  W.  H,   BAILBT  &  Co.,  t/TD.,  MaNCHESTKH. 

fi'om  a  ship's  hold,  jigger  hoiats  are  often  employed.  The  lifting 
chain  or  rope  is  wound  on  the  lai^  drum,  while  the  ram  actnates 
another  chain  coiled  on  a  email  drum  on  the  same  axis.     Oonse- 
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qnently,  the  load  ia  lifted  very  rapidly,  as  the  motion  is  magnified 
first  by  the  sheaves  on  the  ends  of  the  i-am  and  cylinder,  and  then 
by  the  wheel  and  axle  arrangement.  The  jigger  stands  on  the 
quay  and  the  lifting  chain  passes  over  a  pulley  hung  from  one  of 
the  ship's  derricks.  The  valve  gear  can  be  worked,  if  desired,  by 
a  rope  from  the  ship's  deck. 

Double  Power  Hydraolic  Crane.— A  disadvantage  of  hydraulic 
pressare  apparatus  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  same  amount  of  water  is 
used  with  a  light  load  as  with  a  heavy  one,  any  surplus  energy 
being  consumed  in  fluid  friction.  To  reduce  this  loss  Lord 
Armstrong  employed  a  combined  ram  and  piston  as  shown  in  the 
figure  on  next  page. 

With  the  valves  in  the  position  shown,  both  ends  of  the  cylinder 
are  in  communication  with  the  supply  pipe,  and  the  ram  is  moved 
forward  by  the  pressure  on  the  difference  between  the  areas  of  the 
piston  and  ram.  The  water  used  also  corresponds  to  this  differ- 
ence of  area  because  that  in  the  right-hand. end  of  the  cylinder  is 
forced  round  to  the  left,  and  only  the  remainder  comes  from  the 
accumulator.  Now,  if  we  require  to  lift  a  greater  load  than  the 
<;rane  will  raise  under  these  conditions,  Vg  must  be  closed  and  V^ 
opened.  This  allows  the  water  at  the  front  of  the  piston  to  escape, 
and  we  get  the  full  pressure  on  the  back  of  the  piston.  To  lower 
the  load,  V^  is  closed  and  Vg  opened.  Then,  the  water  escapes 
from  the  lett  of  the  piston  partly  to  the  exhaust  and  partly  to 
the  other  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  relief  valve  allows  a  little 
water  to  escape  back  to  the  supply  pii>e  whenever  the  pressure 
in  the  valve  chamber  rises  above  that  of  the  accumulator,  owing 
to  the  sudden  closing  of  the  outlet  valve.  This  gear  is  designed 
Ik)  work  horizontally  in  a  chamber  sunk  into  the  ground  below  the 
crane. 

Hydranlio  Capstan. — When  a  continuous  rotary  motion  is  re- 
quired from  hydraulic  power,  the  usual  method  is  to  put  three 
single-acting  oscillating  cylinders  in  symmetrical  [positions  round 
the  shaft,  with  all  three  pistons  acting  on  one  crank  pin,  while 
the  motion  of  the  cylinder  itself  uncovers  the  openings  for  the 
inflow  and  exit  of  the  water  at  the  proper  time.  As  an  example, 
we  illustrate  a  hydraulic  capstan  for  use  on  dock  quays.  In  this 
one  there  are  four  cylinders  with  their  mid  ix)sitions  90*^  apart. 
A  plunger  in  each  acts  on  the  crank  below  the  capstan.  The 
water  enters  and  leaves  by  passages  in  the  trunnions  on  which  the 
-cylinders  swing,  and  these  jias»ages  are  opened  at  the  right  moment 
by  the  oscOlation  of  the  cylinder 
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Lectors  XXXIII.— Qusstioms. 

1.  One  side  of  a  reservoir  has  a  slope  of  12  vertical  to  5  horizontal ;  what 
is  the  whole  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  50  feet  of  its 
length,  when  the  depth  of  the  water  is  12  feet  ?    ^ns.  243,750  lbs. 

2.  In  an  empty  dock  the  water  is  level  with  the  sill  at  the  lowermost 
edge  of  the  dock  gate,  the  level  uf  the  water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gate  bein^  10  feet  above  the  sill.  The  dock  gate  is  10  feet  wide,  find  the 
pressure  in  pounds  on  the  dock  gate.  If  the  water  were  at  a  level  of  5  feet 
in  the  dock,  the  level  oatside  being  the  same  as  before,  how  much  would 
the  pressure  on  the  sate  be  relieved  ?    Ana,  31,250  lbs. ;  7,812*5  lbs. 

3.  State  Archimedes*  principle.  A  cylindrical  can  is  6  inches  in  diameter 
and  30  inches  deep,  ana  is  required,  when  empl^,  to  stand  in  a  bath  of 
water  30  inches  deep  without  being  lifted  up.  To  what  weight  must  the 
can  be  loaded,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  oi  water  being  62{  lbs.  ?  Ans, 
30-679  lbs. 

4.  A  rectangular  tank,  4  feet  square,  is  filled  with  water  to  a  height  of  3 
feet.  A  rectangular  block  of  wokkI,  weighing  125  lbs.,  and  havin^r  a  sec- 
tional area  of  4  square  feet,  is  placed  in  the  tank,  and  floats  with  its  sides 
vertical  and  with  this  section  horizontal.  How  much  does  the  water  rise 
in  the  tank,  and  what  is  now  the  pressure  on  one  vertical  side  of  the  tank  ? 
Ans.  2  inches ;  1,253  lbs.     (S.  ft  A.  Exam.,  1892.) 

5.  The  total  force  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  a  piston  is  the  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  cylinder  multiplied  by  the  pressure.  Why  is  this  so, 
the  piston  not  having  a  plane  surface  ?    (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1S98.) 

6.  An  escape  valve,  loaded  partly  by  a  weight  and  partly  by  a  spring, 
is  fitted  to  a  main  conveying  water  under  pressure,  and  is  required  to  open 
automaticallv  when  the  water  pressure  rises  above  a  certain  amount. 
Sketch  and  describe  the  construction  of  such  a  valve  when  arranged  on  the 
double  beat  principle,  and  explain  clearly  the  hydrostatic  pnnciple  in- 
volved therein.     (S.  &  A.  Exam.,  1890.) 

7.  Prove  that  when  a  thin  spherical  shell  is  exposed  to  the  bursting 
pressure  of  gas  or  liquid  the  stress  in  the  material  is  half  as  ffreat  as  that 
within  the  curved  surface  of  a  thin  cylindrical  shell  exposed  to  the  like 
pressure,  each  shell  being  of  the  same  thickness  and  diameter.  (S.  &  A. 
Exam.,  1891.) 

8.  Sketch  a  combined  plunger  and  bucket  pump  with  index  of  parts,  ex- 
plaining its  use  and  action,  also  sketch  its  application  to  the  lifting  of 
water  from  deep  mines.  Suppose  a  pump  raises  5,000  gallons  ever^  half 
minute  from  a  depth  of  600  feet  with  .30  per  cent,  loss  in  system,  what  is  the 
horse-power  required  ?    Ans.  l, 874  H.  P. 

9.  Describe  a  force  pump  for  supplying  water  to  the  accumulator  of 
hydraulic  cranes.     Sketch  a  section  through  the  plunger  and  valves. 

10.  Sketch  and  describe  a  force  pump  having  a  solid  pinner,  showing  the 
construction  of  the  valves.  The  diameter  of  the  plunger  is  24  inches,  and 
it  is  driven  by  a  crank  2  inches  in  length  making  30  revolutions  per  minute. 
Find  the  cub.  ins.  of  water  pumped  in  5  minutes.    Ans.  2,945  cub.  ins. 

1 1 .  Describe  and  illustrate  by  a  longitudinal  section,  and  such  other  views 
as  may  be  necessary,  the  construction  and  action  of  a  double-acting  pump 
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and  its  valves,  sapposing  the  pump  cvlinder  to  be  of  34  iochea  iDterDal 
diameter,  aod  to  work  at  a  pressure  of  700  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Of  what 
materials  would  the  several  parts  be  constructed  ?  (S.  &  A.  Exam.,  1893.) 

12.  A  vertical  single-acting  pump  has  to  elevate  water  50  fathoms.  The 
bore  of  the  pump  is  6  inches ;  stroke,  H  feet ;  number  of  up  strokes,  10  per 
minute.'  Find  (a)  tke  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  pump  backet  when 
it  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke ;  {h)  the  weight  of  water  discharged  per 
minute;  (c)  the  horse-power  of  the  engine  required  to  drive  the  pump, 
supposiing  30  per  cent,  of  the  engine-power  to  be  lost  by  friction,  &c. 
Sketch  an  arrangement  of  the  kind.  Ans,  (a)  130*28  lbs.  per  square  inch ; 
(6)  736-31  lbs.;  {c)  966  H.P. 

13.  Give  any  method  with  which  you  are  acquainted  whereby  the  valves 
in  a  pumping  engine  may  be  relieved  from  the  shock  due  to  the  inertia  of 
the  water  in  the  mains. 

14.  A  pump  for  exhausting  air  from  a  receiver  has  a  solid  piston  and  one 
valve  in  the  casing.  Describe,  with  a  sketch,  the  construction  of  the 
pnmp,  and  explain  the  nature  of  the  improved  form  known  as  Sprengel's 
pomp,  where  a  small  portion  of  mercury  forms  the  piston,  and  no  valve  is 
required.     (S.  k  A.  Exam.,  1889.) 

^  15.  Describe  and  show,  with  the  aid  of  necessary  sketches,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  '*  Pulsometer.'*  Describe  how  it  works,  and  indicate  the 
ofHi^vanoes  introduced  to  promote  the  steadv  flow  of  water  and  to  prevent 
sudden  shocks  upon  the  apparatus.  Is  the  pulsometer  an  economical 
arrangement  for  raising  water  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  What,  if 
any,  are  its  advantages  over  the  ordinary  piston  pump  ?  (S.  A  A.  Hons. 
Exam.,  1896.) 

16.  Sketch  in  section  the  cylinder,  ram,  and  leather  collar  of  an  hydraulic 
press.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  press  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
escape  of  water  is  prevented.  Example— The  sectional  area  of  the  plunger 
of  the  force  pump  is  Vv  ^^t  of  the  ram,  and  the  leverage  gained  by  the 
pump  handle  is  12  to  1,  find  the  pressure  on  the  n&m  when  a  force  of  60 
lbs.  IS  exerted  at  the  end  of  the  pump  handle.     Ans.  36,000  lbs. 

17.  Describe,  with  a  sectional  sketch,  a  hydraulic  press  where  the  ram  is 
actuated  in  both  directions.  Show  the  position  and  forms  of  the  cup 
leathers. 

18.  The  return  stroke  in  an  hydraulic  press  is  often  accomplished  by  form- 
iDff  the  ram  like  a  piston  with  a  very  laroe  piston-rod.  Sketch  in  longi- 
tudinal section  such  a  press,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  leathers. 
What  will  be  the  relative  speeds  of  the  forward  and  return  strokes  of  the 
ram  when  the  larger  and  smaller  diameters  are  15  inches  and  14  inches 
respectively,  the  pumps  for  the  supply  of  water  ruoning  at  the  same  speed 
in  both  cases?    (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1894.) 

19.  In  some  hydraulic  presses  a  single  valve,  held  down  by  a  lever  and 
weight,  is  used  both  to  mdioate  and  relieve  the  pressure.  Sketch  the 
valve  in  position  and  explain  its  action. 

20.  Describe  clearly  and  show  with  sketches  the  construction  and  action 
of  any  one  form  of  portable  hydraulic  riveting  machine  with  which  you 
are  acquainted.  Show  clearly  the  valves  and  connections  by  which  the 
pressure  is  applied  to  close  the  rivet,  and  how  the  pressure  is  released  and 
the  tool  witharawn  from  the  rivet  head  when  the  riveting  is  completed. 
How  is  the  water  pressure  conveyed  to  the  maehinef  (S.  &  A  Uons. 
Exam.,  1895.) 

21.  What  are  the  advantages  in  forcing  larse  masses  of  steel  by  hydraulic 
pressure  over  the  same  operation  performed  by  the  steam  hammer  ?  Show 
clearly,  with  the  assistance  of  the  necessary  sketches,  the  method  em- 
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ployed  in  hydraulic  forging  presses  for  bringing  the  ram  or  pressing  surface 
rapidly  back  from  the  work  after  each  application  of  the  pressura  (S.  & 
A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1896.) 

22.  Sketch  a  section  through  an  hydraulic  lifting  jack  and  hydraulic  bear, 
and  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  handle  is 
transmitted  to  the  ram. 

23.  A  4-ton  hydraulic  lifting  jack  has  a  lifting  ram  of  2  inches  ia  diameter, 
and  a  pump  plunger  of  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  jack  is  worked  by  a  lerer 
handle,  the  leveraae  being  Itt  to  1.  What  pressure  must  be  applied  at  the 
end  of  the  handle  in  order  to  lift  a  load  of  25  cwts. ,  if  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine  is  80  per  cent.  ?  ^flake  a  vertical  section  of  the  jack,  showingthe 
valves  and  the  mode  of  connecting  the  lever  with  the  pump  plunger.  How 
can  the  weight  be  lowered  slowly  and  regularly  without  jerks?  (S.  &  A. 
Adv.  Exam.,  1894.) 

24.  Explain,  with  the  aid  of  a  sectional  sketch,  the  action  and  construc- 
tion of  the  hydraulic  jack.  How  is  the  pressure  taken  off  and  the  load 
slowly  lowered?  If  the  ram  is  2  inches  in  diameter,  the  pump  plunger 
I  inch,  and  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  handle  10,  what  is  the  total 
mechanical  advantage,  neglecting  friction?    (S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1897.) 

25.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  lO-ton  hydraulic  jib  crane  in  which  the  lifting 
cylinder  is  carried  in  the  pillar  or  post  of  the  crane.  What  would  be  the 
diameter  of  ram  required  in  the  arrangement  vou  adopt,  supposing  water 
to  be  supplied  to  the  crane  at  a  pressure  of  700  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
neglecting  friction,  &c.  ?    (S.  &  A.  Exam.,  1891.) 

26.  What  is  the  object  of  a  relief  valve  in  an  hydraulic  crane,  and  where 
is  it  placed  ?  Sketch  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  cylinder  and  ram 
of  a  crane  working  at  two  powers.  Explain  the  mode  of  action.  (S.  k 
A.  Exam.,  1888.) 

27.  Describe,  with  sketches,  some  form  of  hydraulic  lift,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked.     (S.  &  A.  Exam.,  1889.) 

28.  Describe  with  sketches  a  direct-acting  80  foot  hydraulic  lift,  to  carry 
a  load  of  1  ton,  the  ram  is  4  inches  diameter,  and  the  moving  parts  are 
balanced  by  a  counterweight  and  chain.  The  lift  is  worked  from  a  tank  of 
water  40  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  platform  and  an  intensifier 
must  be  used.     (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  Part  II.,  1898.) 

29.  Make  a  section  through  the  cylinder  of  an  hydraulic  crane  with  two 
powers  as  applied  for  raising  weights.  Give  a  "eneral  description  of  tbe 
crane,  and  explain  the  mode  of  working  it  by  referring  to  your  sketch. 

30.  Describe  the  general  construction  of  the  lifting  apparatus  in  tbe 
hydraulic  crane,  making  a  sketch  of  the  cylinder  and  ram.  Show  the 
method  of  obtaining  ium  powers  from  a  single  cylinder.  In  what  way  is 
the  pulley  principle  applied  in  such  cranes  ? 

31.  In  an  hydraulic  crane  with  two  powers  show  (1)  tho  apparatus  for 
lifting  the  weight,  (2)  the  method  of  slewing  or  rotating  the  jib  of  the 
crane. 

32.  Explain  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  making  the  len.gth  of 
stroke  of  an  hydraulic  engine  adjustable.  Describe  and  give  sketches  of  a 
oonstmction  for  this  purpose. 
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LECTURE  XXXIV. 
HYDRAULIC  APPLIANCES  IN  GAS  WORKS. 

Contents. — Labour- Saving  Appliances  in  Modem  Gas  Works — Pnmping 
Engines  and  Accumuuitor — Examule  I. — Dififerential  Accumulator — 
Brown's  Steam  Accumulator— Small  Hydraulic  AccumuUtor  PUnt — 
Arrol-FouUs*  Gas  Retort  Charging  Machine — Fonlis*  Withdrawing 
Machine  for  Gas  Retorts — Results  of  Working  -Questions. 

Labonr-Saving  Appliances  in  Modern  Gas  Works.* — In  no 
industry  have  the  conditions  of  labour  undergone  more  radical 
and  rapid  changes  than  in  large  modern  gasworks.  Until 
recently,  the  coal  was  emptied  by  hand  from  railway  waggons  or 
from  carts  at  the  most  convenient  position  for  the  retort  benches. 
If  the  lumps  of  coal  were  too  large,  they  were  broken  up  by 
manual  labour,  and  the  retorts  were  charged,  as  well  as  dis> 
charged,  by  hand.  The  surplus  coke,  beyond  what  was  required 
for  the  furnaces,  was  quenched,  wheeled  into  a  yard,  and  there 
screened  and  filled  into  carts  or  waggons,  all  by  hand  labour. 

In  modernised  works,  the  coal  is  usually  delivered  direct  from 
the  railway  truck  into  the  hopper  of  the  mechanically-driven 
coal  breaker.  After  passing  through  this  machine,  it  is  raised 
by  an  elevator  to  a  large  hopper,  which  is  so  fixed  that  the  coal 
can  be  automatically  delivered  into  the  hopper  of  any  of  the 
charging  machines.  The  charging  of  the  retorts  is  then  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  hydraulic  charging  machine  more  evenly 
and  otherwise  better  than  by  hand.  After  carbonisation,  the 
coke  is  withdrawn  from  the  retorts  by  a  hydraulic  drawing 
machine.  These  two  operations  now  entail  a  minimum  of  labour 
and  inconvenience  from  heat  to  the  attendants.     The  surplus 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Biggart,  of  Sir  William  Arrol  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Glasgow,  for  the  drawings  from  which  the  three  electros  of  the 


Glasgow  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Eagineers,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Fouiis,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Glasgow 
-Corporation  Gas  Trust  for  showing  me  the  whole  of  the  plant  in  operation* 
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coke,  guided  in  its  descent  by  shoots,  falls  into  a  bogie  under- 
neath the  floor,  and  is  run  out  to  the  yard  by  small  locomotives. 
In  some  instances  conveyors,  which  are  placed  underneath  the 
stage  floor,  carry  the  coke  to  circular  revolving  screens,  whence 
it  is  delivered  into  large  storage  hoppers,  railway  waggons,  or 
ba^  for  small  consumers. 

The  old  methods  involved  continuous  and  repeated  operations 
performed  by  hand ;  while  the  new  are  such  that  no  hand  labour 
is  employed  in  dealing  with  the  coal  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
railway  truck  until  it  arrives  there  again  in  the  form  of  coke. 
Hand  labour  is  thus  entirely  superseded  by  mechanical  power,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  both  the  labourer  and  the  employer. 
The  number  of  men  required  in  the  retort  house  under  the  new 
system  is  less  than  half  that  required  under  the  old  method. 
The  saving  which  this  represents,  after  allowing  for  maintenance 
of  plant  and  interest  on  additional  capital,  will  average  about 
one  shilling  per  ton. 

Pumping  Engines  and  Accumolator. — ^The  general  arrangement 
of  this  portion  of  the  plant  is  illustrated  by  the  following  side 
elevation  and  plan.  The  steam  engine  and  pumps  are  situated 
either  in  the  main  engine  room  of  the  gasworks  or  in  a  con- 
venient house  not  far  removed  from  the  steam  boilers  ;  while  the 
accumulator  may  be  placed  in  an  annex,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
head  room  for  the  guide  timbers.  From  what  has  already 
been  said  about  the  construction  and  action  of  the  Armstrong 
accumulator  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  and  by  carefully  compar- 
ing the  present  figures  with  the  index  to  parts  (which  has 
been  tabulated  in  nearly  the  exact  sequence  of  the  operations) 
the  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  generat- 
ing plant  which  serves  to  supply  hydraulic  power  to  the  charging 
and  drawing  machines  in  the  retort  houses. 

The  steam  engine  drives  the  rams  R  of  the  pumps  P  direct 
from  a  back  extension  of  the  piston-rods.  From  the  pumps  the 
water  is  forced  into  the  accumulator  cylinder  A  C  at  such  a 
pressure  that,  acting  on  the  accumulator  ram,  it  is  capable  of 
lifting  the  heavy  dead-weight  bolted  to  the  upper  end.  This 
weight  is  provided  with  guide  arms  G  A,  bearing  upon  planed 
iron  rails  fixed  to  the  vertical  guide  timbers  GT.  When  the 
guide  arms  have  reached  a  certain  height,  the  one  at  the  right 
hand  begins  to  lift  a  weight  attached  to  a  chain  on  the 
weighted  lever  of  the  throttle  valve  T  V.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  ascent  of  the  accumulator  the  automatic  starting  chain 
AS  is  slackened  until  the  throttle  valve  is  closed,  and  the 
engine  is  stopped  before  the  guide  arms  reach  the  cross  beam, 
which  connects  the  upper  ends  of  the  guide  timbers.     Should 
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the  chain  stick,  or  anything  £ul  about  this  automatic  eystem  of 
stopping  the  engine,  then  a  second  chaia,  which  connects  the 
weight  at  the  end  of  the  relief  valve  R  V  to  the  couuterpoiae  bidl 


SC 


S  for  Steam  Pip«. 

V  „   Stop  Vftlve. 

V  „    Throttle  Vilve. 

8    „    AutoD)i.tio  Stortiog  aad 
Stopping  Apparatus. 
Steam  CySoder. 
Bihaiut  Pipe. 
Governor. 
Flywheel. 
Suction  Pipe. 


VC  for  Valve  Chest  for  Pomps, 

K    „  Banu. 

P    „  Pump*. 

RV    „  Relief  Vmlve. 

AC,,  Accumulator  Cjlinder. 

DP    „  Delivery  Pipe. 

G  A    „  Guide  Anns. 

GT    „  Guide  Timbera. 

LC    „  Load  Coung. 

RT   „  Roof  Tie- Rods. 
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attached  to  the  chain  A  S,  is  tightened  up  just  before  the  guide 
arms  reach  the  uppermost  limit  of  their  travel.*  This  action 
releases  the  downward  pressure  on  the  relief  valve,  and  permits 
sufficient  water  to  escape  to  prevent  any  further  elevation  of 
the  accumulator  ram.  The  governor  G  now  prevt^iits  the  engine 
from  raoiug.  When  water  is  used  by  any  of  the  hydraulio 
machines  it  flows  to  them  from  the  accumulator  cylinder  through 
the  delivery  pipe  D  P.  This  allows  the  accumulator  ram  and 
^weight  to  sink  until  the  ball  attached  to  A  S  re-asserts  its  pull 
on  the  throttle  valve,  and,  automatically  opening  it,  starts  the 
engine. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  set  of  engines  and  pumps  were  devoted 
to  the  direct  supply  of  high- pressure  water  to  several  machines, 
their  output  would  have  to  be  equal  to  the  greatest  require- 
ments of  the  plant  at  any  instant ;  but  by  the  introduction  of 
the  accumulator  and  its  automatic  starting  and  stopping  gear 
we  have  a  simple  means  of  ensuring  a  constant  supply  of  water 
at  the  desired  pressure  with  a  smaller  engine. 

Ad  accumulator,  therefore,  performs  several  very  important 
functions  in  a  most  efficient  manner : — 

(1)  It  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  energy. 

(2)  It  acts  as  a  regulator  of  pressure. 

(3)  It  acts  like  a  flywheel  in  taking  up  and  giving  out  power  in 
direct  sympathy  with  the  immediate  wants  of  supply  and  demand. 

(4)  It  acts  as  an  elastic  buffer,  and  prevents  the  breakage  of 
jointe,  kc. 

(5)  It  automatically  controls  the  motive  power. 

The  efficiency  of  an  accumulator  has  been  proved  to  be  as  high 
as  98  per  cent.,  only  1  per  cent,  being  lost  through  friction  in 
charging,  and  1  per  cent,  in  discharging  it,  as  tested  by  |  ressure 
gauges  on  the  supply  and  discharge  pipes.  Its  total  store  of 
energy  is,  however,  comparatively  small,  since  it  is  only  equal  to 
the  potential  energy  of  the  weight  raised.  Hence,  if  W  lbs.  oe  the 
total  weight  raised  in  the  accumulator,  and  H  feet  the  difference 
of  height  between  its  highest  and  lowest  positions,  we  have: — 

EnergyStoedin)      ^Hft^.!^^      WH      gpj^^^       (I) 
Accnnralator      j  33,000  x  00  '    ^  ' 

*  Another  arrangement  is  to  pan  this  second  vertical  chain  through  a 
hole  in  a  projecting  plate  fixed  to  the  right-hand  guide  arm  G  A,  and  then 
attach  its  upper  end  to  the  top  cross  beam.  If  the  accumulator  should  rise 
too  hiffh,  then  the  plate  catches  an  enlarged  portion  of  the  chain  and  opens 
the  reuef  valves. 

t  One  horse-power  -  33,000  ft. -lbs.  of  work  per  minute,  hence,  1  horse- 
power hour  is  33,000  x  60  or  1,080,000  ft.-lbs. 
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Example  I. — The  aocumnlators  used  in  oonnection  with  the 
hydraulic  power  supply  in  Glasgow  are  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  have  a  free  lift  of  23  feet.  The  total  load  on  each  is  127 
tons.  Find  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  the  maximum  energy 
stored  in  each  accumulator,  neglecting  friction. 

Answer. — 

W 
Pressure  of  water  =  p  =  i-. 

^      A 

127  X  2,240  ,^o^,v 

-  =  1,120  lbs.  per  sq.  ul 


n  yt 


•7854  X  18  X  18 
Energy  stored        =  WH  =  127  x  2,240  x  23. 

„  =  6,543,000  ft.-lbs.,  or  3-3  H.F.-hour8. 


Indkx  to  Pabts. 

I P  for  Inlet  Pipe  from  pump. 

R  ,,   Ram  of  Accnmulator. 

B  L  „   Brass  Liner  on  lower  part  of  R. 

C  P  ,,   Central  and  Cross  Passages  for  water. 

C  „   Cylinder. 

A  Si,  A  Sg  ,,   Annular  Spaces  from  top  and  bottom  of  cylinder. 

6i,  63  ,,  Glands  (top  and  bottom). 

L  C  »,  Ltether  Cup  Packings. 

W  „   Weights. 

\VB  „   Wooden  Blocks. 

B  „   Bracket  (at  top). 

E  B  „   End  Bearing. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  example  how  small  the  total  store  of 
energy  is,  and  that  accumulators  would  be  quite  useless  to 
maintain  the  supply  for  any  length  of  time.  One  of  the  real 
advantages  of  the  accumulator  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  may 
use  its  energy  for  a  very  short  time  at  a  high  rate.  For  instance, 
although  the  accumulator  in  the  above  example  is  only  capable 
of  maintaining  3'3  H.P.  for  a  whole  hour,  it  could  exert  19*8 
H.P.  for  ten  minutes,  or  198  H.P.  for  one  minute. 

Differential  Accumulator. — Although  it  has  only  been  found 
necessary  to  employ  a  water  pressure  of  400  lbs.  per  square  inch 
in  the  charging  and  drawing  machines  for  gas  retorts,  which  we 
will  describe  later  on,  and,  further,  since  it  is  advisable  with 
them  to  have  a  considerable  volume  of  water  in  the  accumulators 
when  many  machines  have  to  be  worked  simultaneously,  yet  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  here  the  differential  accumu- 
lator designed  by  Mr.  Tweddell  for  his  smaller  kinds  of  hydraulic 
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tools,  since  there  may  be  cases  in  which  space  and  compactness 
are  of  considerable  importance.  From  the  foregoing  elevation 
and  enlarged  vertical  section  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ram  R 
consists  of  a  vertical  fixed  shaft  secured  at  the  top  by  a  bracket 
B,  and  at  the  bottom  by  a  footstep.  The  lower  half  of  this 
shaft  is  of  larger  diameter  than  its  upper  half,  a  brass  liner  B  L 
being  shrunk  on  the  former  part.  Moreover,  this  lower  portion 
of  the  ram  has  a  central  passage  C  P  drilled  axially  along  it, 
with  a  cross  passage  just  above  the  upper  end  of  the  brass  liner. 
Through  these  passages  water  is  admitted  from  the  inlet  pipe 
I P,  which  is  connected  directly  to  the  force  pumps.  This  water 
finds  its  way  into  an  annular  space  A  S^,  A  Sg,  which  is  the 
clearance  between  the  outside  of  the  brass  liner  and  the  inner 
bore  of  the  heavy  press  or  cylinder  C.  Surrounding  the  outside 
of  the  cylinder  are  placed  a  number  of  cast-iron  or  lead  weights 
W  which  fit  into  each  other,  and  form  the  dead  load  along  with 
the  weight  of  the  cylinder.  At  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  there  are  suitable  glands  G^  and  G^  containing  the 
usual  leather  cup  packings  L  0.  When  the  machine  is  idle  the 
bottom  flange  of  the  cylinder  rests  upon  wooden  beams  W  B. 
It  will  now  be  readily  understood  that  the  effective  area  of  the 
ram  is  only  the  difference  between  the  cross  areas  of  the  brass 
liner  B  L  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ram  R,  instead  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  ram  as  in  the  previous  case.  Hence,  a  very  great 
pressure  may  be  obtained  from  a  small  weight.  For  example, 
should  the  annular  area  representing  the  difference  in  size 
between  the  brass  liner  and  the  upper  part  of  the  iron  ram  be  5 
square  inches,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  cylinder  and  its 
surrounding  cast-iron  blocks  be  2,000  lbs.,  then,  neglecting  the 
friction  at  the  glands,  the  pressure  would  be  2,000  -7-  5,  or  400 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  This  accumulator  will  store  up  an  equal 
amount  of  energy,  as  in  the  previous  case,  if  the  dead  weight 
and  height  of  the  lift  are  the  same  since  their  stored  energy 
depends  directly  upon  W  x  H.  The  volume  of  water  contained 
in  the  accumulator  will,  however,  be  comparatively  small,  and 
hence  it  will  fall  more  quickly  for  a  certain  amount  of  water 
used  by  the  hydraulic  machines  which  it  drives.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  left-hand  figure,  a  relief  valve  R  V  is  worked  by 
a  chain  connecting  an  outstanding  arm  on  the  uppermost  weight 
to  the  end  of  the  lever ;  also  any  desired  pressure  up  to  2,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  more,  may  easily  be  obtained  from  this 
accumulator  with  a  comparatively  small  dead  load  and  space. 

Brown's  Steam  Accmnnlator. — Another  very  simple  form  of 
accumulator,  which  has  proved  very  effective  both  for  land  pur- 
poses and  on  board  ship,  is  that  designed  and  made  by  Mr.  A. 


BTBAM   ACCUUtlLATOR. 


Bette  Brown,  of  the  Rosebonk  Iron  Works,  Edinburgh.  It 
consiaU  of  &  steam  cylinder  S  C  fitted  with  a  piston  F  and  a 
piston-rod  or  ram  R.  Steam  is  supplied  direct  to  this  cylinder 
from  the  boiler  and  presses  on  the  piston  F  in  opposition  to  the 


Brows's  Stbax  Aoctodlator. 


SP  for  Stesin  Pin  from  Boilen. 
8C  „  Steam  Cylinder. 

P  „   PUton  working  in  SC. 

R  „   Ram  attached  lo  P 


3  Pabts. 

I     H  C  for  H jdranllo  Cylinder. 

EC  „  Engino  Cylinder*. 

F  P   „   Force  Pompi. 
I        £  ,,  EihanitPipe. 
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water  forced  into  the  hydraulic  cylinder  H  C  by  the  force  pumps 
F  F,  which  are  worked  by  a  pair  of  engines.  An  ezhauat  pipe 
G  carries  away  the  exhaust  st«ani  from  the  engine  cyliaders  E  C 
and  the  bottom  of  the  large  steam  accumulator  cylinder  S  C. 


Smill  Htdbacuo  Accdhitlatoh  Plant. 

Suppose  that  the  piston  F  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  cylinder,  then 
the  boiler  steam  not  only  fills  the  portion  above  the  piston  but 
passes  on  to  the  engine  cylinders  and  therefore  works  the  pumpa 
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ajid  forces  up  tht  ram  and  piston  to  the  top  of  their  stroke,  when 
the  piston  gradually  closes  the  steam  passage  leading  to  the 
engines  until  they  stop.  Should  aoy  of  the  hydraulic  machines 
be  now  put  into  action  the  water  flows  to  them  from  the 
hydraulic  cylinder,  the  ram  and  piston  descend  and  the  engines 
are  again  set  into  motion  to  keep  up  the  demand  and  again  close 
the  engine  steam  pipe.  With  a  steam  cylinder  of  36  inches 
diameter  and  a  ram  of  9\  inches  (or,  ratio  of  areas  15  to  1)  Mr. 
Brown  is  able  with  about  50  Iba,  steam  pressure  per  square 
inch  to  maintain  a  pressure  of  750  lbs,  per  square  inch  in  the 
hydraulic  mains  leading  to  water  motors,  steering,  stopping,  and 
starting  gear,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  gfts  works,  to  the  charging  and 
drawing  machines. 

Small  Hydranlic  Accnmntator  Plant. — Should  the  gas  works  be 
a  small  one,  then  a  much  less  expensive  accumulator  plant  may 
be  employed,  such  as  that  illustrated.  This  figure  is  sufficiently 
self-descriptive  after  what  has  been  said  about  the  larger  plant. 


Direct  AtniNO  Stbam  Pomp. 

The  small  pumping  engine,  or  donkey  pump,  which  supplies 

water  of  the  desired  pressure  to  the  accumulator  is  also  shown 

in   a    perspective    view.      Steam    is    admitted    to  the    steam 
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cylinder  by  piston  valves,  actuated  by  a  connecting-rod  and 
lever,  while  the  double-acting  pump  is  fitted  with  a  solid  piston 
plunger  and  an  air  vessel. 

Arrol-FoQlis  Gas  Retort  Charging  Machine. — In  replacing  hand 
labour  for  the  charging  gas  retorts  by  a  hydraulic  machine 
several  important  requirements  have  to  be  effected: — 

(1)  The  machine  should  be  easily  moved  parallel  to  the  retort 
bench  at  the  proper  distance  therefrom. 

(2)  It  must  be  capable  of  being  connected  with  the  hydraulic 
pressure  pipe  at  every  position. 

(3)  The  shoot  mouth  should  be  easily  raised  or  lowered  to  suit 
the  highest  or  lowest  retort. 

(4)  The  shoot  mouth  should  be  easily  entered  into  the  mouth 
of  the  retort  before  filling  it  with  coal. 

(5)  The  coal  hopper  should  contain  at  least  a  sufficient  quan- 
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P  for  Platform  (for  attendant). 

CD  for  Coal  Drum. 

TG  „  Travelling  Gear. 

SV  „  Slide  Valve. 

PS  „   Pressure  Swivel. 

C  C  „  Charging  Cylinder. 

LC  ,,  Lifting  Cock. 
BLC  „  Beam  Lifting  Cylinder. 

S    „  Spear. 

SH  „  Spear  Head. 

BLR  „  Beam  Lifting  Bam. 

DC  „  Drawing  Cylinder. 
SP   „  Swing  Plate. 

SRL  „  Shoot  Rod  Lever. 

SR  „  Shoot  Rod. 

SPR  „  Swing  Plate  Rods. 
HW  „  Hand  Wheel. 

SM   „  Shoot  Mouth. 

H  L  , ,  Hand  Lever. 

B  „  Bell. 

CDC   „  Coal  Drum  Cylinders. 

tity  of  coal  to  charge  a  complete  set  of  retorts  without  requiring 
to  be  refilled. 

(6)  The  exact  quantity  of  coal  required  for  the  charge  of  each 
retort  should  be  easily  regulated,  and  the  regulator  should  be 
capable  of  dealing  with  all  the  sizes  of  coal  in  use. 

(7)  The  charge  should  be  laid  evenly  and  of  the  desired  depth 
from  back  to  front  without  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
attendant,  and  without  loss  of  time. 

(8)  The  platform  of  the  attendant  should  be  placed  in  the 
most  convenient  position  for  actuating  all  the  motions,  and  at 
the  same  time  protecting  him  from  the  heat  emanating  from  the 
retorts. 

(9)  The  whole  machine  should  require  a  minimum  of  attention 
and  repair.  It  should  also  be  able  to  withstand  the  rough  usage 
of  retort  house  workmen,  as  well  as  the  hydraulic  pressure, 
without  undue  leakage  or  giving  way  in  any  of  its  vital  parts. 
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These  several  requirements  have  been  very  ingeniously  worked 
out  and  applied  by  Sir  William  Arrol  and  Mr.  William  Foolia 
in  their  patent  hydraulic  charging  machine,  shown  hy  t^ 
accompanying  figure,  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  whole  machine  with  its  load  of  coal  is  supported  on.  m 
pair  of  rails,  placed  parallel  to  the  retort  bench,  and  moved  Iqr 
travelling  gear  T  G.  In  the  illustration  ordinary  hand  gear  Jft^ 
shown,  but  in  the  latest  machines  a  hydraulic  motor  of  special 
design  has  been  applied  with  excellent  results. 

(2)  A  pipe  is  fixed  the  whole  length  of  the  retort  bench  at  a 
convenient  height  and  distance  therefrom,  and  it  is  always  kept 
charged  with  water  from  the  accumulator  at  the  full  working 
pressure  of  400  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  At  suitable  distances 
along  this  pipe  there  are  attached  ordinary  armoured  flexible 
hose  pipes,  which  may  be  connected  to  the  pressure  swivel  P  SL 
From  this  swivel  copper  pipes  lead  to  the  lifting  cock  L  C  and 
slide  valve  S  V. 

(3)  The  beam  carrying  the  shoot  mouth,  shoot  rod  S  H,  spear 
S,  charging  cylinder  CC,  and  drawing  cylinder  DO,  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  turning  the  lifting  cock  L  C  to  the  right  or  lefl^ 
and  thereby  admitting  water  to  the  beam  lifting  cylinder  B  L  O. 

(4)  When  the  shoot  mouth  S  M  is  fairly  opposite  one  of  the 
retort  mouths  it  is  pushed  forward  by  the  shoot-rod  lever  S  R  li, 
and  the  hand  lever  H  L  is  turned  to  admit  water  to  the  slide 
valve  S  Y  and  work  the  charging  cylinder  C  C,  so  as  to  push 
the  spear  S  and  spear  head  SH  into  the  retort,  having  a  quantity 
of  coal  in  front. 

^5)  The  coal  hoppers  are  made  to  contain  from  2  to  5  tons. 

(6)  The  feeding  gear  consists  of  an  open  coal  drum  0  D,  which 
is  divided  into  segmental  compartments,  each  of  which  can  con- 
tain a  certain  quantity  of  coal.  It  is  turned  through  one  or  two 
divisions  at  regular  intervals  by  a  hydraulic  ram  with  rack  and 
ratchet  gear,  so  as  to  permit  the  desired  quantity  of  coal  to  fall 
into  the  shoot.  A  plate,  which  acts  as  a  flap  valve,  is  so  fixed 
in  front  of  the  drum  by  a  lever  and  weight,  that  it  presses 
against  the  face  of  the  drum,  and  prevents  the  small  coal  from 
falling  down  past  the  face  of  the  drum. 

(7)  The  coal  falls  from  the  hopper  in  front  of  the  pusher 
plate  or  spear  head  S  H,  and  is  delivered  into  the  retort  by  a 
series  of  six  or  seven  successive  strokes,  each  stroke  being  shorter 
than  the  previous  one.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  shaft 
carrying  a  set  of  stops  placed  on  the  beam  alongside  the  spear  S. 
This  shaft  is  automatically  turned  a  certain  amount  during  each 
return  stroke,  so  as  to  bring  the  stops  into  position  in  rotation. 
The  forward  and  return  strokes  of  the  spear  are  caused  by  two 
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hydraulic  raros  working  in  the  cylinders  C  C  and  D  C,  which 
are  regulated  by  the  hand  lever  H  L.     This  lever  also  serves  to 
lower  the  spear  head  when  entering  the  retort  for  pushing  in  the 
coal,  and  to  raise  it  clear  from  the  bottom  of  the  retort  duria|f  ^ 
the  return  stroke.     It  also  causes  the  revolution  of  the  stop] 
shaft.     The  inclined  form  of  the  spear  head  and  these  sucoesni 
strokes  ensure  the  charge  being  evenly  distributed  along 
retort,  and  the  depth  is  regulated  by  putting  in  more  or  b 
coal  at  each  stroke,  as  previously  explained. 

(8)  The  platform  P  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  machine^ 
that  the  attendant  has  the  levers  within  easy  reach,  and  he 
placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  heat  of  the  retorts. 

(9)  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  several  details  pf-V 
the  machine,  so  as  to  render  it  as  durable  as  possible.  Th9 
reason  for  adopting  this  comparatively  low  pressure  is,  that  tlie^r/ 
power  required  for  the  different  motions  is  so  small  that  if  & 
higher  pressure  were  employed  the  rams  would  be  inconveniently 
small.  In  fact,  with  400  lbs.  pressure  it  had  been  found  in  some 
instances  that  rams  of  only  l|  inch  diameter  gave  ample  power. 

Foulis'  Withdrawing  Macbine  for  Gas  Retorts. — After  the  ooal . 
has  been  carbonised  and  converted  into  coke,  it  has  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  retorts  before  putting  in  a  new  charge.  This 
is  done  by  a  machine  which  is  similar  to  that  used  for  charginj^ 
and  travels  along  the  same  rails.  The  withdrawing  machine 
consists  of  a  frame  supported  on  a  truck  and  carrying  a  rake  for 
pulling  out  the  coke.  The  head  of  this  rake  can  swing  back- 
wards into  a  horizontal  position  so  as  to  clear  the  coke  when 
being  moved  inwards,  but  goes  back  to  the  vertical  and  dips 
into  the  coke  on  its  return  stroke. 

The  beam  B  carrying  the  rake  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and 
the  rake  moved  out  and  in,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  charging  machine.  As,  however,  the 
withdrawing  machine  is  comparatively  light,  it  is  found  quite 
sufficient  to  use  hand  travelling  gear  T  G  to  make  it  move  along 
the  rails. 

The  exhaust  water  is  led  to  a  tank  E  T,  from  which  it  flo^i^s 
to  a  spray  pipe  S  P  and  plays  on  the  rake  head  to  keep  it  cool  and 
help  to  quench  the  coke. 

Results  of  Working. — Mr.  Biggart  says  that  the  number  of 
retorts  charged  or  drawn  per  hour  by  these  machines  varies  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  actual  work.  In  some  cases,  owing  to 
special  circumstances,  not  more  than  twenty-four  per  hour  are 
available  for  each  machine;  while  in  other  more  favourable 
instances  as  many  as  forty-eight  per  hour  are  allotted  to  each, 
and  even  with  this  larger  number  a  reasonable  time  remains  for 
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rest  for  tlie  attendants  at  the  end  of  each  hour.     The  labour  of 

charging  the  retorts  and  withdrawing  the  coke  is  much  lightened 


by  these  mechanical  means,  and  the  number  of  retorts  chai^^ 
and  drawn  for  each   man    employed   is   largely   increased.       It 
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migbt  at  first  be  imagined  that  coal  placed  in  retorts  in  only  six. 
to  eight  large  charges  by  the  machine  would  not  be  so  evenly 
laid  as  a  much  larger  number  of  smaller  charges  put  in  by  hand. 
The  machine,  however,  lays  the  coal  by  far  the  most  evenly, 
owing  partly  to  the  shape  of  the  pusher  head,  which  is  bevelled 
so  as  to  allow  the  small  ridge  of  coal  raised  in  pushing  forwards 
to  fall  back  when  its  support  is  removed  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  pusher  head.  Another  advantage  possessed  by  machine 
work  over  hand  labour  is  that  the  charging  is  done  more  quickly, 
and  thus  there  is  a  diminished  loss  of  gas  before  the  retort  doors- 
are  closed. 

Apart  from  any  other  consideration,  the  mechanical  charger 
could  not  fail  to  prove  beneficial  in  view  of  the  greatly  improved 
conditons  under  which  it  enables  work  of  a  most  trying  nature 
to  be  carried  on.  The  old  method  of  hand  charging  was  a  severe 
ordeal  for  the  stokers,  requiring  great  exertion  to  get  through 
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the  work  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  while  exposed  throughout 
to  a  high  heat.  Such  adverse  conditions  are  now  entirely  done 
away  with  where  mechanical  stoking  obtains.  The  single  lever 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  operations  are  controlled  is  worked 
from  such  a  position  that  the  attendant  is  quite  removed  from 
the  discomfort  of  close  proximity  to  a  high  heat,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  former  severe  bodily  exertion  is  replaced  by  light 
and  easy  work.  £ven  greater  improvements  in  the  conditions 
of  labour  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the  drawer,  which 
accomplishes,  under  all  the  better  conditions  attending  the  use 
of  the  charger,  work  of  a  still  more  trying  nature.  The  with- 
drawing of  the  hot  coke  from  the  retorts  was  work  for  which 
even  the  stokers  themselves,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  it,, 
admitted  that  mechanical  appliances  were  required.  Here 
again  all  is  worked  by  a  single  lever,  in  such  a  position  as  to- 
remove  the  attendant  from  the  former  discomforts  of  withdraw- 
ing the  coke  at  a  white  heat  at  the  mouth  of  the  open  retort. 
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Lecture  XXXIV.— Questions. 

1.  Sketch  and  describe  the  general  arrangement  of  pumping  engines  and 
accumulator  as  used  for  supplying  hydraulic  power  to  the  mechanical 
stoking  appliances  in  a  gas  works. 

2.  Make  a  vertical  section  of  an  accumulator,  and  explain  the  manner  in 
which  this  apparatus  enables  us  to  store  up  and  give  out  energy.  If  the 
ram  of  the  accumulator  be  17  inches  in  diameter,  what  should  be  the  load 
in  order  to  obtain  a  water  pressure  of  700  lbs.  on  the  square  inch?  Ans» 
70-9  tons. 

3.  Sketch  and  describe  some  arrangement  of  an  hydraulic  accumulator 
by  which  a  pressure  of  10  tons  to  the  square  inch  can  be  obtained  for  tes^ 
ing  purposes,  with  pumps  working  at  a  pressure  not  exceeding  3  tons  to  the 
square  mch.     (S.  and  A.  Exam.,  1890.) 

4.  Describe,  without  going  into  detail,  the  engrines,  pumps,  accumulator, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  appliances  likely  to  be  used  by  customers  of  an 
hydraulic  company.     (S.  and  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1897.) 

5.  If  you  desire  to  obtain^  great  pressure  with  a  small  dead  load,  what 
form  of  accumulator  would  you  employ?  Give  a  vertical  section  and  a 
description  of  the  construction  and  action  of  the  accumulator  you  have 
selected.     Why  is  it  inadvisable  to  use  one  with  a  very  small  ram  ? 

6.  If  you  desire  to  obtain  a  pressure  of  1,200  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
you  are  limited  to  a  dead  weight  of  1  ton,  what  effective  area  would  you 
require,  and  what  would  be  the  diameter  of  the  larger  part  of  the  ram  if 
the  smaller  be  6  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  case  of  a  differential  accumn- 
lator  having  a  total  efficiency  of  90  iier  cent.?  What  would  be  the  diameter 
of  the  ram  if  you  used  a  solid  ono  ? 

7.  Sketch  and  describe  Brown's  Steam  Accumulator.  Mention  any 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  yon  consider  it  possesses  with  respect 
to  other  forms  of  accumulator. 

8.  Suppose  the  effective  steam  pressure  in  the  steam  cylinder  of  a 
Brown's  Accumulator  to  be  60  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  that  vou  require 
a  water  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  a  ram  of  20  square 
Inches  in  cross  section,  what  will  be  the  diameters  of  the  ram  and  steam 
piston  if  2  per  cent,  be  lost  in  friction  ? 

9.  Sketcn  the  construction  and  describe  the  action  of  the  Arrol-Foulls 
hydraulic  apparatus  for  charffing  gas  retorts.  Mention  the  several  advan- 
tages of  employing  this  machine  as  against  hand  labour. 

10.  Sketch  the  construction  and  describe  the  action  of  the  Foulia 
hydraulic  apparatus  for  withdrawing  the  coke  from  gas  retorts.  Mention 
the  several  advantages  of  employing  this  machine  as  against  hand  labour. 

11.  What  is  the  use  of  an  intensifier  or  intensifying  accumulator  in  the 
working  of  hydraulic  machinery?  Sketch  such  an  apparatus,  and  explain 
fully  its  principle  and  construction :  give  also  one  example  of  the  application 
of  the  intensifier  to  hydraulic  machinery.     (S.  and  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1896.) 
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LECTURE    XXXV. 
HYDROKINETICS. 

Contents. — Energy  of  Flowing  Water — ^Bemouilli's  Theorem — Jet  Pumps, 
Injectors  and  Ejectora— Hydraulic  Ram — Example  L — ^Velocity  of 
Efflux  and  Flow  of  Water  from  a  Tank — Measurement  of  a  Flowing 
Stream — Rectangular  (jrauge  Notch — Thomson's  Triangular  Notch — 
Measurement  of  Head — Measurement  of  Large  Streams — Horse-Power 
of  a  Stream — Vortex  Motion — Free  Vortex— 5'orced  Vortex — Pressure 
due  to  Centrifugal  Force — Reaction  of  a  Jet — Reduction  of  Pressure 
Round  an  Orifice — Impact — Loss  of  Energy — Resistance  of  a  Pipe- 
Hydraulic  Mean  Depth — Questions. 

Energy  of  Flowing  Water — Bemoailli's  Theorem. — When  a  liquid 
is  flowing  in  a  pipe  or  channel,  it  possesses  kinetic  energy  in  virtue 
of  its  motion  in  addition  to  the  potential  energy  due  to  its  posi- 
tion and  pressure ;  and  the  total  energy  is  the  sum  of  these  three. 

Let  V  =  Velocity  of  the  liquid. 
„    h^  =  Length  of  its  pressure  column. 
„    h,  =  Height  above  the  datum  level. 
„    11  =  Height  of  the  free  surface  of  the  still  water  above  the 

datum  level. 
„    m  —  Mass  of  the  portion  of  the  liquid  under  consideration. 
„     ^  =  Acceleration  due  to  gravity. 
,,     /  =  Frictional  loss  of  head. 

Then, 

The  energy  of  pressure  =  mg  /^ 

„  of  position  =  mgh.^ 

And,  „  of  motion     =  Jmv^. 

Or,  Energy  per  unit  mass  ^  g  (h^  +  (12  +  k-)     •  (M 

It  follows  from  the  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy^ 
that  so  long  as  no  work  is  spent  on  friction,  this  total  i<emaiDS 
constant  whilst  the  water  flows  along  the  pipe  or  channel.  There- 
fore, for  a  frictionless  liquid  in  which  there  are  no  eddies  : — 

hi  +  hq  +  n~  =  a  constant  =  H.      ...    (II) 
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If,  p  =  PreBsure  per  unit  area  at  any  jwint  in  the  liquid, 

And,      v>  =  Weight  ornoit  volnme  of  tlie  liquid, 
Then,    Ai  =  ^ ; 

^oaee,  ^  ^-  *»  +  J^  "  *  ">'"**'''  =  ^ {HI) 

ThiB  equation  is  known  as  Benwuilli's  Theorem. 


PsnsnBBi  IM  A  FBionotTLBss  Pifb. 
If  ft  certain  amount  of  enei^  '"?/  ^  abeorbed  by  friction 
between  some  rertical  datum  section  such  as  A  and  the  section 
under  oonsideratioii  which  may  be  at  B  or  C. 

Then,  —  +  A,  +  s—  +  f=a  constant  =  H.  (IV) 

Let  a  =■  The  cross  area  of  the  pipe  at  any  section. 

„     V  =     „    Telocity  of  the  water  at  the  same  section. 

»  Q  =  »  quantity  or  volume  of  water  passing  eveiy  section 
in  nntt  time.  This  volume  is  constant  for  all 
aectiona  during  a  steady  flow  of  the  liquid. 

Then,  o  t>  »  Q  ;  or,  y  =  " (V) 

This  shows,  that  the  velocity  is  great  when  the  cross  section 
of  the  pipe  is  small,  and  vice  twsd. 

In  the  figure,  we  have  shown  small  vertical  gauge  tubes  placed 
at  intervals  A,  B,  C,  Ac,  along  the  pipe,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
preasure  of  water  at  these  points  by  the  height  to  which  it  rises  in 
them.  It  will  be  observed  that  where  the  pipe  is  level  or  nearly 
so,  ihe  pressure  is  greattst  where  its  cross  section  is  largest  and 
consequently  the  velocity  is  least.      This  follows  directly  from 
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BerDouilli's  theo- 
rem, >inoe  the 
height  A  J  above  tlie 
datum  level  is 
practically  con- 
stant. 

Jet  Pnmps,  In- 
jectors, and  Bjeo- 
tors.  —  From  the 
previous  illnatnt- 
tioD  and  eKplana- 
tioD  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  presRore 
.  of  water  as  it  flowa 
through  a  pipe  of 
varying  size,  it  will 
be  readily  under- 
stood that  if  a 
stream  of  water  be 
rapidly  forced 
through  a  tapered 
passage,  its  pres- 
sure may  be  ao 
lowered  below  the 
surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, thnt  it  can 
draw  in  more  water 
from  another 
source  connected  to 
the  smaller  end  of 
the  taper.  If  the 
whole  of  the  water 
be  then  conducted 
along  a  gradually 
enlarged 


Its    pressure 


will 


Exhaust  St&ah  Ejector. 


increase  and  the 
on^ow  can  take 
place  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  in- 
take of  the  induced 
stream,  but  lower 
than  the  free  sur 
face  of  the  driving 
water.     The  late 
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Prof.  James  Thomson,  of  Glasgow  University,  designed  his  jet 
pnmp  upon  this  principle,  and  Prof.  Bunsen  used  a  jet  of  water 
to  produce  a  vacuum  in  his  air  pump.  Steam  jets,  compressed 
air^  and  water  under  pressure,  have  frequently  been  used  to  create 
a  blast  of  air,  to  feed  petroleum  into  furnaces,  to  produce  a  sand 
blast  for  engraving  or  cleaning  purposes,  and  to  transfer  granular 
materials  fn)m  one  position  to  another. 

Injectors  for  feeding  steam  boilers  with  water  also  work  uppn 
this  principle ;  but  since  they  are  greatly  assisted  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  steam  as  it  comes  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
snction  water,  the  latter  can  be  forced  into  the  same  boiler  or 
another  vessel  having  the  same  pressure  as,  or  even  a  higher  pres- 
sure than,  that  which  supplies  the  injector  with  steam.'^  Exhaust 
steam  ejectors  also  depend  upon  the  above  action,  and  are  some- 
times used  to  replace  both  the  ordinary  jet  condenser  and  air 
pump  in  connection  with  condensing  engines.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  figure,  when  the  regulating  stop  valve  is 
screwed  upwards  by  turning  the  hand-wheel,  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engine  cylinder  enters  by  the  right-hand  upper  pipe  and 
mixes  with  cold  water  coming  through  the  left-hand  one,  thereby 
becoming  condensed  and  producing  the  desired  vacuum.  The 
combined  condensed  steam  and  condensing  water  then  flow  from 
the  delivery  pipe  into  the  hot  well,  whilst  any  throttled  discharge, 
or  some  of  the  live  steam  that  may  have  been  used  for  blowing 
through  and  starting  the  ejector,  can  escape  into  the  same  place  by 
the  overflow  pipe.  As  we  shall  prove  further  on,  apparatus  of 
this  kind  cannot  have  a  very  high  efficiency  since  the  mixing  up 
of  quick  and  slow  moving  streams  results 
in  a  considerable  loss  of  mechanical 
energy. 

Hydranlic  Bam. — This  apparatus  was 
invented  about  100  years  ago  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Montgolfier.  It  is 
one  of  the  simplest,  most  durable,  and 
efficient  machines  for  raising  water  to 
a  greater  height  than  the  source  of 
supply.  The  energy  stored  up  in  water 
descending  from  a  comparatively  low 
elevation  is  utilised  to  raise  part  of  the 
same  water  to  a  much  higher  level,  of 
from  three  to  thirty  times  the  vertical 
height  of  the  original  hll.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  apparatus  works  will  be  understood  from 

*  For  a  description  of  Gifihrd's  and  other  steam  injectors  see  the  author's 
Text-Booh  on  Steam  and  Steam  Bivginea, 
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a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  fignre.      If  the  valve  V    be- 
held down  firmly  on  its  seat,  and  the  left-hand  vessel  be  filled 
with  water  to  a  certato  height,  it  will  rise  to  the  same  level  in 
the  right-hand  open  pipe.     If  the  valve  be  now  released  for  a 
short  time,  water  will  flow  under  the  action  of  gravity  along 
the  horizontal  passage  anil   escape  at  the  open   valve  with    « 
velocity  proportional   to  the   square  root   of    the   "  head "  or 
vertical   height  of  the 
free  surface  above  the- 
valve.       On    suddenly 
closing   the  valve,    the 
kinetic    energy   of  the 
moving   water  will   be 
partly  spent  in  raising 
the  right-hand  column 
to  a  greater  height  than 
the  tree  surface  of  the 
water  in.  the  left-hand 
vessel.     Now,  if  we  in- 
troduce a  check  valve  nt 
the    foot    of   the    long 
column,  so  as  to  prevent 
this  water  from  falling 
down  again,  and  an  air 
vessel     to     act     as      a 
cushion,  we  can  repeat 
the    operation    contin- 
ually, BO  as  to  produce  a 
flow   of  water   up    the 
pipe. 

The  machine,  as  made 
and  supplied  by  the 
Gleiifield  Company  of 
Kilmarnock,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  vertical 
section  and  plan  in 
the  HCcompanyinj; 
figure.  Water  Sows  from  a  cistern,  tank,  pond,  or  dam,  throagli 
a  cast-  or  wrought-iron  pipe,  technically  called  the  drive  pi{ie 
D  F,  to  a  hollow  casting  containing  two  valves.  The  first  of 
these  is  named  the  escape  or  dash  valve  D  V,  which  opens 
downwards,  and  the  other  the  check  valve  C  V,  which  opens 
upwards.  Over  the  latter  is  fixed  an  air  vessel  AV,  having 
a  manhole  door  M  H  to  the  left  and  a  delivery  pipe,  which 
is  technically  termed  a  rising  pipe  R  P,  to  the  right.     If  the 
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apparatus  aad  all  the  pipes  are  duly  connected  to  the  supply 
and  delivery  tanks,  and  the  dash  valve  D  V  be  held  up,  until 
the  water  from  the  source  of  supply  has  filled  not  only  the  drive 
pipe  D  P,  but  also  risen  through  the  check  valve  C  V  and  rising 
pipe  R  P  to  nearly  the  same  level  as  the  free  surface  in  the 
supply  tank,  the  whole  will  remain  motionless  or  in  a  static 
condition.  If  we  now  depress  the  dash  valve  D  V,  and 
then  let  it  go,  the  machine  wUl  immediately  begin  to  work, 
and  continue  to  work  automatically  without  any  attention  or 
•even  oiling  for  years,  until  stopped  by  some  accident  or  by  the 
wearing  out  of  one  or  both  of  the  valves.  Of  course,  the  supply 
of  water  must  be  maintained,  so  that  the  drive  pipe  is  always 
kept  full.  This  pipe  should  not  be  throttled  in  any  part,  and 
the  weight  on  the  dash  valve  must  be  so  carefully  adjusted, 
that  it  will  just  overcome  the  internal  pressure — i,e.,  drop  from 
its  seat — and  permit  water  to  escape  thereat.  Then,  the  acce- 
leration produced  by  gravity  on  the  water  coming  down  the 
drive  pipe  very  soon  produces  a  greater  pressure  on  the  dash 
valve  than  that  due  to  the  mere  static  pressure.  This  increased 
force  suddenly  raises  it  again  to  its  seat,  when  the  kinetic 
energy  which  has  been  imparted  to  the  water  lifts  the  check 
valve  and  forces  some  water  into  the  air  vessel.  Whenever 
this  kinetic  energy  has  been  spent,  the  compressed  air  in  the  air 
vessel,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  check  valve,  causes  it  to 
close,  and  immediately  thereafter  the  dash  valve  automatically 
opens.  The  same  cycle  of  operations  takes  place  over  and  over 
again,  the  air  in  the  air  vessel  gets  more  and  more  compressed, 
and  water  rises  higher  and  higher  in  the  rising  or  delivery  pipe, 
until  it  issues  as  a  continuous  stream  from  its  mouth  into  the 
cistern  or  receiving  tank.  From  this  tank  it  may  be  drawn  off 
at  pleasure  for  all  the  various  uses  of  a  mansion-house  or  farm 
steading,  &c. 

The  air  vessel  plays  two  important  parts  in  each  cycle  of  the 
operations  of  this  interesting  and  useful  apparatus.  (1)  The  air 
contained  therein  acts  as  a  cushion  by  minimising  the  water 
hammer  action,  which  would  otherwise  stress  the  various  parts, 
and  tend  to  break  the  joints.  (2)  The  air  acts  as  a  store  of 
energy  by  taking  up,  during  its  compression,  a  part  of  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  water,  and  then  giving  out  the  same 
gently,  thus  producing  a  constant  flow  of  water  through  the 
delivery  pipe.  If  the  vertical  height  of  the  column  of  water  in 
the  rising  pipe  be  about  34  feet  above  the  check  valve,  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  upper  surface  of  this  valve  will 
be  one  atmosphere,  or,  say,  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  the 
air  in  the  air  vessel  will  be  compressed  to  nearly  that  pressure, 
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and  therefore  occupy  about  half  its  original  yolume.     If  the 
column  be  68  feet  high  in  the  delivery  pipe,  the  pressure  on  the 
valve  will  be  about  30  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  the  air  in 
the  air  vessel  will  occupy  one-third  of  its  original  volume,  and 
so  on.     Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  proportion  the  size  of  the  air 
vessel  to  the  vertical  height  through  which  the  water  has  to  be 
forced  in  the  delivery  pipe.     Besides  this,  air  becomes  absorbed 
by  water,  and  in  a  short  time  the  air  vessel,  if  small,  would 
become  entirely  filled  with  water.    The  air  vessel  may,  however, 
be  kept  charged  with  air  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  snifter  valve  S  V,  screwed  into  the  ram  casing, 
immediately  below  the  check  vaJve.     In  its  simplest,  and  pro- 
bably its  most  efficient  form,  it  consists  of  a  brass  plug  with  a 
very  small   hole  drilled  through  its  axis.      Every  time  that 
water  is  forced  through  the  check  valve  a  very  small  quan- 
tity also  passes  through  this  tiny  opening  in  the  snifter  valve ; 
and  each  time  that  the  check  valve  is  forced  down  upon  its  seat 
a  rebound  or  reaction  of  the  water  takes  place,  and  produces  a 
partial  vacuum  immediately  underneath  the  check  valve.     Con- 
sequently, a  little  air  is  forced  into  this  vacuum  by  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  this  air  is  carried  up  into  the  air  vessel  at 
the  next  stroke  or  pulsation,  thus  keeping  up  the  necessary 
supply  for  effecting  a  continuous  flow  of  water  into  the  receiving 
tank.     If  everything  about  this  machine  is  thoroughly  tight 
and  in  good  working  order,  and  the  valves  are  made  of  the  best 
proportions  and  weights,  an  efficiency  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent, 
can  be  obtained  therefrom,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
work  it  with  a  minimum  driving  head  of  only  three  feet.     The 
several  causes  for  loss  of  efficiency  are : — 

(1)  Eddies  caused  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  water's 
motion. 

(2)  The  friction  of  the  water  passing  along  the  drive  pipe 
D  P,  and  the  casing  of  the  apparatus. 

The  weight  and  friction  of  the  dash  valve  D  V,  which  has 
lifted  at  each  stroke  or  pulsation. 
(4)  The  weight  and  friction  of  the  check  valve  C  V,  which 
has  also  to  be  lifted  at  each  stroke. 

(6)  The  slip  of  the  check  valve  C  V — i.e.,  a  slight  quantity  of 
water  may  slip  back  past  this  valve  when  in  the  act  of 
closing. 

(6)  The  friction  of  the  water  passing  along  the  rising  pipe  R  P. 

(7)  Any  defects  of  tightness  in  the  faces  of  the  dash  and 
check  valvea 

The  sudden  closing  of  the  dash  valve  is  only  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  water  spending  a  large  portion  of  its  energy  in  friction 


(3)1 
to  be  lil 
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at  the  restricted  orifice  while  it  is  closing.  Large  rams  are  now 
made  with  special  valves  to  stop  the  water  gradually  without 
throttling  it,  and  so  avoid  the  shocks  caused  by  sudden  closing 
without  losing  anything  in  efficiency.* 

* 

£xAMPLE  I. — If  1,000  lbs.  of  water  pass  per  minute  through 
the  drive  pipe  under  a  head  of  6  feet,  and  60  lbs.  of  water 
are  delivered  into  the  receiving  tank,  which  is  87  feet  above  the 
check  valve,  what  is  the  efficiency  1 


Efficiency  = 
Efficiency  = 


work  got  out  ..    ^,  ^.      . 

T"^ — — . —  (m  the  same  time). 

work  put  in  ^  ' 


87x60 
6  X  1000 


=  •87 


Or, 


Efficiency  =  87  per  cent. 


If  the  length  of  the  drive  and  rising  pipes  be  considerable, 
and  if  there  be  many  bends  and  much  throttling  of  the  passages, 
then  the  efficiency  will  thereby  be  reduced  to  a  considerable 
extent.  By  a  simple  modification  of  the  ram  shown  in  the 
illustration,  river  or  impure  water  may  be  made  to  raise  spring 
or  pure  water;  the  two  waters 
are  separated  by  a  diaphragm, 
and  the  pumping  action  actu- 
ates two  valves,  the  one  being 
a  suction  and  the  other  a  de- 
livery valve. 

Telocity  of  Efflux  and  Flow 
of  Water  from  a  Tank. — Con- 
sider a  jet  of  water  issuing  from 
a  small  circular  orifice  A  at  a 
depth  h  below  the  free  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  tank.  If 
we  take  the  datum  line  at  the 
orifice,  then  inside  the  vessel, 
where  the  water  is  still,  the 
energy  is  entirely  potential  and  equal  to  mgh;  whereas,  it  is  all 
kinetic  just  outside  the  opening  and  amounts  to  ^mv^. 
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Hence, 


V.C, 


^mv^  =  mgh;  or,  i;*  =  2^A; 
V  =  s/2  gh. 


(VI) 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  equation  (YI)  that  the  velocity 

*  See  §  30  of  Gordon  Blaine's  Hydraulic  Machinery  for  an  illustrated 
description  of  Mr.  H.  D.  PearsalPs  improved  hydraulic  ram. 
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V  is  the  Aame  as  that  attained  by  a  body  in  falling  freely  from  » 
height  h ;  and  further,  that  it  would  be  the  same  even  if  Uie  irater 
had  no  free  anrface,  so  long  as  the  pressure  at  the  level  of  the 
orifice  was  equal  to  that  due  to  a  head  h. 

If  there  be  a  loss  of  bead  /  due  to  friction  and  eddies  formed  by 
the  water  in  passing  through  the  orifice, 

Then,     Jmr*  =  f«y(A-/);  or,  b  =  Jig(h  - /).       (VII) 
If,      a  =  The  cross  area  of  the  orifice  in  square  feet. 
r  =     „    radius  of  the  orifice  in  feet. 

V  =     „    average  velocity  of  the  water  in  feet  per  aeooud. 
A  ■=     „    head  of  the  water  in  feet 
g  ^     „    acceleration    due   to  gravity  or  32*2   feet  per 

And  Q  ^     „    quantity  of  water  flowing  out  from  tb»  orifice  in 

cubic  feet  per  second. 
We  find  from  equations  (Y)  and  (VI)  that : — 

(^  =  av  !=  a s/'l  g  h  cubic  feet  per  second. 
This  formula  is  very  nearly  true  fur  a  small  tapered  opening, 
but  with  a  fiat  one,  as  shown  in  the  next  figure,  the  cross  area  of  the 


stream  where  the  stream  lines  are  parallel,  at  a  short  distance  ont- 
side  the  opening,  is  less  than  that  of  the  orifice.  The  ratio  of  these 
two  areas  is  called  the  coefficient  of'  eoniraetian,  and  it  is  found 
experimentally  for  a  flat  opening  to  be  0'64.  The  contraction  is 
caused  by  the  water  flowing  along  the  inner  flat  surfaces  E  F  and 
O  H  and  then  leaving  them  at  a  tangent.  It  has  also  been  found 
by  experiment  that  for  a  sharp-edged  orifice  the  velocity  v  is  only 
*  By  miHtake  the  figure  has  been  drawn  with  a  vortex,  but  when  meaanr- 
ing  water  we  mnat  prevent  the  formatioD  of  a  vortex  by  putting  in  radial 
blades. 
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0*97  ijl  g  h.     Hence,  the  actual  flow  for  a  small  drcxdar  orifice 
will  be : — 

Q  =  0-64  a  X  Q'^1  J2g~h  =  0-62  a ^27^ 

Q  =  0*62  «•  /^V 2  7  h  cubic  feet  per  second.       (VIII) 

In  measuring  a  small  flow  of  water  by  this  method,  it  is  run 
into  a  tank  having  a  carefully  made  clean  cut  orifice  of  known 
area,  until  the  surface  level  is  just  sufficiently  above  the  outflow 
to  cause  the  water  to  run  out  as  fast  as  it  runs  into  the  tank. 
This  diflerence  of  level,  or  head  A,  is  measured  and  the  above 
formula  applied. 

Accurate  results  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  large  circular  open- 
ing placed  in  the  side  of  a  tank,  because  the  parts  of  it  would  have 
different  depths  from  the  free  surface,  and  consequently  the  water 
would  have  diflerent  velocities  at  these  parts.  If  we,  however, 
put  the  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  as  shown  in  the  right- 
hand  fiigure,  then  the  velocity  will  be  approximately  the  same  at 
all  parts  of  the  opening,  and  we  can  enlarge  it  so  as  to  measure 
a  much  greater  flow  of  water. 

Measorement  of  a  Flowing  Stream.— In  order  to  ascertain  the 
available  power  from  a  stream  or  river,  as  well  as  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  a  hydraulic  installation,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
determine  the  rate  of  flow — i.e.,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  or  gallons 
of  water  passing  a  given  point  per  unit  of  time.  At  first  sight, 
this  would  appear  to  be  a  very  simple  matter ;  but,  as  will  be 
shown,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  so  with  accuracy,  for  several  special 
precautions  have  to  be  observed  and  constants  obtained. 

Rectangular  Oange  Notch. — When  we  have  to  measure  large 
quantities  of  moving  water,  then  such  orifices  as  we  have  pre- 
viously dealt  with  are  quite  unsuitable.  In  such  cases,  it  is  usual 
to  pass  the  whole  of  the  water  over  a  s|)ecial  form  of  weir  or  gauge 
notch.  This  consists  of  a  board  placed  across  the  stream  between 
stakes  and  carefully  puddled,  so  that  all  the  water  must  flow  over 
it  The  top  bevelled  edge  of  this  board  must  be  well  above  the 
sarface  of  the  water  on  the  delivery  side.  The  length  of  the 
notch  is  usually  less  than  the  width  of  the  stream,  and  the  board 
should  be  continued  from  each  end  in  a  straight  line  (as  shown  in 
the  perspective  view)  so  as  to  give  definite  conditions ;  or  parallel 
guides  may  be  placed  in  the  stream  before  the  gauge  board.  In 
the  former  case,  the  inflow  of  water  at  the  ends  of  the  notch  board 
causes  end  contraction,  while  in  the  latter,  this  eflect  is  avoided.  In 
'Cach  case,  contraction  of  the  stream  is  caused  by  the  water  flowing 
upwards  from  E  to  F,  as  shown  by  the  sectional  figure  a  few  pages 
further  on.     Further,  the  surface  directly  over  the  notch  board  is 
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lower  than  that  of  the  still  water  in  the  pond  above  the  board.     If, 

however,  we  neglect  these  effects  we  see  that  with  difTereut  lengtba 


Perspectivb  ViBW  or  &  Rectan«dlar  Gaugb  Nohjh. 

of  notch  board  the  total  flow  will  be  proportional  to  its  length. 

Now,  consider  any  horizontal  strip  of  the  crons  section  of  the 
stream  over  the  notch  (say, 

J _.^  one- thousandth  of  its  total 

depth);  then,  if  we  increase 
the  depth  of  the  Btream 
over  the  notch,  the  vertical 
width  of  this  strip  and  con- 
sequently its  area  will  be 
proportionally  increased,  as 
weU  as  its  depth  below  the 
free  surface  of  the  water. 
But  the  velocity  of  the 
water  passing  through  tbu 
strip  varies  aa  the  aqoare 
root  of  its  depth,  aad  the 
quantity  as  the  area  multi- 
plied by  the  velocity.  This 
result  will  hold  good  for 
each  elementary  strip,  and 
~  will,  therefore,  apply  to  the 

whole  stream. 
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Hence,     Qoc  av  on  h  x   ^h  oc  A*  for  different  depths ; 
And,       Q  oc  6  for  different  breadths  of  stream  at  the  notch  ; 

Q  =  /f  6  A^  for  a  rectangular  notch (IX) 

Here,  ^  is  a  coefficient  of  diacliarge  which  must  be  found  by 
experiment.  This  equation,  however,  would  not  give  us  accurate 
results  if  the  proportions  of  the  stream  passing  the  notch  were 
much  different  from  that  used  to  determine  the  constant  k.  With 
a  very  long  shallow  notch  a  considerable  error  will  arise  from 
the  fact,  that  the  water  may  adhere  to  the  horizontal  bevelled 
edge,  and  with  a  very  deep  narrow  notch  a  similar  effect  would  be 
produced  by  the  bevelled  sides.  The  above  formula  is  often  used 
and  is  quite  correct  for  similar  streams ;  but  if  the  flow  is  variable, 
the  depth  will  change  with  the  flow  of  the  water  while  the  breadth 
remains  constant,  so  that  the  proportions  of  the  stream  obtained 
with  different  flows  in  a  gauge  notch  of  this  kind  are  not  the 
same. 

The  late  Professor  James  Thomson  showed  how  we  may  obtain 
a  formula  which  will  apply  to  all  ordinary  proportious  of  rectan- 
gular notches.  In  the  central  part  of  the  stream  the  lines  of  flow 
are  practically  parallel  and  unaffected  by  the  sides  of  the  notch. 
Consequently,  the  water  passing  through  this  part  will  be  propor- 
tional to  its  breadth.  Suppose  the  influence  of  each  end  to  extend 
perceptibly  to  a  distance  x  h  from  it  Then  the  breadth  of  the 
central  part  will  be  6  -  2xh.  Consider  a  portion  of  this  central 
part  whose  breadth  is  equal  to  h.  This  will  be  a  square  and 
therefore  simUar  for  different  sizes  of  stream.     Hence,  since  the 

area  is  proportional  to  h^  and  the  velocity  to  y/h,  the  flow  through 
this  square  will  be  : — 

k^  X  ;i2  ^i  or  k^  h^ 

where  X^  is  a  constant. 

Consequently,  the  flow  through  the  whole  of  the  central  part 
(6  -  2  a:  A)  will  be  :— 

^--"-^—k.hi  =  k,(b  -  2xh)h^' 

If  we  now  imagine  the  two  side  portions  to  be  placed  together, 
we  will  get  another  stream  which  will  be  of  similar  form  whatever 
its  actual  size  may  be  ;  for,  it  will  always  be  a  rectangle  of  depth 
k  and  length  2  x  h.     Consequently  the  flow  through  this  will  be : — 

k^  X  2xh  X  A'  =  2  Atj a; /t* 
where  A;^  ^  another  constant 
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Hence,  the  flow  of  the  whole  stream  will  be  : — 

Q  =  A;i(6  -  2xh)h^  +  2k.^xh^ 

xik    -  k) 
If  we  write  c  for        ^, which  is  a  constant,  we  get : — 

Q  =  Ai{6  -  2cA}A* 


(X) 

If  one  of  the  sides  of  the  stream  had  a  guide  board  we  should 
have  had  x  throughout  instead  of  2  Xy  and  therefore  c  h  in  oar 
iinal  results  instead  of  2  c  A.  If  both  sides  of  the  stream  be  guided, 
this  term  would  disappear  and  we  would  get  the  former  result. 

Mr.  Francis,  an  American  engineer,  deduced  the  following 
empirical  formula  from  a  large  number  of  exi)eriments  which  he 
made : — 

Q  =  3'33  (b  -  ^n  h\h^  cubic  feet  per  second.      (Xa ) 

Here  n  is  the  number  of  end  contractions  (viz.,  2,  1,  or  0,  as 
explained  above),  and  the  units  employed  are  feet  and  seconds. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  equation  is  of  the  same  form  as  the 
previous  one,  and  that  neither  is  applicable  to  a  notch  whose  length 
is  less  than  2xh, 

Thomson's  Triangular  Notch. — Professor  James  Thomson  pro- 
loosed  and  us  d  a  gange 
notch  in  the  form  of  a 
right-angled  isosceles  tri- 
angle with  its  sides  equally 
inclined  to  the  vertical  It 
has  the  advantage  of  giving 
a  similar  form  of  stream 
whatever  may  be  the  size 
of  the  notch  or  the  height 
of  the  water  passing 
through  it,  and  is,  there- 
fore, more  accurate  for 
measuring  variable  streams.  As,  however,  less  water  is  passed  for 
a  given  height  than  with  the  rectangular  notch,  it  is  not  so  con- 
venient for  large  flows ;  but  by  cutting  a  number  of  such  notches, 
side  by  side  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  considerable  quantities  oi 
water  may  be  dealt  with. 

If  we  consider  corresponding  elements  of  two  such  notches,  we 
see  that  their  areas  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  depths, 


Thomson's  Tbiangitlab  Gauge  Notch. 
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whilst,  as  before,  the  velocities  of  the  water  are  as  the  square  roots 
of  the  depths.     Heoce,  the  flow  through  a  V  notch  will  be  : — 

Q  "  k  X  h^  X  ^~h  =  kh^  cubio  feet  per  second.       (XI) 

In  this  case,  the  coefficient  of  diteharge  k,  has  beea  found  by 
careful  esperitneut  to  be  2'64. 

Measurement  of  Head. — Wheo  using  either  of  the  preTiously 
mentioned  notches  for  determining  the  flow  of  a  stream  or  river 
we  must  ascertain  the  head  A,  with  great  accuracy.  This  may  be 
done  by  aid  of  a  level,  straight  edge,  graduated  stafi*,  and  a  bent 
wire  or  book-gauge  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Drive  the  vertical  stake  V  S,  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  at 
a  position  above  the  notch  where  the  surface  has  no  appreciable 
velocity.  To  obtain  such  a  posi- 
tion the  pond  above  the  weir 
sfaonld  not  be  too  small.  Level 
a  straight  edge  S  E,  by  the  level 
L,  with  its  lower  edge  resting  on 
the  inner  edge  F,  of  the  bevelled 
board  and  on  the  point  of  the 

hook-gauge.      Note  the  position      i  ^ 

R,  on  TS,  opposite  a  mark  M, 
on  the  longer  limb  H  G.      This      '' 
gives  us  once  for  all  the  zero  from 
which  to  reckon  h. 

When  the  water  is  flowing  in 
the  normal  condition  for  making 
the  test,  raise  H  G  until  the 
point  P  just  toDches  the  surface  of  the  water  and  note  the  read- 
ing Rj  on  V  S  opposite  M,  as  shown  by  the  full  outlined  hook  in 
the  figure.  The  difierence  between  tliis  reading  and  the  former 
one  gives  the  head  A. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  previous  formiilfe  any  mistake  made 
in  determining  h  will  produce  a  larger  percentage  error  in  the 
result  with  the  V  and  rectangular  notches  than  with  an  orifice  in 
the  bottom  of  a  tank.  The  latter  is,  therefore,  preferred  where 
great  accuracy  is  desired  and  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  too 
lat^e,  such  as  when  measuring  the  circulating  water  used  by  a 
steam  eugine. 

Heasnrement  of  Large  Streams. — When  it  is  inconveoient  or 
impracticable  to  place  a  weir  gauge  in  a  river,  then  the  flow  may 
be  estimated  by  measuring  the  cross  section  a,  of  the  river  and 
finding  its  mean  velocity  v,  at  that  section  : — 

Then,  as  before,  Q  =  a  v. 
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To  do  this,  a  number  of  eqnidistant  points  are  marked  along 
a  rope  which  is  then  stretched  across  the  river  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  current  By  means  of  a  graduated  pole  the 
depth  at  each  of  these  points  is  ascertained  from  a  boat  The 
results  are  then  plotted  to  scale  and  give  us  a  cross  section  of 
the  river  and  an  estimate  of  its  sectional  area.  The  surface 
velooitf  at  midstream  may  be  roughly  found  by  noting  the  time 
taken  for  a  float  to  move  a  given  distance  down  stream,  and  the 
mean  velocity  may  be  taken  as  065  of  this.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  accurate  to  ascertain  the  velocity  at  a  number  of  pointti 
of  the  section  by  means  of  a  cuirent  meter  and  then  calculate  the 
mean  value.     The  following  illuatration  shows  a  current  meter 


Elliott's  Currkst  Meter. 

made  for  this  purpose  by  Messrs.  Elliott  Bi-others,  London.  It 
has  a  acrew-abaped  vane  V,  which  is  rotated  by  the  water 
flowing  past  it  The  revolutions  of  this  vane  ate  counted  by  the 
wheel  W,  which  is  driven  by  a  worm  on  the  same  spindle  as  the 
vane.  When  the  apparatus  is  immersed  by  means  of  the  rod  R  to 
the  required  depth,  with  the  vane  jwinting  up  stream,  the  cord  C 
is  pulled  up  and  kept  tight  for  a  definite  interval  of  time.  This  cord 
is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  lever  which  carries  the  bearings  of  the 
counting  wheel  and  is  pushed  down  by  a  spring  E.  The  wheel  only 
gears  with  the  worm  when  the  cord  is  pulled,  and  the  reading 
gives  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  vane  from  which  the  velo- 
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city  of  the  water  may  be  deduced.     F  is  a  rudder  to  keep  the 
apiAratus  pointing  directly  upstream. 

Horse-Power  of  a  Stream. — After  having  obtained  the  quantity 
of  water  flowing  in  a  stream,  we  have  only  to  measure  the  avail- 
able head  in  order  to  find  its  horse-power  H.P.  The  head  may  be 
measured  in  feet  by  aid  of  a  surveyor's  level  and  staff;  Then,  if  w 
be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  W  the  weight  of  the 
total  flow  of  water  per  second,  we  get : — 

Q  =  av.     And  W  =  Qw. 


Hence,     H.P.  == 


ft-]b&  per  second      h  x  Qw 


550 


550 


62-5 


H.P.  =  ^^  X  A  Q  =  0114  A  Q  =  0-114  ha  v.       (XII) 


Vortex  Motion. — A  whirling  mass  of  fluid  is  termed  a  vortex 
and  may  be  either  forced  or  free,  A  Jree  vortex  is  one  which  can 
be  formed  naturally,  as  when  water  flows  through  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  a  basin,  and  is  such,  that  the  energy  of  the  fluid  per  unit 
mass  is  the  same  at  all  ix)ints  in  it.  A  forced  vortex  can  only 
be  produced  artificially,  and  in  it  the  energy  of  the  fluid  is  different 
at  different  places.  Such 
a  vortex  may  be  obtained 
by  rotating  a  cup  contain- 
ing water. 

Free  Vortex. — From  the 
above  condition  of  con- 
stant energy,  the  velocity 
at  a  point  A,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  vortex  and  at 
a  depth  h  below  the  level 
of  the  still  water,  must  be 
the  same  as  that  due  to  a  Frkb  Vortex. 

body  falling  freely  from  a  height  h. 

V  =  ^^2gk 

A  particle  on  the  surface  of  the  vortex  is  acted  upon  vertically 
by  its  own  weight  mgf  and  horizontally  by  a  centrifugal  force 

.     The  resultant  of  these  two  forces  must  make  an  angle  ^, 

r 

with  the  vertical,  so  that : — 
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m  «* 


.       A         r  v^        2h 

tan  ^  = =  —  =   -    . 

m  g       g  r         r 

Here  m  is  the  mass  of  the  particle  and  r  the  radius  of  the  circle 
in  which  it  revolves. 

This  resultant  must  also  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  at  A,  since  the  fluid  cannot  resist  any  shearing  components 
Consequently,  if  the  slope  of  the  surface  at  A  be  tan  6, 


Or, 


dh 

dr 

tan  i  = 

'2h 

• 

r 

dh 

dr 

2h 

r' 

i  log  ;i  = 

-  logr 

+  log  c, 

log  s/7i  = 

l«gj 

h  = 

C« 

r*    ' 

(XIII) 

Here,  c  is  a  constant  of  integration  which  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  vortex.     It  is  the  radius  of  the  vortex  at  unit  depth. 

Since  the  total  energy  is  the  same  at  all  places  in  the  fluid  and 
the  pressure  at  B  due  to  the  column  B  0,  just  makes  up  for  the 
lower  level  of  B,  the  velocity  in  any  thin  vertical  tube  of  fluid 
such  as  B  0  must  be  constant  and  equal  to  that  at  the  surface  of 
the  tube. 

A  vortex  of  this  kind  was  applied  to  centrifugal  pumps  with 
radial  blades  by  Professor  James  Thomson  in  order  to  convert^  as 
far  as  possible,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  water  into  potential 
energy.  The  vortex  commences  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
and  the  radial  component  of  the  water's  motion  is  outward. 

Forced  Vortex. — In  a  vortex  whose  angular  velocity  «  is  con- 
stant throughout,  we  have  at  any  point  A  on  the  surface  : — 

Centrifugal  force  =  mr  oit^, 


tan  0 
dh 

^ 

m 
ft;2 

«2 

9 

^ 

r  ur 
9 

T 

=s 

-r. 

a  r 

9 

dh 

== 

—  r  dr 
9 

» 

h 

i,^r^ 

i;2 

■^ 

2ff 

^9 

Or, 

y 

-  o  ^9  ,.2 

(XIV) 
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Forced  Vortex. 


I 


]c 


Thin  is  the  equation  to  a  parabola  with  its  axis  vertical,  and, 
therefore,  the  surface  of  the  vortex  will  be  the  paraboloid  formed 
bj  rotating  this  parabola 
abont  its  axis.  The  velo- 
city of  any  particle  D,  on 
the  surface  of  the  vortex  is 
that  which  would  be  at- 
tained by  a  body  falling  a 
distance  equal  to  DC.  The 
kinetic  and  potential  ener- 
gies are  both  least  at  the 
centre  B,  and  become  greater 
as  we  move  upwards  or  out- 
wards. "We  have  a  vortex 
of  this  kind  in  the  wheel  of 
a  centrifugal  pump  with  radial  blades. 

Pressure  due  to  Centriftigal  Force. — When  a  liquid  is  rotating, 
its  pressure  is  not  the  same  for  all  points  on  one  level.     Thus,  in 
the  previous  figure  the  pressure  at  B  is 
atmoapheric,  while  at  the  point  C  on  the 
same  level,  the  pressure  is,  in  addition, 
that  due  to  the  head  0  D.  b 

Consider  a  uniform  column  of  liquid 
B  C,  rotating  round  the  axis  B  F,  with 
an  angular  velocity  u  and  cross  sec- 
tion a.  Then,  if  p  be  the  density  of 
the  liquid,  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  a  small  element  of  length 
c^r,  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis  is  : — 

p  a  dr  X  or  r, 

•".    The  total  centrifugal  force  of  the  column  BC  -  pa  tu-fr  d  r. 

This  force  is  spread  over  an  area  a,  at  the  end  C,  and  we  must 
divide  it  by  this  area  to  get  ;?,  the  pressure  per  unit  area.  If  the 
whole  column  from  B  to  C  is  full  of  liquid  :  — 

Then,  p  =  />«'-/     rcfr  =  Jpw^rJ  =  i/^rj .    .     .     (XV> 

Jo 

But,  if  the  part  of  the  column  from  B  to  E  is  empty  :— 

Then,  p  =  IP ««[  V d r  =  J f> ««(r^^  -  r^ ).    .    .    (XVa> 

27 


« r >iW/>- 


Whirling  Column. 
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Students  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  integral  calculus  will 
understand  the  following  proof  of  these  equations. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  B  0  is  at  a  distance  of  ^  B  C  from  R 

.-.    Centrifugal  foi-ce  due  to  |  ^  «2  ^^  =  i  p  a  ft/2  r'  . 

the  whole  column  B C     /      ^"'^i  "^  ^^   2       5^»"'^i- 

The  centime  of  gravity  of  the  part  E  C  is  distant  -^—^ — "  from  R 
•'.  Centrifugal  force  due  to  E  C  =  f>  a  (r^  -  r^,)  w-   ^  ^^     - 

1  «»  /   2  2  V 

n  »  =  ipa  w-  (r^  -  r^  ). 

This  formula  may  be  applied  to  finding  the  equation  for  the 
forced  vortex.  For,  in  the  figure  of  the  forced  vortex^  if 
B  C  =  r,  and  CD  =  A,  then,  p  ==  hw  =  h pg. 

Therefore,  from  equation  (XV),  we  get : — 

hpg  =  ipv% 


Or,  h  =  -r—  (as  before). 

Reaction  of  a  Jet. — In  general,  when  a  fluid  issues  from  an 
orifice  it  exerts  a  force  on  the  vessel  which  contained  it.  This 
force  is  the  reaction  of  the  jet,  and  is  due  to  the  momentum  given 
to  the  escaping  fluid. 

Let  V  =  Velocitv  of  efflux. 
,,    io  =  Weight  of  unit  volume  of  the  fluid. 
5,  W  =  Weight  of  fluid  issuing  per  second. 
„   m  =  Mass  issuing  per  second. 
J,    Q  =  Quantity  or  volume  issuing  per  second. 
„    F  =  Force  exerted  on  the  vessel  containing  the  fluid. 

Then,  the  momentum  given  to  the  water  per  second  =  mv. 
And,  since  force  is  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  : — 

F  =  ?/it?  =  — V, 
9 

But,       W  =  ioQ  =  t^at;. 

_  W  w av^       wa  ,  2  oh       «  ,       ,^^^^ 

9  9  9  ^ 

This  formula  also  gives  the  force  acting  on  a  vane  of  a  turbine 
»r  waterwheel  which  alters  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  water,  and 
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in  that  case,  v  is  tbe  cbaBge  of  velocity  produced  by  tbe  vane.  In 
applying  the  formula  to  any  particular  case,  v  is  tbe  total  cbange 
of  velocity  produced  until  the  water  is  quite  clear  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  direction  of  tbe  force  acting  on  tbe  vessel  is  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  v.  The  following  figures  will  explain  tbe  resalts 
in  three  cases :— ^ 


Backward.  No  Motion.  Fobward. 

MonoN  Produced  by  a  Jet, 

In  tbe  left-band  figure  tbe  jet  of  liquid  issues  towards  tbe  rigbt 
and  urges  tbe  containing  vessel  to  tbe  left  Tbe  jet  in  tbe  central 
figure  strikes  a  plate  fixed  to  tbe  tank  close  to  it,  and  then  drops 
vertically  downwards ;  consequently,  tbe  water  receives  no  bori- 
zontal  momentum  and  tbe  tank  no  motion  from  it.  Tbe  water 
will,  bowever,  exert  a  pressure  on  the  plate,  and  tbis  pressure 
balances  tbe  force  produced  by  issuing  from  tbe  orifice.  In  tbe 
remaining  figure  the  jet  is  turned  backwards  by  a  curved  guide 
attached  to  tbe  tank  and  tbe  whole  momentum  imparted  to  tbe 
water  is  backwards,  consequently  the  tank  is  pressed  forwards.  If 
there  be  no  loss  from  friction  or  eddies,  tbe  backward  velocity  of 
tbe  stream,  wben  tbe  tank  is  at  rest,  must  be  the  same  as  that 
witb  wbicb  it  left  tbe  orifice.  Tbe  blade  has  not  only  stopped  tbe 
water,  but  has  given  it  an  equal  backward  momentum,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  pressed  witb  a  force  twice  as  great  as  tbe  flat  one  in 
the  previous  case.  Tbe  force  on  it,  is  therefore,  2  F  or  4  ti?  a  A, 
wbicb  is  four  times  tbe  pressure  on  a  plug  stopping  tbe  orifice. 
Wben  tbe  tank  is  in  motion,  tbe  momentum  given  to  tbe  water  is 
modified  tbereby,  as  will  be  explained  in  connection  witb  tbe 
Peltou  wbeel  in  tbe  next  Lecture.  Steam  life-boats  are  now 
frequently  propelled  by  jets  of  water  instead  of  by  screw  pro- 
])ellei8. 

As  tbis  reaction  astonishes  everyone  wbo  bears  of  it  for  tbe 
first  time,  we  will  consider  it  from  another  point  of  view.  Water 
under  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  square  incb  issues  out  of  a 
nozzle  of  1  square  incb  in  area,  and  impinges  on  a  fixed  vane  of 
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such  a  bhape  as  to  gradually  deflect  the  water  and  turn  it  back  m 
the  opposite  directiou,  without  loss  by  friction,  and  consequently 
without  loss  of  velocity.  Thus,  the  vane  may  be  a  double  U,  as 
in  the  Pelton  wheel ;  or  a  semicircle ;  or  it  may  deflect  the  water 
in  more  than  one  plane.  Then,  the  pressure  on  the  vane  is  400 
lbs.,  although  the  statical  pressure  on  a  plug  or  valve  stoppings 
the  jet  is  only  100  lbs.  Although  it  I'equires  very  little  elemen- 
tary dynamics  to  prove  this  fact,  the  statement  is  generally 
received  with  incredulity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vane  not  only  arrests 
the  water — that  is,  imparts  a  negative  accelemtion  to  it,  equal  and 
opposite  to  what  it  received  from  the  nozzle — but  accelerates  it 
equally  in  the  opposite  direction.  Therefore,  the  total  pressure  on 
the  vane  is  double  the  reaction  on  the  nozzle. 

The  nozzle  reaction  at  fii'st  sight  appears  to  be  100  lbs. ;  that  is,, 
area  of  jet  multiplied  by  pressura  But  wait !  Imagine  a  square 
vertical  column  in  which  water  is  maintained  at  a  constant  head. 
Near  the  bottom  is  a  suitably  formed  horizontal  nozzle  closed  by  a 
plug.  The  system  is  then  in  equilibrium,  since  every  square  inch 
of  wall  has  another  square  inch  opposite  to  it  which  is  acted 
on  by  an  equal  and  opposite  pressure.  Opposite  the  nozzle,  on  the- 
other  side  of  the  vessel,  is  a  small  circle  equal  to  the  area  of  the^ 
plug  and  equally  pressed  by  the  water.  Now,  remove  the  plug 
and  let  the  water  issue.  It  really  does  look  as  if  the  force  pushing 
the  vessel  back  was  the  pressure  due  to  the  head  acting  on  this  small 
circle  on  the  back  wall — that  is,  equal  to  the  pressure  multiplied 
by  area  of  jet.  But  by  Newton's  second  law,  whenever  we  find  a^ 
body  moving  at  any  velocity,  we  know  the  product  of  the  force- 
which  has  urged  it  and  the  time  during  which  it  has  acted.  Let  us- 
take  a  simple  case  and  suppose  the  height  of  the  water  surface  above 
the  nozzle  to  be  1 6  feet.  Then  we  know  that  the  water  issues  as  fJBLst 
as  if  it  had  fallen  16  feet,  and  that  its  velocity  is  32  feet  per  second. 
Consequently,  every  second  a  cylinder  of  water  equal  in  section  to- 
the  area  of  the  jet  and  32  feet  long  has  a  velocity  of  32  feet  per 
second  impressed  on  it.  Therefore,  the  urging  force  must  be  equal 
to  its  own  weight ;  because  when  falling  from  rest  by  gravity — 
that  is,  when  urged  by  its  own  weight — it  acquires  that  velocity  in 
one  second.  But  the  statical  pressure  is  only  half  of  this,  being  the 
weight  of  a  cylinder  of  water  equal  in  section  to  the  jet  and  16  feet 
long ;  and,  since  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,  the 
recoil  of  the  vessel  is  equal  to  the  force  urging  the  jet,  or  twice- 
the  statical  pressure. 

Of  course,  if  the  jet  strikes  a  flat  vane  at  right  angles  the  motion 
is  stopped  in  its  own  direction,  but  not  returned,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  vane  is  twice  the   statical  pressure.      But^  if  the  vane^ 
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retiimn  the  motion  undiminiahed  tl\t>  preasuve  is  four  times  tfae 
sUtiokl  presHurp. 

Bedaction  of  Pressore  Round  an  Oiiflce. — Let  A  be  the  depth  of 
ft  betl-shnped  orifice  and  i  its  cross  sectionnl  area ;  then,  if  this 
oritice  bo  completely  closed  by  a  flat  plate,  the  force  required  to 
keep  the  plate  in  position  will  he  k ah.  It  might  therefore  be 
supposed  that,  when  the  plate  is  I'emoved  and  the  water  allowed 
to  flow,  this  would  be  the  force  exerted  on  the  vessel,  but  on  look- 
ing at  our  former  result  (see  equation  XVI)  we  tind  that  the 
actual  force  is  twice  as  great,  or  2  wa h.  This  diiference  is cansed 
by  »  diminution  of  pressure  on  the 

enrface    round    about    the   orifice.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  i 

At  these  places  the  water  has  a  '  c 

-certiiin   velocity,    and    Bemouilli'a  i 

theorem  shows   us  that   the  pre«-  f 

8ur«  there  must  be  less  than  when 
the  liquid  was  at  rest 

There  can  be  no  reduction  of  pres- 
mre  on  the  flat  surface  round  the 
bottom    of    a    re-entrant    orifice, 

betSiUse  there  the  water  is  practi-  >; 

-cally  at  kbL    The  amount  by  which 

the  pressure  is  reduced  on  opening  re-bstilint  Oriwcb. 

the  orifice  must,  therefore,  be  that 

on  the  area  of  the  orifice  itself,  or  w  a  h.     Every  second,  thb  will 
set  is  motion  a  mass  m  as  given  by  the  equation  : — 


B«t,  „,  =  -11  =  ;^  =  ^fi^. 

9  7  9 

'Where  a,'  is  the  cross  ai'ea  of  the  jet,  and  v  =  ijz  y  A. 

~      y      ""  ?         " 

Hence,  a  =  la' (XVII) 

That  is,  the  area  of  the  jet  will  only  be  half  that  of  the  orifice. 
This  result  has  been  found  experimentally  to  be  correct.  With  a 
«harp-edged  orifice,  such  as  we  considered  in  the  eaily  part  of  this 
lecture,  there  is  a  certain  reduction  of  presaiire  round  the  orifice, 
and,  therefore,  the  contraction  must  be  less  than  in  this  case. 

Impact — Loss  of  Energy. — When  a  stream  of  fluid  meets  an 
obstruction  which  causes  a  sudden  change  in  its  motion,  its  kinetic 
«nerg7  is  partially,  or  perhaps  wholly,  spent  in  forming  eddies  or 
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litUe  whirls  of  water,  aod  is  thas  lost  so  far  as  useful  effects  are 
conoemed.  The  eddies  are,  however,  soon  stilled  hj  the  viscosity 
of  the  liquid  and  their  energy  is  converted  into  heat. 

Let  QS  suppose  a  body  of  mass  m^  moving  with  a  velocity  v^,  to 
overtake  and  strike  another  body  of  mass  m.,,  and  velocity  v.r- 
After  coUiaaon  let  the  bodies  move  on  together  with  a  common 
velocity  v. 

Then,  fpom  the  laws  of  momentum, 

Or,  V  =  —^—^ ^— -. 

i»i  +  tn.2 

But,  before  impact,  the  total  energy  was : — 

El  =  m^vl  +  m^  v\ 

And,  after  impact : — 
Eg  =  (wj  +  mo)  v^. 

^       ^    ^  I      w»i  +  m^      J  mi  +  m^ 

The  energy  lost  is  : — 

4  A 


•  • 


Ei-E2  = 


m 


l  +  7/lo 


This  lost  energy  is  converted  into  heat     If  one  or  both  of  the 

bodies  be  fluids  the  lost  energy  at 

0^^^  first,  shows  itself  in  eddies ;  but,  as 

_^'      f  ""ij   >*"'      already  explained,  it  is  ultimately 
\.^  converted  into  heat     We  thus  see 

that  when  two  streams  moving  at 
y^ — X,/"-^  different    velocities    mix    together, 

(     ^f    Y  ^]    X*^  energy  is  lost  and  this  loss  is  greater 

V  A^^^  the  greater   the    difference  of  the 

^**-^  velocities.     A  similar  effect  takes 

Collision.  place  when  water  flows  through  a 

pipe  with  sudden  changes  of  area, 
and  even  to  a  slight  extent  when  the  area  is  gradually  varied,  and 
also  when  water  is  flowing  in  a  pipe  or  channel  above  a  certain 
speed.     In  all  these  cases,  different  parts  of  the  water  move  with 
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different  velocities,  aud  these  parts  get  mixed  with  one  another. 
It  also  shows,  why  a  turbine  or  water-wheel  in  which  the  water 
collides  with  the  vanes,  must  have  a  low  efficiency. 

Besistance  of  a  Pip8««— When  a  fluid  is  passing  through  a  pipe 
it  rubs  against  the  sides  and  experiences  a  certain  resistance  to  its 
motion.  This  resistance  limits  the  flow  in  a  long  pipe  and  causes  a 
loss  of  head  or  pressure.  Had  the  water  no  viscosity  its  flow  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  friction  of  the  inner  surface;  because,  this 
friction  could  only  act  on  the  thin  layer  of  water  actually  in  contact 
with  the  pipe. 

Professor  Keynolds  found  that  the  manner  in  which  water  flows 

depends  upon  its  velocity.     When  this  is  below  a  certain  critical 

point  the  flow  depends  chiefly  on  the  viscosity  and  is  along  smooth 

stream  lines.     Ou  passing  the  critical  velocity,  the  water  no  longer 

moves  steadily,  but  breaks  up  into  numberless  little  whirls  or  eddies 

which  move  along  with  it,  and  absorb  energy  from  the  main  stream. 

The  former  condition  may  be  called  Steady  Flow  and  the  latter  Eddy 

Flow.     This  was  beautifully  demonstrated  by  Professor  Eeynolds 

by  passing  water  from  a  large  tank  through  a  glass  tube  and  then 

injecting  a  fine  stream  of  coloured  liquid  with  the  same  velocity 

into  the  centre  of  the  stream.      The 

water  in  the  tank  was  quite  steady 

and  entered  the  tube  through  a  bell 

month.     At  low  velocities  the  coloured 

liquid  formed  a  thin  line  along  the 

centre  of  the  tube,  but  at  a  certain 

velocity  it  was  seen  to  suddenly  spread 

out  through  a  considerable  part  of  the 

water,   and  on    photographing  it  by 

means  of  an  electric  spark  it  was  found 

to  be  all  twisted  into  little  whirls. 

He  also  found,  that  the  law  connect- 
ing the  resistance  R,  with  the  velocity 
%  was  different  for  these  two  condi- 
tions. For  the  lower  speeds  he  ascer-  ''"^  *'  v^ioctty 
tained  that  the  resistance  was  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity,  but  at  greater 
speeds  it  varied  as  some  higher  power, 
ranging  from  1*7  to  2  depending  on  the  roughness  of  the  pipe. 
Near  the  critical  velocity,  which  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  and  on  the  tempei*ature,  the  law  is  uncertain.  The  tempera- 
tare  affects  the  viscosity  on  which  the  critical  velocity  also  depends. 
On  plotting  the  logarithms  of  his  results  as  obtained  with  a  smooth 
lead  pipe  \  inch  in  diameter,  we  get  the  lines  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying figure.     This  consists  of  two  straight  lines  joined  by  a 
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curve  of  indefinite  shape.     The  two  straight  parts  have  slopes  of 
1  and  1*72,  showing  that  in  one  case  the  increase  of  log  R  is  eqnal 
to  the  corres|K)nding  increment  of  log  v,  whereas  beyond  a  certain 
point  it  is  1*72  times  the  corresponding  increment  of  log  v. 
This  shows  us,  that  if  c^,  c^,  and  r^  be  constants,  then  :— « 

For  steady  flow,  R  =  c^  v. 


VTQ 


For  eddy  flow,     R  =  c,  t;       +  Cg, 

The  resistance  of  the  pipe  for  any  velocity  is  most  conveniently 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  difference  of  pressure  per  unit  length 
required  to  force  the  necessary  quantity  of  liquid  per  second 
through  it  when  level.  This  is  called  the  Slope  of  Pressure. 
Whether  the  pipe  is  level  or  not,  if  it  be  of  uniform  bore,  this  slope 
is  given  by  the  difference  of  level  between  the  free  surfaces  of  the 
pressure  columns  at  any  two  points,  divided  by  the  length  of  pipe 
between  them.  This  has  been  termed  the  ^lope  of  Free  Level, 
and  is  shown  graphically  by  a  line  passing  through  the  surfaces  of 
a  series  of  little  pressure  columns. 

Hydranlic  Mean  Depth.— The  resistance  of  a  pipe  or  channel  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  wetted  surface  in  a  given 


Wetted  Perimeter  of  Different  Sections. 

len<Tth,  and  inversely  to  the  cross  area  of  the  stream.  The  trans- 
verse length  of  the  whole  surface  wetted  by  the  sti-eam  is  called 
the  Wetted  Perimeter,  and  the  mtio  of  the  cross  area  of  the  sti-eam 
to  its  wetted  perimeter  is  termed  the  Ht/draulic  Mean  Depth, 
which  we  shall  denote  by  D. 

The  friction  of  the  pipe  or  channel  will  consequently  vary 
inversely  as  the  hydraulic  mean  depth. 

Combining  this  with  the  former  results  we  have  for  water  pipes 
or  channels : — 


R  =  C 


V 


n 


(XIX) 
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Where  c  is  a  constaDt  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  surface 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  n  is  a  number  varying  from 
1*7  for  smooth  lead  pipes  to  2  for  very  rough  pipes.  The  critical 
velocity  for  water  in  ordinary  pipes  is  so  low,  that  in  all  practical 
^cases  in  which  we  wish  to  know  the  resistance,  the  actual  velocity 
is  always  above  it. 

For  a  circular  pipe,  whose  diameter  is  d,  and  which  is  full  of 
running  water,  the  wetted  perimeter  is  the  circumference  of  the 
•circle  : — 

4  rf 

D= ^  =.  for  a  circular  pipe.      .     .       (XX) 

For  a  rectangular  open  stream  of  depth  h  and  breadth  6,  the 
wetted  perimeter  =  2  A  +  6  and  the  area  is  6  A  :  — 

h  h 
D  =  ^,        .  for  an  open  rectangle.     .     .     (XXI) 


♦ 
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Lecture  XXXV. — ^Questions. 

1.  Prove  the  law  for  changing  p^  i\  and  h  along  a  stream  Kne  in  a 
frictionlees  fluid.  Apply  the  law  to  And  the  funnel  shape  of  the  surface  of 
water  in  a  basin  from  which  the  water  is  flowing  by  a  central  hole.  (S.  & 
A.  Hons.  Exam.,  Part  I.,  1898.) 

2.  Prove  the  law  for  changing  p,  t',  and  h  along  the  stream  lines  in  a 
frictionless  fluid.  Apply,  neglecting  change  of  level,  to  the  case  of  adia- 
batic  flow  of  air  from  one  vessel  to  another  through  a  small  orifice,  and 
deduce  the  rule  for  maximum  quantity  flowing.  (S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam., 
Part.  II.,  1898.) 

3.  Describe  the  action  of  a  jet  pump,  or.  of  a  good  form  of  injector. 

4.  Water  flows  through  a  roimd  sharp-edged  orifice  3  inches  in  diameter 
in  a  flat  plate,  at  about  12  inches  below  still-water  leveL  Show  by  a 
sketch  your  notion  of  the  shapes  of  the  stream  lines.  If  we  wish  to  know 
the  pressure  at  any  point,  why  is  it  not  sufficient  to  know  only  the  depth  ? 
(S.  &  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1898.) 

6.  Deduce  a  formula  givine  the  velocity  with  which  water  issues  from  an 
orifice,  and  show  how  to  apply  it  to  water  imder  pressure. 

6.  Discuss  briefly  the  rehktive  advantages  under  various  circumstances 
of  the  different  methods  of  measiuing  a  stream  of  water. 

7.  Find  the  horse-power  of  a  waterfall  70  feet  hieh,  when  the  stream  is 
such  that  it  passes  over  a  gauge  notch  6  feet  long  with  a  head  of  15  inches. 
If  it  is  employed  to  drive  a  turbine  of  80  per  cent,  efficiency,  what  B.H.P. 
would  you  expect  to  obtain  ? 

8.  Investigate  the  form  of  the  surface  of  water  which  flow^  out  of  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  a  basin  with  a  vortex  motion. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  a  constrained  vortex,  and  why  will  such  a  vortex 
rapidly  disappear  when  left  to  itself  ?  Find  the  form  taken  bj'  the  surface 
and  show  how  to  apply  this  to  finding  the  pressure  in  a  centrifugal  pump. 

10.  The  wheel  of  a  centrifugal  pump  2  feet  outside  diameter  has  a  very 
large  case  and  rotates  at  100  revolutions  per  minute  about  a  vertical  axis, 
and  almost  no  water  is  being  delivered.  Calculate  and  show  in  a  curve 
the  pressure  at  points  in  a  horizontal  plane,  at  various  distances  from  the 
a^is.  The  vanes  are  bent  backwards  at  an  angle  of  30**  with  the  radius  at 
the  outer  part ;  if  the  radial  flow  becomes  2  feet  per  second  and  the  cir- 
cumferential openings  are  200  sq.  inches  in  area,  what  is  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  water  leaving  the  wheel  ?  What  is  the  pressure  in  excess  of  that 
at  the  inner  rim  of  the  wheel  where  the  water  enters  without  shock  ?  If 
there  is  no  frictional  loss  to  what  height  will  the  water  be  lifted  above  the 
well  ?  In  an  actual  pump  with  small  wheel  case  what  is  the  probable  lift  ? 
(S.  &  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  Part  II.,  1898.) 

11.  "  Barker's  mill"  consists  of  a  horizontal  pipe  with  a  nozzle  at  right 

angles  to  it  at  each  end  thus  '  i      Water  enters  it  by  a  vertical  pipe 

at  the  centre,  and  the  whole  is  so  mounted  that  it  can  rotate  about  the  axis 
of  this  pipe.  Find  the  torque  when  the  water  is  issuins  under  a  heatl  A, 
and  the  mill  is  revolving  n  times  per  minute.  Show  that  the  power  is 
greatest  when  the  velocity  of  the  nozzles  is  half  that  due  to  the  head,  and 
that  the  efficiency  then  cannot  be  over  50  per  cent. 

12.  What  are  the  chief  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  RejTiold's  experi- 
ments on  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes  ? 

13.  What  is  meant  by  the  Hydrau/ic  Mean  Depth  of  a  pipe  or  channel, 
and  show  how  we  use  it  in  calculating  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  ? 
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LECTURE  XXXVI. 


WATER-WHEELS  AND  TURBINES. 


Contents. — Hydraulic  Motors — Overshot  Water-wheel— Breast- wheels- 
Undershot  Water-wheel— Fairbaim*8  Improvements — Clack  Mill— 
Pelton  Wheel — Turbines— Girard  Turbine— Jonval  Turbine— GOnther^s 
Governor  —  Thomson's  Vortex  Turbine  —  Little  Giant  Turbine— 
Centrifugal  Pumps  and  Fans — Questions. 

Hydraulic  Motors.''^ — In  conDection  with  hydrostatics  we  have 
already  described  some  machines  for  obtaining  motion  by  hydraulic 


Tmll  Rmem 
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means,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  water  acts  solely  by  its  pressure. 

*  Students  should  refer  to  Hydraulic  Motors  by  G.  R.  Bodmer  (London, 
l^hittaker  &  Co.),  and  to  Hydraulic  Machinery  by  R.  Gordon  Blaine 
-(London,  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  Limited)  for  further  information  on  the  design 
of  water-wheels  and  turbines. 
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We  nov  come  to  the  considention  of  other  water  motors  in  which 
the  weight  and  momentum  of  the  water  are  also  employed.     These 
ma;  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes— Water-wheels,  in  which 
the  Wktec  acta  for  the  most  part  directly  by  its  weight ;  and  turbines, 
in  which  it  act<  by  its  momentum.     We  cannot,  however,  draw  a 
▼eiy  sharp   line    be- 
tween them,  as  they 
gnuloally  merge  into 
one  another,  and  the 
power  of  both   ulti- 
mately   depends    on 
gravity. 

Ovenbot  Water- 
wheeL— This  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  or 
iron  frame  to  which  is 
fixed  a  number  of 
blades,  so  as  to  form 
-with  the  inner  cir- 
cnmference  a  series 
of  buckets  for  holding 
water.  The  wat«r  is 
led  along  an  aque- 
duct termed  the  liead 
race  to  the  top  of  the 
wheel,  and  there 
enters  the  buckets. 
It0  weight  forces 
them  downwards  and 
thns  makes  the  wheel 
revolve.  At  each 
bucket  in  turn  ap- 
proaches it*  lowest 
position  the  water 
gndually  drops  out 
of  it  into  the  tail  \ 
nee.  The  motion  of 
the  water  as  it  enters 
the  wheel  also  assists 
to  some  extent  in  prodncing  rotation.  The  buckets  are  so  shaped 
and  fixed  to  the  wheel,  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  available 
power  shall  be  lost  by  the  water  spilling  from  them  before  they 
reach  the  tail  race.  The  sectional  view  shows  one  form  of  bucket 
for  this  purpose  whilst  the  outside  view  shows  another  with  curved 
Uade^     One  disadvantage  of  this  wheel  is,  that  the  water  leaves 
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it  with  a  velocity  opposite  in  direction  to  that  of  the  tai]  race, 
if  this  flows  the  name  war  as  the  head  race.  The  water  there- 
fore does  not  get  awtjr  so  freelj  from  the  tail  race,  and  more 
cleannoe  is  neoessar;  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  which  thecefay 
invclvei  a  loss  of  head. 

Breast- wheels. — This  last  consideration,  coupled  with  the  diM- 
cnltj  of  supporting  tbe  head  race  for  lai^  overshot  wheels,  has 
brooght  about  the  introduction  of  breast- wheels,  in  which  tbe 
water  ia  introduced  between  the  top  and  middle  of  the  wheel  as 
shown  by  the  next  illnitratioii.  Tbe  breast-wheel  is  alao  freqaently 
made  with  curved  blades  into  which  the  water  drops  almost 
verticaUj,  and  then  acts  chiefly  by  ite  weight.     The  motion  of  the 
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wheel  in  this  case  assists  the  escape  of  the  tail  water  instead  of 
hindering  it  as  in  the  previous  one.  The  curved  ventilated  form 
of  bucket  with  closed  breast,  as  shown  in  the  above  figure,  was 
first  introduced  by  Sir  William  Fairbsim  and  greatly  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  motor.  But,  for  small  wheels,  such  aa  are 
used  forfarms,  where  first  cost  is  more  important  than  efficiency, 
hey  are  usually  made  radial  as  shown  by  the  following  figure. 

Here,  the  water  is  allowed  to  attain  a  certain  amount  of  moUon 
before  i-eaching  tht:  wheel,  and  therefore  acta  partly  by  momentum 
and  partly  by  its  weight.  The  buckets  have  no  ends,  but  the 
wooden  breast  serves  to  keep  the  water  from  escaping  by  tbe  sides 
and   circumference  of  the  wheel   before  it  reaches  the   bottoob 
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BreaKt-wheelsiiito  which  the  water  enters  near  the  top  are  called, 
high  breiAst-wheels. 


Brsast-wubel  with  Radial  Blades  as  Used  in  Country  Farms. 

XJnderahot  Water-wheel. — The  breast-wheel  just  described  forms 
a  connectiDg  link  between  water- wheels  proper  and  turbines,  to 


Undershot  Water-wheel. 

which  latter  class  undershot  wheels  really  belong.  With  an  under- 
shot wneel  the  whole  energy  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  become  kinetic 
and  then  it  acts  on  the  blades  solely  by  its  momentum.     Here, 
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again,  radial  blades  are  common,  but  they  are  very  inefficient  oq 
account  of  the  large  loss  due  to  the  eddies  which  ai'e  caused  by  the 
impact  of  the  water  upon  them,  and  from  the  kinetic  energy  which 
the  water  still  possesses  on  leaving  the  wheel. 

In  order  that  the  water  niay  be  applied  without  shock  and  to 
avoid  the  formation  of  eddies,  the  tifis  of  the  blades  should  be  bo 
inclined  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  water  relatively  to 
the  wheel  at  its  [>oint  of  entering.  To  find  this  direction,  draw  A  B 
to  represent  the  velocity  of  the  water  as  it  leaves  the  head  race,  and 
A  C  the  circumferential  velocity  of  the  wheel  at  the  point  where 

the  water  enters  it.  Then,  by  com- 
pleting the  triangle  A  £  C  we  find 
C  B  the  direction  of  the  tip  of  the 
blade  at  A.  The  blade  is  curved 
upwards,  and  the  position  where 
the  water  leaves  it  is  at  the  same 
level  as  where  it  enters,  in  order  that 
Angle  of  Blade.  the  water  may  drop  out  with   as 

little  kinetic  energy  as  possible. 
Fairbaim's  Improvements. — In  the  illustration  of  Fairbairn's 
breast-wheel,  we  have  shown  the  i*egulating  sluice  S  connected  by 
a  curved  rack  and  pinion  to  the  worm  gear  which  is  turned  by  a 
hand-wheel,  until  the  sluice  admits  the  desired  quantity  of  water 
to  develop  the  necessary  power.  In  the  case  of  large  wheels  which 
have  to  drive  textile  or  other  machineiy  i*equiring  great  uniformity 
of  speed,  this  worm  gear  is  connected  to  a  ball  governor  which 
automatically  adjusts  the  position  of  the  regulating  sluice,  to  suit 
the  different  demands  of  the  works. 

In  addition  to  other  improvements  effected  by  Fairbairn,  we 
may  mention,  that  instead  of  driving  from  a  spur-wheel  keyed  to 
the  water-wheel  shaft,  he  liolted  a  segmental  annular  toothed  wheel 
dii*ectly  to  one  of  its  outer  sides  or  flanges  and  geared  it  with  a 
pinion  as  shown  at  P.  He  thus  diminished  the  distance  between 
the  plummer  block  bearings  of  the  water-wheel  shaft,  relieved  its 
radial  arms  from  conveying  the  driving  stresses,  and  at  once 
obtained  the  necessary  speed  without  intermediate  gearing.  The 
importance  of  this  improvement  was  so  self-evident  to  mill-owners, 
that  many  large  wheels  which  had  previously  given  considerable 
trouble  and  shown  signs  of  distress,  were  fitted  with  Fairbaim's 
drive,  and  are  working  to  the  present  day  at  full  power  with  perfect 
regularity  and  freedom  from  breakdowns. 

We  may  here  summarise  Fairbairn's  improvements  in  water- 
wheels,  viz.  : — (1)  The  use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  in  their  con- 
struction, thus  lightening  and  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the 
various  parts. 
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(2)  The  adoption  of  curved  veotikted  iron  backets  instead  of 
straight  wooden  ones,  to  prevent  eddies  and  thus  obtain  a  greater 
efficiency  from  the  head  and  bodjr  of  water. 

(3)  The  introduction  of  a  clewed  breast  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  water  daring  its  tamine  of  the  vheeL 

(4)  Driving  directlj  from  the  aides  and  periphery  of  the  water- 
^heel  in  order  to  minimise  the  stresses  in  the  arms,  redace  the 
distance  between  the  bearings,  and  at  once  obtain  the  desired 
■peed. 

The  Clack  HilL— One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  water-wheels,  and 
me  which  belong*  to  the  same  class  as  the  undershot  wheel,  ift 
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"clack  mill."  It  is  supposed  to  be  of 
,  and  was  certainly  introduced  therefrom  into 
Sbetland  lelandii  several  hundred  years  ago. 
Our  illustration  is  reduced  from  a  sketch  made  by  Mr.  Sellar  ia 
1898  of  the  only  remaining  working  clack  mill  in  Orkney,  at 
the  farm  of  Millbrig,  in  the  parish  of  fiirsay.  The  owner,  Mr. 
Fotater,  says  that  it  has  been  handed  down  to  him  from  geoeratioiL 
to  generation  for  more  than  two  handred  years. 
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The  water  nnder  a  head  of  10  feet  enters  hj  tli«  lefb-fcand 
aperture  and  leaves  by  the  right-hand  one.  During  its  puaage 
the  water  impinges  upon  the  further  side  of  the  wood«i  radial 
arms  which  a.n  fixed  to  the  vertical  iron  riiafl.  The  lower  end  of 
this  ahsfb  rests  in  a  conical  footstep,  whibt  the  upper  end  carries 
the  i-evolving  millstone,  and  is  steadied  by  a  bearing  immediately 
beneath  the  lower  or  fixed  stone.  The  corn  to  be  ground  is  fed 
into  a  "  head  "  or  "  harp  "  H,  and  as  the  upper  stone  revolves  the 
projecting  wooden  pin  P,  strikes  the  radial  arm  A  connected  to 
the  lower  end  of  H.  This  shingles  a  portion  of  the  grain  into  the 
central  opening  at  each  revolution.  In  doing  so,  a  clacking  noise 
is  made  by  this  pin  striking  the  outstanding  arm,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  local  t«rm  of  "  clack  mill."  The  grain  is  carried  down 
by  gravity  and  finds  its  way  into  groves  between  the  two  stones 
where  it  is  ground  into  rough  meal.  This  compound  of  meal  and 
husk  dribbles  from  the  shoot  S  into  a  wooden  bin,  from  which  it 
is  removed,  and  separated  by  shaking  and  blowing,  or  by  another 
machine,  for  future  use  in  the  shape  of  porridge  or  oat-ci^e. 

Pelton  WbeeL— The  previous  examples  naturally  lead  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Pelton  wheel,  which  is  very  often  used  for 
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great  pressures  and  high  falls.  As  will  readily  be  understood 
from  a  consideration  of  the  accompanying  figure,  this  form  of 
water-wheel  consists  of  a  plain  disc  mounted  upon  a  central  shaf^ 
and  carrying  a  number  of  curved  buckets  fixed  at  equal  distances 
arouud  its  periphery.  A  conical  nozzle  attached  to  the  supply 
pipe  ia  so  fixed  as  to  direct  a  jet  of  wator  upon  each  of  tliese 
buckets  in  turn  and  thus  drive  the  wheel  at  a  high  speed.     The 
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ImcketB  have  a  ceotral  xiivwion,  and  as  they  curve  outward  towards 
€ach  sidey  the  jet  is  thereby  deflected  in  two  portions  and  then 
backwards.  With  properly  designed  buckets,  and  when  the 
circumferential  velocity  of  the  wkeel  is  half  that  of  the  jet,  the 
water  will  simply  leave  the  buckets  with  little  or  no  remaining 
kinetic  energy,  and  heuce  the  efficiency  of  such  a  wheel  may  be 
very  great.  Pelton  wheels  are  used  for  falls  having  a  head  of 
from  30  to  2,000  feet,  or  for  corresponding  pressures  derived  from 
water-pumps  and  city  hydraulic  power  mains.  They  are  some- 
times made  with  several  nozzles,  each  being  fitted  with  a  stop- valve, 
so  that  the  power  can  be  varied  by  shutting  off  the  water  from  one 
or  more  of  them.  When  there  is  only  one  jet,  the  power  can  be 
varied  without  a  change  of  efficiency  by  simply  unscrewing  the 
nozzle  and  putting  on  another  of  a  different  size.  If  the  power  is 
varied  by  partially  closing  the  stop  valve,  we  lose  a  large  amount 
of  energy  iu  friction  at  the  valve,  and  the  efficiency  is  thereby  con- 
siderably reduced. 

We  may  find  the  efficiency  of  a  Pelton  wheel,  on  the  assumption 
that  there  are  no  eddies  or  friction,  as  follows  : — 

Let  Y  =  The  velocity  of  the  water  as  it  issues  from  the  nozzle. 
„      t?  =         „  „        vane. 

Then,  Y  -  v  is  the  relative  velocity  of  water  on  vane,  which  is 
not  changed  as  it  moves  around  the  vane.  Therefore,  the  final 
velocity  of  the  water  isv  —  (V  -  v)  or  2i?  —  V,  which  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative.  Now,  by  the  principle  of  conservation 
of  energy,  the  initial  energy  of  the  water  is  equal  to  that  spent  on 
the  vane  +  the  final  energy.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  the 
wheel  is : — 

Power  got  out     Initial  kinetic  energy  -  Jlnal  kinetic  energy 
Power  put  in  Initial  kinetic  energy 

_  Vg-(2t?-V)2_4t?(V  -  v) 
~  y2  ~  y2        • 

This  is  evidently  greatest,  and  equal  to  unity,  when  2  u  -  V  is 
zero,  or  V  =  2  r,  since  (2  v  -  V)^  can  never  be  negative.  That  is, 
for  maximum  efficiency  the  speed  of  the  wheel  should  be  half  that 
of  the  water,  and  when  it  runs  either  quicker  or  slower  than  this 
the  efficiency  will  be  less.  For  example,  if  the  speed  of  the  jet  is 
100  feet  per  second  and  the  vanes  travel  20  feet  per  second, 
the  theoretical  maximum  efficiency  is  : — 

4  X  20(100  -  20)      r.^A       i>A 

^ looVioo ^'^^  ""'  ^  P""  ^®^*- 
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The  above  are  ideal  cases  in  which  the  water  is  directed  back- 
ward by  the  yane  parallel  to  its  original  direction.  In  practice^ 
the  PeltoD  vanes  do  not  quite  do  thu,  but  are  slightly  divergent^ 
as  shown,  in  order  that  the  water  may  clear  the  following  vane. 


Vanes  for  Pelton  Wheel. 

The  final  velocity  of  the  water  is  easily  found  by  the  parallelogram 

of  velocities,  thus — Draw  A  B  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  A  C 

that  of  the  vane.     Then,  A  D  is  the  final  velocity  of  the  water, 

and  the  kinetic  energy  canied  away  is  proportional  to  A  D^. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  that  when  the  ideal  vane 

is  stationary,  the  pressure  on  it  is  four  times  the  statical  pressure 

on  the  area  of  the  jet.     At  maximum  efficiency,  when  the  relative 

velocity  of  the  water  and  vane  is  half  what  it  is  when  the  vane 

is  statiouaiy,  the  force  on  the  vane  is  equal  to  this  statical  pressure, 

because  the  impact  varies  as  the  square  of  the  relative  velocity. 

Or, 

w 
Water  striking  vane  per  second      =      a  ( V  -  v)  Iba, 

Changeof  velocity  produced  by  vane  =  2  (V  -  v\ 

w 
Momentum  imparted  per_second    ■=  —a  (V  -  v)x  2  (V  -r). 

2  to  ct 
Or,    Force  of  jet  on  vane     .     .     .     .     =  (V  —  v).^ 

And,  when,  r  =  ^  V*  =  i  »J  *2ghf 

Then,  F  =  -^ (J  JTfkf  ^wah. 

if 

Hence,  in  this  case,  the  power  expended  on  the  vane  ia 
F  X  iv.  But,  the  total  power  of  the  jet  is  F  x  ^*,  or  twice  as 
much.  This  would  make  the  efficiency  to  be  one  half,  but  we 
have  proved  it  to  be  unity.     Where  is  the  discrepancy  1 

Suppose  a  single  vane  to  move  away  indefinitely  in  a  straight 
line  in  the  direction  of  the  jet,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  quantity  of  water  fiying  through  the  a[ir  after  the 
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vane.  This  represents  an  ever-increasing  debt  of  uncollected 
kinetic  energy,  so  that  only  half  the  water  issuing  per  second 
strikes  the  vane  in  the  same  time. 

But  now,  let  E  be  the  initial  position  of  the  vane  (see  previous 
figure),  and  E  F  the  distance  it  travels  in  one  second.  When  it 
has  arrived  at  F,  let  another  vane  be  suddenly  interposed  at  K 
There  ia  now  a  rod  of  water  between  E  and  F  running  twice  as 
fast  as  the  vanes,  and  the  last  particle  of  this  water  will  only 
overtake  F  when  it  arrives  at  G  and  the  second  vane  at  F.  A 
third  vane  is  now  interposed  at  E  and  the  process  repeated. 

This  is  what  happens  in  the  Pel  ton  and  other  impact  wheels, 
such  as  the  Laval  steam  turbine.  The  fluid  strikes  two  vanes  at 
once,  one  behind  the  other  j  a  statement  hard  to  believe  unless 
approached  by  the  above  argument. 

Turbines. — These  form  a  type  of  water  motor  which  occupy 
much  less  space,  are  more  efficient,  more  easily  governed,  suit  a 
greater  range  of  fall,  and  generally  run  at  a  greater  speed  than 
ordinary  water-wheels.  They  are  classified  in  several  different 
ways  according  to  the  manner  in  which  their  s|)ecial  properties  are 
considered.  We  shall  firat  of  all  divide  them  into  four  classes, 
viz. — (1)  inward  flow;  (2)  outward  flow;  (3)  parallel  (or  axial) 
flow;  and  (4)  mixed  flow  turbines.  In  the  first  two  kinds,  the 
water  either  flows  inwards  from  the  outer  circumference  as  in 
the  Thomson  turbine,  or  outwards  from  the  inner  circumference  as 
in  one  type  of  the  Girard.  In  the  third  class,  it  flows  pai*allel  to 
the  axis,  entering  at  one  side  of  the  wheel  and  leaving  at  the  other 
as  in  the  Jonval.  The  fourth  type  has  both  radial  and  axial  flow, 
and  the  water  usually  entera  at  the  circumference  and  leaves  at  one 
or  both  sides  parallel  to  the  axis. 

In  the  second  place,  we  find  all  of  the  previous  types  divided 
into  what  are  termed  drowned  and  ventilated  turbines.  The  former 
are  designed  to  run  quite  full  of  water  and  may  be  submerged  in 
the  tail  race,  or  used  with  a  suction  pipe ;  whilst  the  latter  have 
ducts  to  admit  air  at  atmospheiic  pressure  into  the  wheel,  and, 
consequently,  cannot  be  submerged  or  used  with  such  a  pipe.  The 
•energy  of  the  water  entering  the  di-owned  type  is  partially 
potential  and  partially  kinetic,  whilst  it  is  wholly  kinetic  before  it 
•enters  a  ventilated  turbine.  Hence,  these  two  kinds  of  motors  are 
sometimes  respectively  called  reaction  and  imptdse  turbines. 

The  purpose  of  a  suction  pipe  is  to  allow  the  turbine  to  be  placed 
>sonie  distance  above  the  tail  mce  without  losing  the  corresponding 
head.  This  suction  pipe  is  merely  an  air-tight  conduit  to  carry 
away  the  used  water  and  must  have  its  lower  end  below  the  surface 
of  the  tail  race ;  moreover,  it  must  not  exceed  20  feet  or  thereby 
in  vertical  height  from  the  turbine  to  the  tail  race;  otherwise 
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Ae  Tster  coIniDn  supported  hj  tbe  preasare  of  the  atmospbere  will 
be  broken  by  the  intrcdaction  of  air  iDto  tbe  exhaust  coaduit. 

A  disadvantage  of  most  turbines  of  tbe  "  drowned  "  type  is,  ritat 
ID  regulating  its  speed  and  power  we  cannot  gradually  cut  off  tbe 
water  without  a  considerable  drop  in  efficiency.  We  can,  however, 
do  80  in  several  steps  when  divisions  are  placed  ia  the  wberl  for 
this  purpose.  This  is  because  the  guide  passages  to  the  wheel 
must  always  be  quite  full  of  water,  which  would  not  be  tbe  ca.'W  if 
the  openi^  to  any  particular  guide  port  was  only  ™rtially  closed. 
Oirard  ^nirbine. — This  wheel  is  named  after  the  French  engineer 
. .  -..^-  M.  Girnrd,  who  in  1856  first 

designed  the  ventilated  and 
impulse  turbine.  It  can  be 
made  with  either  a  vertical 
or  horizontal  axis  and  for 
both  axial  and  outward  fiow^ 
The  former  is  used  for  low 
falls  of  from  6  feet  and  up- 
wards, and  the  latter  for 
high  falls  up  to  1,000  feet. 

By  referring  to  the  two 
accompanying  Bgures,  which 
represent  ladial  and  circum- 
ferential sections  of  this 
turbine,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  gate  for  controlling  tbe 
water  supply  is  placed  above 
the  guida'ports  A,  C,  through 
with  full  velocity  due  to  its- 


Radial  Skction. 


which  the  water  passes  and  issues 
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hwd.  It  then  glides  ilaag  tiie  ooiicaT«  snr&ow  of  the  wheel 
bd^eta  B,  bat  iotm  not  quite  fiU  them.  The  inclination  of  tbe 
npper  edg«  «f  the  bw^eta  ia  obtained  in  the  muiner  expUinsd. 
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for  nodenhot  wheeli,  wliile  that  of  the  lower  edges  is  made  as 
Bmnll  Hi  possible  in  onler  that  the  water  may  not  leave  the  vanes 
with  much  kinetic  ener^.  To  allow  of  this  inclination  being 
flmaller  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  the  lides  of  the  wheel 
are  splayed  outwards  as  shown  by  the  radial  section  in  order 
that  the  water  may  spread  and  not  foul  the  convex  surface  of 
the  next  blade.  The  path  of  the  water  relatively  to  the  moving 
wheel  is  shown  at  B,  whereas,  the  dotted  tines  through  D  show 
the  actual  motion  of  the  stream  as  Been  from  a  fixed  point 
The  ventilating  holes  are  clearly  shown  in  both  views.     These 


admit  air  to  the  wheel  and  prevent  the  formation  of  eddies  in  the 
empty  parts. 

The  above  left-hand  illustration  is  that  of  a  complete  turbine, 
and  the  two  full-page  illustrations  show  how  they  are  fixed  in 
position  ready  for  work.  The  second  of  tb^ae  also  indicates  how 
the  governor  is  attached. 

When  used  for  high  falls  tfae  water  is  only  Bdmitt«d  to  a  few 
of  the  buckets  at  a  time.    It  is  then  tunally  made  with  outward 
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fl*w,  «ad  mamnted  on  *  horizoDtal  axis  u  illuatrated  by  the  «ec- 
tioaal  drawing  &ciDg  this  aod  the  right-hand  figare  on  the  preriouB 
|Mge^  The  pipe  for  admitting  the  water  and  the  hand  gear  for 
adjnating  the  flow  are  clearly  visible,  whilst  a  grooTed  palley  for 
rope  driving  ia  placed  on  the  right.  This  type  of  turbine  gives  a 
high  efficiency  at  medium  as  well  as  at  full  load. 

JoQval  Tnrbine. — This  turbine  ia  of  the  parallel  or  axial  flow 
^pe  and  ie  demgued  to  be  always  kept  full  of  water.  The 
acoompanying  tignres  give  radial 
and  circumferential  sections,  hav- 
ing the  same  lettering  as  the 
oorreaponding  figures  for  the 
Gtrard  turbine.  It  is  usually  em- 
ployed for  low  and  medium  falls 
of  from  2  to  40  feet,  and  can  run 
eqnally  well  when  completely  sub- 
mei^d  or  when  connected  to  a 
suction  pi{>e.  The  adjustment  of 
the  water  supply  is  effected  by 
meant  of  a  slide  or  slides  which 

close  the  guide  passages  one  after  p^^,^,  g^^„^.  (ji-nthkr-s 
another.     A  turbine  of  this  type  .losv*i,  Tirbine. 

has  the  greatest  efficiency  when  all 

itx  passages  are  full  of  water,  and  consequently  the  size  of  the 
wheel  depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  passed  in  a  given 
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time.  The  reaaon  why  thia  class  of  turbine  is  not  naed  for  small 
fowet  witk  high  fidls  is,  that  vwy  little  water  wonld  be  required, 
aad,  tberafbra,  the  diitaiaions  of  the  wheel  would  be  very  small 
— perhafM  impracticably  small  —  whilst  the  speed  of  rotation 
wonld  be  very  great.  With  the  Oirard  type  on  the  other  hand, 
the  efficiency  is  not  reduced  by  having  only  one  or  two  of  the 
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bnclceta  in  ukc  at  one  time.  We  can,  therefore,  employ  u  krge 
«  wheel  as  we  like,  and  onlj  nse  the  requisite  number  of  buckets 
for  the  required  power.  This  enables  us  to  get  a  slower  speed  of 
rotation  wbich  is  usually  desirable.  The  Girard  type,  however, 
cannot  work  with  a  suction  tube,  and  only  works  well  when 
clear  of  the  tail  water.  An  inch  or  two  of  fall,  must,  therefore, 
be  sacrificed,  and  this  reduces  the  efficiency  with  low  falls. 

Qiinther'B  Turbine  Governor. — For  many  purpose*  the  motion  of 
a  turbine  is  so  regular  that  no  automatic  control  is  required,  but 
for  some  classes  of  machinery  a  self-acting  governor  la  desirable. 
The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  one  made  by  Messrs.  Giinther 
•it  Sons,  of  Oldham,  for  this  purpose.     It  consists  of  an  ordinary 


Watt  governor  (see  Lecture  XXIII.)  which  can  shift  a  belt  from 
a  loose  pulley  to  either  of  two  fast  pulleys  connected  by  bevel 
gearing  to  the  pillar  for  adjusting  the  turbine.  At  the  normal 
speed  the  belt  is  on  the  loose  pulley,  but  any  change  of  speed  causes 
the  belt  to  be  shifted  and  the  vertical  shaft  is  turned  more  or  less 
in  one  way  or  the  other  according  to  the  required  quantity  of  water. 
The  governor  is  driven  from  a  belt  on  the  turbine,  or  by  some  abaft 
from  it,  and  can  be  disconnected  from  the  hand  gear  by  merely 
freeing  a  clutch. 


THOUBON S. VORTBX  TOBBIXE. 


Thomson'sVortexTiirbiiie.— Imagines  wheel  ]>luc,-J  with  iuaxis. 
coincidiog  with  that  of  the  free  vortex  ulreadv  cousidei-etl  iu  the 
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preceding  lecture.     This  wheel  will  be  carried  rouod  by  the  vortex, 
and  if  we  atrange  mattera  so  that  the  water  passes  through  the 
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wheel  giving  op  ita  energy  to  it  while  fresh  water  takes  its  {^ace,  we 
have  the  easentiftis  of  Professor  Jamea  ThoinBOD.'s  vortex  tnrbiBe. 

Ah  will  be  aeen  from  the  foregoiug  illustrationM,  there  are 
only  four  giiidea  in  the  vortex,  and  by  altering  the  iaclination  of 
these,  we  can  adjust  the  radial  component  of  the  motion  of  the 
water  and  the  amount  of  water  flowing  through  the  turbine. 
In  the  first  flguro  the  turbine  is  represented  with  it^  cover  removed, 
and  ia  the  second  with  ita  case  complete.  A.  is  the  revolving 
wheel  keyed  to  the  ahaft  C.  B  ia  one  of  the  guide  blades  connected 
by  the  bell  cranks  and  shafts  D  to  the  outside  rods  E,  which  can  be 
adjusted  by  a  screw  or  by  a  governor.  The  shaft  runs  on  a  lignum 
vitflj  pivot  which  is  lubricated  by  the 


On  account  of  the  constrained  motion  of  the  water  inside  the 
wheel  it  requires  a  lat^e  number  of  guides.  For  the  imr|>ose  of 
reducing  the  friction  and  to  lessen  the  loss  of  area  due  to  the 


thickness  of  the  guidas,  it  will  be  aeen  from  the  above  section  that 
every  second  guide  is  only  half  the  length  of  its  neighbouring  one. 
The  wheel  is  made  either  single  or  double.     In  the  latt«r  caae,  it 
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has  the  Bame  efficiency  at  half  gate  as  at  full  gate,  but  being  of  the 
inward  flow  '-cli-owned"  type  it  will  have  a  lower  efficiency  at 
other  loada.  Our  next  figure  illustrate  one  of  these  turbines  aa 
fixed  in  jnaition. 

One  great  advantage  of  mi  inward  flow  tnrbine  is  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  self-governing.     When  its  velocity  increases, 


SiSOLE    VoHTKX    TvBBINE    BY    (IIL.BERT    liU.Kl^    Si    (Ju.,    LtD.,    K£NnAI.. 

MO  b1«u  ilova  the  centrifugal  force  which  0]>[K>HeB  and  consequently 
retluces  the  inflow  of  the  water ;  whilst  the  opposite  action  takes 
place  when  the  tnrbine  is  being  reduced  below  ita  normal  speed. 

Little  Giant  Tnrbine.— We  now  come  to  the  fourth  or  mixed 
flow  type  of  turbine,  and  as  an  example  we  have  chosen  the  "Little 
Oiant"  turbine.     As  luay  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  the  water 
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enters  ftt  the  circu inference  and  paaaes  out  at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  there  is  a  sluice  for  regnlating  the  snppljr.  The  pa&iage  has 
a  diviuon  so  that  water  can  be  entirely  shut  off  from  the  npiier 
half  of  the  wheel. 

The  same  firm  also  makes  a  special  "  fiume  "  tnrttine — i.e.,  'one 
which  is  placed  directly  in  the  water  in  the  ume  way  as  the 


single  vertex  turbine  shown  on  the  previous  page.  The  sectional 
view  shows  a  turbine  formerly  made  with  a  wheel  similar  to  that 
in  the  Little  Giaut  Flume  Turbine,  but  with  a  different  casing. 
In  this  instance,  the  pivot  for  the  wheel  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  lever  which  is  clamped  in  position  by  a  nut  The  wheel  is 
held  down  by  a  fixed  ring  fitting  in  a  groove  on  the  wheel,  ju&t 
above  the  lower  splayed-out  part. 
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CeDtrlfngal  Pnmps  and  Fans If  certain  kinds  of  turbines  be 

driven  by  a  prime  motor  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  fluid  cai-ried 
round  with  the  wheel  will  cause  the  fluid  to  flow  outwards  in  a 
continuous  stream.  If  the  fluid  be  water  the  machine  is  termed  a 
centryiigal  pump  ;  whereas,  if  we  are  dealing  with  air,  it  is  called 
a  fiKi.  Such  machines  are,  therefore,  merely  reversed  turbines ; 
but,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results,  tbey  must  be  specially  designed, 
because  the  best  design  for  a  turbine  is  not  by  any  means  the  moat 
efficient  and  suitable  for  a  pump  or  fan. 


Cestkifcoal  Pump. 

Centrifugal  pumps  are  largely  used  whenever  a  quantity  of  water 
has  to  be  elevated  through  a  small  height,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
emptying  graving  docks  and  sunken  vessels,  circulating  the  cooling 
water  through  condensers,  or  dredging  sand,  gravel,  and  mud  from 
rivers,  whilst  centrifrugal  fans  are  employed  for  ventilating  mines, 
ships,  and  buildings,  as  well  as  for  producing  an  artificial  draught 
to  smiths'  fires,  cupolss,  and  boiler  furnaces,  iic. 

The  illustration*  shows  a  good  form  of  centrifugal  pump  with 
curved  blades.  A  is  a  wheel  rotating  inside  a  casing  B,  thus 
giving  the  water  which  enters  at  the  centre  a  certain  amount  of 
kinetic  and  pressure  enei^.     F  is  a  small  whirlpool  chamber  which, 
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as  already  explained,  allows  the  water  to  form  a  free  vortex,  and 
convei'ts  part  of  its  kinetic  energy  into  energy  of  pressure.  The 
water  moves  in  a  free  vortex  in  the  volute-shaped  pipe,  the  path  of 
a  partical  being  shown  in  the  figure  by  a  dotted  line  and  arrows. 

The  difference  of  pressure  produced  by  the  pump  depends  upon 
the  density  of  the  fluid  in  the  wheel  as  well  as  on  the  speed  of 
rotation.  Consequently,  when  there  is  only  air  in  it,  the  pump  is 
not  able  to  produce  a  sufficient  vacuum  to  make  the  water  rise 
into  it.  In  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  an  ejector  G,  and  a 
sluice  Cy  are  added.  When  the  pump  is  to  be  started  the  sluice  is 
closed  and  the  air  exhausted  from  the  pump  chamber  by  a  jet  of 
steam  being  passed  through  the  ejector.  The  water  then  rises  into 
the  wheel  and  the  sluice  is  gradually  opened  as  the  speed  is  in- 
creased. When  the  pump  is  fairly  started  the  steam  jet  is  shut 
off  and  the  sluice  fully  opened.  Sometimes  a  non-return  valve  is 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  suction  pipe  to  prevent  the  pump  and 
pipe  emptying  when  the  wheel  is  stopped.  In  such  a  case,  the 
pump  is  r^idy  to  start  again  at  once. 

Sometimes  centrifugal  pumps  are  made  with  radial  blades. 
They  then  require  a  much  larger  whirlpool  chamber  to  allow  the 
kinetic  energy  to  change  into  pressure  energy  without  a  serious 
loss  in  eddies. 
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LEcrtTRK  XXXVI. — Questions. 

1.  Sketch  an  undershot  wheel.  Explain  why  its  efficiency  is  so  low 
when  it  has  radial  blades,  and  show  how  the  blades  should  be  made  to 
avoid  this  loss. 

2.  Water  flows  radially  at  4  feet  per  second  towards  a  part  of  a  wheel  of 
a  centrifugal  pump  or  turbine  which  is  moving  at  12  feet  per  second,  find 
the  angle  of  the  vane  that  the  water  may  enter  without  shock.  If  the 
vane  were  radial,  at  what  angle  ought  the  water  to  be  guided  so  that  it 
might  enter  without  shock  ;  its  radial  component  of  velocity  being  the  same 
as  before  ?    (S.  ft  A.  Adv.  Exam.,  1898.) 

3.  Give  outline  sketches  of  the  common  types  of  water-wheel,  and  com- 
pare their  relative  advantage. 

4.  Distinguish  between  water-wheels  and  turbines,  and  explain  the 
advantages  of  the  latter. 

5.  Sketch  the  Pelton  wheel  and  describe  its  action. 

6.  Sketch  and  describe  a  turbine  of  the  Girard  type,  and  mention  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

7.  Describe,  with  sketches,  a  Jonval  turbine,  and  explain  its  relative 
advantages. 

8.  Sketch  the  wheel  and  case  of  an  inward  flow  turbine  for  a  fall  of  50 
feet;  8  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  Calculate  the  diameters  and 
breadths  of  the  wheel,  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  size 
of  the  shaft.     (S.  k  A.  Hons.  Exam.,  1897.) 
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LECTURE  XXXVII. 

REFRIGERATING    MACHINERY. 

CoMTBNTS. — Refrigeration — Preliminary  Considerations — Carbon  Dioxide  aa 
a  Refrigerating  Agent — Elementary  Refrigerating  Apparatns — Simple 
Refrigerating  Machine — Carbon  Dioxide  Refrigerating  Plant — ^An- 
hydrous AmmonilL  as  a  Refrigerating  Agent — ^De  La  Veigne's  Re- 
frigerating Plant — De  La  Vergne's  Doable  Acting  Compressor — The 
Linde  System  of  Refrigeration — Apparatus  for  Transmitting  the  cold 
produced  to  the  ChamMrs  requiring  Refrigeration — Questions*. 

Befdgeration — Preliminary  Considerations. — An  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  conversion  of  heat  into  work  is  afforded  by  a 
refrigerating  machine.  The  simplest  form  of  machine  consists 
of  an  air- compression  pump  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  or  other 
motive  power,  in  which  the  pump  is  water  jacketted  and  the 
air  is  cooled  under  pressure  by  being  passed  through  & 
surface  condenser  where  the  water  abstracts  the  sensible  heat 
generated  by  the  mechanical  work  of  compression.  The  air  thus 
cooled,  but  still  under  pressure,  is  conveyed  to  an  air  engine 
and  allowed  to  perform  work  by  expanding  against  some 
resistance.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  originally  per- 
formed during  the  operation  of  compression  is  again  given  out, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  air  temperature. 
A  machine  on  this  principle  may  be  conveniently  con- 
structed by  arranging  the  steam,  compression  and  expanding 
engines  to  work  on  one  crank-shaft.  The  expanding  air  thus 
assists  in  the  work  of  compression.  After  deducting  the  neces- 
sary losses  due  to  cooling,  leakage,  <kc.,  the  work  done  in  the 
expansion  cylinder  amounts  to  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  power 
absorbed  by  the  compression  cylinder ;  the  remaining  35  per 
cent,  being  supplied  by  the  steam  or  other  prime  mover.  The 
air  having  thus  given  up  its  heat,  exhausts  from  the  expansion 
cylinder  at  a  very  low  temperature,  reaching  in  one  authenticated 
instance  as  low  as  -  124°  F. 

The  large  coal  consumption  of  machines  of  this  class  has, 
however,  led  to  their  being  superseded,  in  almost  all  cases,  by 
machines  in  which  a  more  direct  conversion  of  heat  into  work 
takes  place. 

If  we  take  any  liquid  and  commence  to  vaporise  it,  we  find 
that,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  continual  application  of  heat 
in  order  to  bring  about  this  physical  change.  The  amount  of 
heat  necessary  to  convert  a  unit  weight  of  a  liquid  to  a  unit 
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weight  of  gas  at  the  same  pressure,  is  always  constant  for  the 
same  liquid.  For  example,  1  lb.  of  water  at  a  temperature 
of  212"  F.  and  at  atmospheric  pressure,  requires  the  application 
of  966*6  British  Thermal  Units  to  convert  it  into  1  lb.  of  steam 
at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.  Conversely,  to  condense 
1  lb.  of  steam  to  1  lb.  of  water,  both  being  at  212"  F.  and  14*7 
lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch,  we  must  abstract  from  the  steam 
966*6  thermal  units  by  contact  with  a  cold  body.  This  principle 
holds  good  for  any  liquid. 

A  refrigerating  machine  with  steam  as  a  working  medium, 
would  not  be  practicable  unless  the  temperature  of  everything 
in  connection  with  it  was  maintained  above  212"  F.,  but  there 
are  many  liquids  which  have,  when  compared  with  water,  a  very 
low  boiling  point;  notably  ether,  sulphurous  acid,  ammonia, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  ethylene.  Each  of  these  has  been  employed 
for  purposes  of  refrigeration  with  more  or  less  success;  and 
all  of  them  depend  on  the  same  principle — viz.,  the  absorption 
or  the  giving  out  of  their  latent  heat  in  converting  the  liquid  to 
a  gas,  or  vice  verad. 

It  is  not  necessarv  here,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  'to  the 
relative  merits  of  different  liquids  as  refrigerating  agents,  but  in 
practice,  anhydrous  ammonia  is  the  agent  generally  used,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree,  carbon  dioxide.  The  necessary  machinery  is  of 
itself  extremely  simple,  although  the  details  afford  scope  for 
a  great  amount  of  elaboration  and  ingenuity. 

Carbon  Dioxide  as  a  Refrigerating  Agent. — Carbon  dioxide  or 
carbonic  anhydride,  which  is  commercially  known  as  *^  carbonic 
acid,"  is  a  colourless  gas,  and  quite  without  odour  when  pure. 
It  is  under  all  circumstances  perfectly  innocuous,  and  has  prac- 
tically no  effect  on  animal  tissues  or  other  bodies.  It  will,  how- 
ever, produce  asphyxiation  in  animals  when  present  in  the 
atmosphere  in  quantities  exceeding  25  per  cent,  by  excluding 
oxygen  from  the  blood.  This  gas  may  be  very  readily  liquefied^ 
either  by  diminishing  its  temperature  or  by  increasing  its  pres- 
sure. This  fluid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  '8,  and  can  only 
remain  in  the  liquid  state  when  under  considerable  pressure, 
the  pressure  varying  with  the  temperature  of  the  liquid.*  The. 
moment  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  heat. present  in  surround- 
ing bodies,  at  once  assists  in  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  bodies  themselves  are  consequently  left  in  a. 
colder  condition  than  before  the  evaporation  took  place. 

Elementary  BefHgerating  Apparatus.— Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  an  elementary  piece  of  apparatus  in  which  refrigeration 

*  Carbonic  acid  gas  can  only  be  liquefied  by  pressure  when  below  86*^  F. 
which  is  termed  its  critical  temperature. 
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can  take  place.  If  we  take  two  strong  coils  of  piping  and  sur- 
round each  with  a  vessel  of  water  and  then  connect  the  two  by 
means  of  a  stop  valve  at  their  lower  ends,  as  shown  by  the 
accompanying  figure,  we  shall  have  a  simple  foim  of  refrigerating 
machine.  Suppose,  that  when  the  stop  valve  is  closed,  we 
charge  the  condenser  coil  with  gas  under  liquefying  pressure,  by 
means  of  a  force  pump.  The  water  surrounding  the  coil  will 
absorb  the  heat  which  has  been  imparted  to  the  gas  by  com- 
pression, and  the  condensed  liquid  will  gradually  accumulate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  coil.  On  opening  the  stop  valve, 
this  liquid  will  run  into  the  second  or  evafiorating  coil,  and 
the  pressure  here  being  lower  than  is  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  liquid  state  of  the  material,  evaporation  will  at  once 
commence.     The  heat  necessary  for  evaporating  this  liquid  is 


Stop  Valvt 
Elbmbntast  Rbfkigbratimo  Machink. 

absorbed  from  the  water  surrounding  the  evaporating  coil,  which 
will  thereby  become  considerably  reduced  in  temperature.  To 
accomplish  this  result  in  practice  three  things  are  necessary  : — 
(1)  A  compressor,  to  raise  the  pressure  of  the  gas  to  whatever 
may  be  necessaiy  for  its  liquefaction ;  (2)  a  sur&ce  condenser, 
to  remove  the  heat  generated  by  the  mechanical  work  of  com- 
pression; (3)  an  evaporating  vessel,  where  the  liquid  may  re- 
evaporate  into  a  gas,  and  absorb  heat  in  the  operation. 

Simple  Refirigerating  Machine.— The  following  figure  of  a 
simple  refrigerating  machine  will  explain  the  cycle  of  opera^ 
tions.  C  is  a  compressing  pump  delivering  gas  under  pressure 
into  the  condensing  coil  0  C,  which  consists  of  a  strong  worm  of 
iron  or  copper  piping  immersed  in  a  tank  of  water.      R  is  a 
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regulating-stop  valve  having  a  fine  adjustment.  £  is  the 
evaporator  which  consists  of  a  coil  of  piping  similar  to  the  con- 
densing coils.  It  is  also  immersed  in  a  tank  containing  the 
water  or  other  fluid  to  be  cooled  The  regulator  B  is  closed,  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  condenser  has  risen  to  that  at  which 
Uque£EU3tion  can  take  place  and  the  gas  commences  to  condense 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  coil  C  C.  The  dropn  of  liquid  descend 
aAd  accumulate  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  coil.  The  regulator 
is  then  opened,  with  the  result,  that  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
escapes  into  the  evaporator.  Now,  since  the  compressor  draws 
its  supply  of  gas  from  the  evaporator,  the  pressure  in  the 
evaporator  must  be  less  than  in  the  condenser.     Consequently, 


Sectional  Diagram  or  a  Simple  Rbfrigbratino  Machine. 


Index  to  Parts. 

C  for  Compresaor. 
CC  „   Conaensing Coils. 
R  „    Regulating  Valve. 


E  for  Evaporator. 
^1  to  ^4  „  Thermometert. 
Ti  to  T4  ,,  Thermometera. 


the  liquid  commences  to  boil,  and  absorbs  heat  for  its  transform 
mation  into  a  gas  from  the  surrounding  liquid.  The  tempera- 
ture of  this  liquid  is  therefore  naturally  reduced  by  the  opera- 
tion. The  liquid  within  the  ooil  is  entirely  re-converted  into  a 
gas  which  ultimately  finds  its  way  to  the  compressor,  and  thus 
ihe  cycle  of  operations  is  completed. 

Suppose  four  thermometers  be  inserted  into  the  pipes  convey- 
ing the  gas  to  and  from  the  condenser  and  evaporator,  as  shown 
at  tjj  t^  U,  ty  It  will  be  found  that  they  do  not  register  alike, 
for  t|  will  snow  the  highest  temperature,  then  t^  and  ^3  will  be 
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some  degrees  lower^  and  t^  will  be  lowest  of  all.  Suppose  now, 
that  the  liquids  in  the  vessels  surrounding  C  C  and  E  be  caused 
to  circulate  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and  that  thermometers 
Tj,  T2,  To,  T^,  be  placed  on  each  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes. 
It  will  be  found,  that  the  temperature  of  the  incoming  water 
Tj  is  lower  than  Tj  the  temperature  of  the  water  going  out  of 
the  condenser;  also,  that  T3  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
entering  the  evaporator,  is  higlier  than  T^  its  temperature  as  it 
leaves  this  vessel.  This  shows,  that  with  respect  to  tbe  gas  or 
liquid  within  the  coils  of  the  condenser  or  evaporator,  heat  is 
lost  in  the  condenser  and  gained  in  the  evaporator.  The  amount 
of  the  former  is  represented  by  the  difference  between  T^  and  T2 
multiplied  by  the  weight  of  water  passed  through  the  condenser 
in  pounds,  and  the  latter  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
difference  between  T3  and  T^  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  passing  through  the  evaporator,  and  by  the  specific  heat  of 
this  fluid. 

If  we  could  construct  an  ideal  machine,  in  which  the  lique- 
faction of  the  gas  was  automatic,  it  would  be  found  that  the  loss 
of  heat  in  the  condenser,  measured  in  thermal  units,  was  exactly 
equal  to  the  gain  of  heat  in  the  evaporator.  The  sensible  heat 
gained  and  lost  by  the  fluids  surrounding  the  coils  in  the  con- 
denser and  evaporator  respectively,  would  be  the  exact  measure 
of  the  latent  heat  of  the  refrigerating  medium,  as  abstracted  in 
the  condenser  and  returned  in  the  evaporator.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  change  tbe  physical  condition  of  the  gas  between 
the  evaporator  and  condenser,  so  that  it  can  be  liquefied  in  its 
passage  through  the  latter  vessel.  Suppose  that  the  pressures  in 
both  evaporator  and  condenser  are  the  same  and  constant.  In 
order  to  ensure  condensation  and  liquefaction  in  the  condenser, 
its  temperature  would  have  to  be  constantly  maintained  helow 
that  of  the  evaporator,  a<K>ndition  of  things  which  is  manifestly 
impracticable,  since  the  evaporator  is  becoming  colder  with 
every  repetition  of  the  cycle  of  operations.  This  difficulty  must 
therefore  be  met  in  another  way.  If  we  wish  to  liquefy  any 
gas,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  its  molecules  closer  together,  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  either  by  increasing  the  pressure  or 
by  decreasing  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  or  both.  Now, 
since  it  is  not  in  this  case  practicable  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature, the  only  alternative  is  to  raise  the  pressure  by  means 
of  the  pump  already  referred  to,  which  draws  the  gas  from  the 
evaporator  and  delivers  it  at  an  increased  pressure  into  the  coils 
of  the  condenser.  But  in  order  to  compress  a  gas,  mechanical 
work  must  be  performed  upon  it,  and  this  work  re-appears  in  the 
form  of  heat.     The  temperature  of  the  gas  after  compression  is 
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therefore  considerably  higher  than  it  was  at  the  lower  pressure 
on  leaving  the  evaporator.  This  heat,  in  addition  to  the  heat 
imparted  in  the  evaporator,  has  to  be  abstracted  and  carried 
away  by  the  cooling  action  of  the  water  of  the  condenser. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  Lecture,  if  we  convert  a 
unit  weight  of  any  liquid  into  a  gas,  we  require  the  addition  of 
a  definite  amount  of  heat,  and  to  reconvert  this  gas  into  a  liquid 
we  require  the  abstraction  of  the  same  amount  of  heat,  the 
amount  being  coustant  for  any  one  liquid  at  a  constant  pressure 
and  temperature.  All  gases  do  not  require  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  energy  to  raise  them  to  the  same  pressure,  because  they 
vary  in  what  may  be  called  their  compressibility,  and  some 
gases  occupy  a  smaller  volume  than  others  after  an  equal  amount 
of  compression.  Carbon  dioxide,  for  example,  according  to 
Begnault,  only  requires  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  work  nece^isary 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  compression,  as  air  or  hydrogen. 
We  can,  by  experiment,  readily  determine  the  =  exact  pressure 
at  which  liquefaction  will  take  place  at  any  temperature ;  and 
knowing  this,  the  machine  can  be  designed  of  suitable  strength 
to  withstand  the  necessary  pressure. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  power  required  to  increase  the 
pressure  of  different  gases,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  heat 
imparted  during  compression  must  with  some  gases  be  greater 
than  with  others.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  gas,  and  particularly  so  if  cooling  water 
be  scarce.  But  whatever  gas^  be  employed,  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  liquefy  it  must  always  be  increased  to  a  greater. or  less 
extent  as  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  water  rises. 

Having  considered  the  principles  upon  which  an  evaporative 
refrigerating  machine  depends  for  its  action,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  examine  into  the  actual  question  of  the  interchange- 
ability  of  heat  and  work.  We  can  moreover  at  once  establish  a 
coefficient  of  efficiency  for  any  refrigerating  material. 

Let,     L  =  Latent    heat  of  evaporation   of   the  refrigerating 

medium  in  B.T.U. 
And,  H  =  Heat  imparted  during  compression  in  B.T.U. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  coefficient  of 
efficiency  will  be  L-^H,  and,  neglecting  external  losses,  wit 
will  represent  the  heat  abstracted  in  the  evaporator,  whilst 
H  + 1&  L  will  equal  the  heat  added  to  the  cooling  water  of  the 
condenser,  where  w,  is  the  weight  in  lbs.  of  the  gas  entering  the 
condenser  in  a  given  time.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  a 
machine  could  work  under  such  ideal  conditions  as  we  have 
assumed,  since  there  must  always  be  the  effect  of  the  high  or 
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low  temperature  of  surrounding  bodies  to  determine  whether 
there  will  be  a  loss  or  gain  of  heat  in  one  or  other  of  the  parts 
of  the  machine.  For  instance,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
evaporator  will  be  colder  than  the  atmosphere;  in  that  case, 
no  matter  how  carefully  it  may  be  insulated,  there  will  be  some 
conduction  of  heat  and  the  net  quantity  of  the  heat  abstracted 
from  the  liquid  to  be  cooled  can  only  be  (u^  L  -  x\  where  x,  is 
the  amount  of  heat  derived  from  outside  sources.  The  amount 
of  heat  imparted  to  the  cooling  water  in  the  condenser  will 
therefore  be  H  +  ti?  L  ±  ^ ;  where  y,  is  the  heat  lost  or  gained  in 
the  condenser  due  to  the  difference  in  temperature  between  it 
and  its  surroundings. 

There  is  still  another  correction  to  be  made  to  the  above 
formula.  When,  as  is  usual,  the  evaporator  is  maintained  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  must  be  imparted 
to  it  by  the  refrigerating  liquid  itself^  as  it  is  entering  the 
evaporator  in  a  comparatively  warm  condition.  Thus,  supposing 
there  be  t  degrees  difference  in  temperature  between  the  con- 
denser and  evaporator,  a  unit  weight  of  the  refrigerating  liquid 
will  as  it  were  import  into  the  evaporator  t9  thermal  units; 
where  8  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  in  question.  Therefore, 
if  W  be  the  weight  of  refrigerating  liquid  passing  into  the 
evaporator  in  a  given  time,  the  heat  abstract^  in  the  evaporator 
will  be  represented  by  the  expression : — 

toL  -  X  —  Wts. 

Of  course,  Wis  will  not  in  practice  amount  to  a  great  deal ;  but, 
as  Professor  Linde  has  pointed  out,  it  must  not  be  neglected  in 
an  exact  calculation  of  the  work  performed  by  any  refrigerating 
machine.  If  there  be  no  leakage,  then  on  the  average  W  wiU 
be  the  same  as  tv. 

These  formulse  cannot  be  applied  with  absolute  certainty  in 
practice,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  making  all  the  necessary 
corrections  due  to  the  gain  or  loss  of  heat  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  machine,  and  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  gas  in  constricted 
passages  But,  with  care,  this  gain  and  loss  of  heat  can  be 
very  nearly  accounted  for  in  an  ordinary  machine,  as  manufac- 
tured for  commercial  purposes  and  working  under  the  conditions 
of  everyday  practice. 

Carbon  Dioxide  Refrigerating  Plant — One  method  of  cooling 
buildings,  &c.,  on  a  large  scale,  is  to  employ  a  strong  brine 
obtained  by  dissolving  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt  in  water. 
This  brine  is  first  cooled  by  passing  it  through  the  evaporator  of 
a  refrigerating  machine,  and  then  circulating  it  in  pipes  placed 
within  the  chambers  which  it  is  desired  to  cool. 
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In  the  accompanying  figure  all  the  essential  parts  are  shown 
of  a  small  refrigerating  machine  as  mann&ctured  hy  Messrs. 
J.  &  E.  Hall,  of  Dartford,  for  ooolii^  small  provision  stores, 
dairies,  Ac-jwherethepumpmay  be  conveniently  driyen  by  a  belt. 
In  larger  macfaines,  the  evaporator  ia  contained  in  a  separate 


Hall's  Carbos  Dioxide  RiiRioEiuTino  Plant. 
Ihdkx  to  Paris. 

I        0  for  Gangei. 

E    „    Evapontor. 
oils.  SV   „    StopValvea. 

K   „    KegQlator.  | 

vessel  and  the  compressor  is  driven  by  a  compoand*  or  triple- 
expansion  engine ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  compactness  in  this  case, 
the  evaporator  is  placed  within  its  condeoBer,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  between  them  is  carefully  insulated  by  means  of 
some  non-conductor,  snch  as  hair  felt  or  slagwoo).     The  coils  of 
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piping  which  form  the  condenser  and  evaporator  are  welded  into 
continuous  lengths  and  so  connected  that  all  joints  shall  occur 
in  accessible  positions.     These  and  all  the  other  gas  joints  are 
made  by  inserting  copper  rings   turned  from   the  solid  metal 
between  a  pair  of  flanges  or  union  coupling.     This   form    of 
joint  has  been  found  very  satisfactory.     The  condenser  casing, 
Corliss  frame  and  bearings  for  the  compression  pump,  <&c.,  are  all 
made  of  cast  iron  in  one  casting.     The  compressor  0  is  made  of 
special  hard  bronze  in  order  to  ensure  freedom  from  spongy 
places,   while  the  suction  and  delivery  valves  are  identical  in 
shape  and  size  so  that  they  may  be  interchangeable.     The  com- 
pressors for  larger  machines  are  bored  out  of  solid  steel  forgings. 
This  ensures  strength  together  with  sound  material.     A  true 
bore  is  also  provided  for  the  smooth  working  of  the  cupleathers 
with  which  the  pistons  are  packed.     The  gland  is  made  gas-tight 
by  means  of  two  U-leathers  litted  over  the  compressor-rod  and 
glycerine  is  forced  between  them  under  a  somewhat  greater 
pressure  than  that  in  the  compressor.     Any  leakage  which  takes 
place  is  therefore  of  glycerine — outwards  (which  can  be  collected 
and  used  over  again)  and  inwards — which  both  lubricates  the 
interior  of  the   compressor  and  fills  up  the  clearance   spaces, 
thereby  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  machine.     The  superior 
pressure  of  glycerine  in  the  gland  is  obtained  by  utilising  the 
pressure  in  the  condenser  acting  throu&^h  a  small  intensifier, 
similar  to  those  in  use  in  hydraulic  installations.    Any  glycerine 
which  passes  into  the  compresser,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
fill  up  the  clearance  spaces  is  discharged  with  the  gas  through 
the  delivery  valves.     In  order  to  prevent  this  glycerine  passing 
into  the  condenser  coils,  all  the  gas  is  delivered  into  a  separator 
S  and  caused  to  impinge  against  the  sides  of  this  vessel.     The 
glycerine  adheres  to  its  sides  and  drains  to  the  bottom  from 
which  it  may  be  drawn  off  from  time  to  time,  thus  permitting 
the  dry  compressed  gas  to  pass  away  by  an  opening  at  the  top  of 
the  separator  to  the  evaporator  E. 

One  feature  of  these  machines  is  the  safety  valve,  which  is 
fitted  to  the  gas  circuit  immediately  above  the  compressor,  so 
that  no  harm  can  be  done  to  the  machine  even  if  carelessly 
started  with  the  stop  valves  closed.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary 
spring  safety  valve,  beneath  which  is  a  thin  copper  disc,  designed 
to  burst  at  a  certain  pressure.  This  disc  can  be  made  perfectly 
gas-tight,  which  could  not  be  so  easily  accomplished  by  the  spring 
safety  valve  alone.  The  latter  only  comes  into  play  in  the  event 
of  a  rupture  of  the  copper  disc. 

Anhydrous  Ammonia  a^  a  Refrigerating  Agent  —  The  most 
important  advantages  possessed  by  anhydrous  ammonia  as  an 
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agent  for  cooling  purposes  are,  its  freedom  from  the  danger  of 
explosion,  its  great  latent  heat  and  low  pressure  of  vapor- 
isation.* The  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  1  lb.  of  carbonic 
acid  at  0*  F.  is  123  units,  and  of  ammonia  555  units,  while  the 
respective  pressures  in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, are  310  lbs.  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  and  only 
30  lbs.  with  ammonia.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  carbonic 
acid  plant  must  be  constructed  to  deal  with  pressures  of  about 
1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  as  against  only  150  lbs.  or  so,  in  an 
ammonia  machine.  The  exact  pressures  in  each  case  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the  condensing 
water. 

As  already  stated,  this  agent  is  more  commonly  used  than 
any  other,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  refriger- 
ation is  applied  to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere,  the  machine 
generally  employed  is  on  the  ammonia  compression  principle. 
It  is  similar  to  the  carbonic  acid  machine  in  so  far  as  the 
complete  system  consists  of  (1)  a  compression,  (2)  a  condensing, 
and  (3  an  expansion  part;  moreover,  the  cycle  of  operations 
is  exactly  the  same. 

De  La  Vergne's  Refrigerating  Plant. — There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  ammonia  machines  in  use,  but  a  general  description  of 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  extensively  applied — viz.,  the 
"  De  La  V ergne  "  as  manufactured  by  Messrs.  L.  Sterne  k  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  the  Crown  Iron  Works,  Glasgow,  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  example. 

In  the  following  figure,  A  represents  the  ammonia  com- 
pressor driven  by  a  steam  engine  R.  The  gas  which  is  returned 
from  the  expansion  coil  N,  placed  in  the  cooling  chamber,  enters 
the  cylinder  A  by  the  pipe  B,  and  after  being  compressed 
therein  it  is  discharged,  through  the  pipe  C  into  a  pressure  tank 
D,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  sealing  oil.  Here,  the  oil, 
being  heavier  than  the  ammonia  gas,  naturally  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  hot  ammonia  passes  from  the  top  of  this 
tank  by  a  pipe  E  to  the  condensers  F ;  where,  the  cooling 
action  of  cold  water  trickling  over  the  pipes  causes  the  gas  to 
liquefy.  It  then  passes  through  pipes  G,  G  to  a  header  H,  and 
from  thence,  to  a  storage  tank  I,  which  is  simply  a  receptacle 
for  holding  a  reserve  supply  of  liquid  ammonia.     From  this  tank 

*  A  liquid  with  a  high  latent  heat  of  evaporation  need  not  necesBarily 
be  a  good  refrigerating  asent,  and  viet-verBd.  What  is  required  is,  that 
its  specific  heat  should  be  Tow  in  proportion  to  the  latent  heat  of  evapora- 
tion. Or,  we  require  as  great  a  difference  as  possible  between  the  latent 
heat  of  evaporation  and  the  specific  heat  of  tne  liquid  multiplied  by  the 
range  of  temperature  in  the  condenser  and  refrigerator. 
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it  is  conveyed  hj  a  pipe  J  to  a  separating  vessel  K,  where  any 
particles  of  oil  that  may  have  been  carried  over  with  the  liquid 
are  finally  separated  and  the  pure  liquid  ammonia  is  free  to  leave 
it  by  a  pipe  L  to  the  expansion  coils  in  the  chambers  to  be 
cooled.  The  cock  for  admitting  the  ammonia  to  these  coils  can 
be  regulated  to  any  degree  of  minuteness.  It  thus  serves  to 
separate  the  high  pressure  irom  the  low  pressure  part  of  the 
apparatus.  Hence,  the  liquid  ammonia  on  passing  the  expan- 
sion cock  enters  the  cooling  coils,  which  are  maintained  at  a  low 
pressure  by  the  pumping  action  of  the  compressor.  Here,  it 
immediately  flashes  into  gas  and  by  abstracting  from  its  sur- 
roundings the  heat  necessary  to  cause  this  change,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  is  lowered  to  any  desired  extent.  After 
having  thus  done  its  work  in  the  cooling  chamber,  the  gas  it 
returned  to  the  compressor  by  a  pipe  B,  to  again  undergo  the 
same  cycle  of  operations. 

The  sealing  oil  passes  from  the  bottoms  of  the  pressure  and 
separating  tanks  D  and  K,  by  the  pipes  a  and  d  to  the  oil 
cooler  b ;  thence,  by  pipe  c  to  the  oil  strainer  d  and  the  pipe  e  to 
the  oil  pump  /;  by  which,  it  is  again  circulated  through  the 
compressor  A. 

De  La  Vergne's  Double -Acting  Compressor. — The  accompany- 
ing figure  is  a  section  through  a  "De  La  Vergne "  double- 
acting  compressor,  and  shows  the  use  of  the  oil  seal.  In  all 
ammonia  compressora,  a  certain  amount  of  oil  is  required  for 
lubricating  purposes,  and  if  the  compressor  be  arranged  in  tJie 
ordinary  way,  the  discharge  valves  at  the  lower  end  are  placed 
either  on  the  bottom  or  at  the  side,  with  the  result  that  the  oil 
is  discharged  before  the  gas.  ThQ  oil  ought,  however,  to  be  dis- 
charged after  all  the  gas  is  gone  ;  otherwise,  re-expansion  takes 
place  which  would  entail  a  loss  of  efficiency.  In  the  "  De  La 
Yergne  "  compressor  this  difficulty  has  been  avoided  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — At  the  lower  right-hand  end  of  the  compressor, 
two  discharge  valves  are  fitted  into  a  side  pocket,  with  the  one 
fair  above  the  other.  On  the  down  stroke,  either  of  the  valves  or 
both  may  open  until  the  piston  covers  the  upper  one,  when  only 
the  lower  valve  is  open  to  the  condenser.  In  the  further  course 
of  the  piston  and  as  soon  as  the  lower  valve  is  also  closed,  the 
upper  one  comes  into  direct  communication  with  an  annular 
chamber  in  the  piston.  This  chamber  has  valves  in  its  bottom 
side  which  open  into  it,  as  soon  as  all  other  inlets  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  piston  are  closed.  The  gas,  therefore,  first  leaves 
the  compressor  and  then  the  oil  follows,  thus  permitting  no  gas 
to  remain  in  the  lower  side  after  the  completion  of  the  down 
stroke.     The  efiect  of  the  oil  seal  is  to  make  the  compressor 
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-work  with  practicaJlj  no  clearance  and  thus  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  is  obtained.  The  oil  also  serves  to  carry  away  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  heat  of  compression  and  to  seal  all 
the  valves  and  stuffing-boxes. 

Attention  may  now  be  drawn  to  a  few  of  the  details  of  the 
above  plant.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
ammonia  condenser  is  not  of  the  ordinary  type  where  the  coils 
containing  the  gas  are  usu^ly  submerged  in  a  water  tank,  but 
they  are  of  the  open  or  atmospheric  type.  Here,  water  is  kept 
constantly  trickling  over  the  condenser  pipes,  and  the  cooling 
action  is  therefore  considerably  assisted  by  the  evaporation 
thereof  from  the  surface  of  the  pipes,  which  enables  a  maximum 
of  condensation  to  be  effected  with  a  minimum  of  water  supply. 
It  also  leaves  all  the  pipes  of  the  condenser  open  for  examina- 
tion and  cleansing.  This  style  of  condenser  is  now  coming  into 
extensive  use  for  the  condensation  of  steam  in  large  factories. 
In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  refrigerating  or 
cooling  effect  is  caused  by  the  direct  expansion  of  the  ammonia 
in  pipes  placed  in  the  chamber  to  be  cooled.  This  does  away 
with  the  unavoidable  loss  of  efficiency  due  to  the  use  of  a  supple- 
mentary medium  such  as  brine.  It,  however,  necessitates 
very  careful  coupling  up  and  jointing  all  the  expansion  coils, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  the  ammonia  gas ;  more 
especially,  in  the  case  of  a  large  plant  where  there  may  be  as 
much  as  ten  or  more  miles  of  piping  in  these  cooling  coils.  In 
practice,  however,  these  details  have  been  so  carefully  worked 
out,  that  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  such  piping  are  constantly 
at  work  without  giving  the  slightest  trouble.  Consequently, 
the  old-fashioned  method  of  brine  circulation  is  not  now  so 
generally  employed  except  on  board  ship,  where  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  undue  rocking  or  straining  of  the  pipes  and  where  it  is 
considered  advisable  to  use  something  that  would  cause  no 
disagreeable  odour  in  case  of  a  broken  pipe  or  joint. 

In  applying  the  refrigerating  machine  to  the  manufacture  of 
ice,  the  simplest  method  is  to  place  the  expansion  or  cooling 
coils  in  a  tank  filled  with  brine  or  other  non-congealable  liquid, 
while  the  water  to  be  frozen  is  placed  in  moulds  of  suitable  size, 
which  ai*e  then  inserted  into  this  brine  until  frozen.  The  pur- 
pose served  by  the  brine  in  this  case  is  to  convey  the  heat  from 
the  water  to  the  cooling  pipes.  It  is  therefore  generally  kept  in 
slow  circulation  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  temperature  shall  be 
as  uniform  as  possible  throughout  the  tank.  If  ordinary  well 
water  be  placed  in  the  moulds,  the  resulting  ice  will  contain  so 
much  air  that  it  will  be  turned  out  of  a  milky  white  and  opaque 
colour;  but  if  the  water  whilst  in  the  process  of  freezing  be  kept 
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in  slow  motion  by  means  of  agitators,  this  air  escapes,  and    a. 
clear  glassy  ice  is  the  result. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  clear  ice  is  to  use  distilled 
water.  This  has  also  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  anjr 
objectionable  matter  which  might  be  in  solution. 

The  Linde  System  of  Befr^eration. — This  system  was  first 
introduced  into  Germany  in  the  year  1875  by  Professor  Linde, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  teaching  staff  at  Munich  University. 
In  this  country,  however,  prior  to  1888,  the  principal  cold-pro- 
ducing machinery,  as  manu&ctured  for  both  land  and  marine 
purposes,  was  the  simple  cold  air  machine,  in  which  refrigeration 
is  produced  by  the  compression,  cooling  when  under  compression 
by  means  of  water  and  subsequent  expansion  of  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric air.  These  machines,  although  simple  in  construction 
and  giving  very  good  results,  possess  the  disadvantage  of 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  power  to  work  them  in  comparison 
with  those  employing  more  efficient  refrigerating  agents.  Con- 
sequently, the  former  method  has  now  very  largely  given  way  to* 
one  or  other  of  the  latter,  of  which  the  Linde  system  is  one  of 
the  most  successful,  seeing  that  over  3,000  of  these  machine» 
have  been  constructed  up  to  September,  1897,  representing  an 
output,  as  rated  by  the  capability  of  producing  69,200  tons  of 
ice  every  twenty-four  hours.  In  America  the  largest  machine 
turned  out  upon  any  system  is  rated  at  500  tons  of  ice  per 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  Linde  System  of  Refrigeration  is  identical  in  principle, 
and  only  differs  in  mechanical  details  from  the  De  La  Yergne 
previously  described.  It  is,  therefore,  based  on  the  evaporation 
of  liquid  anhydrous  ammonia  and  the  subsequent  lique£Eu;tion 
thereof  by  means  of  mechanical  compression,  together  with  the 
cooling  of  the  vapour  thus  formed,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying- 
illustration,  the  self-contained  motive-power  plant,  as  chiefly 
used  on  board  ship,  consists  of  a  horizontal  steam  engine  on  the 
right,  with  a  horizontal  duplex  compressor  pump  to  the  left,  and 
an  ammonia  condenser  in  the  sole  plate.  As  far  as  the  com- 
pressor is  concerned,  the  chief  differences  between  the  Linde 
and  the  De  La  Yergne  systems  are : — 

(1)  That  in  the  former  a  horizontal  compressor  is  used 
instead  of  a  vertical  one  in  the  latter  case. 

(2)  That  a  special  oil  (not  susceptible  to  change  at  any  tem- 
perature attainable  by  the  machine,  which  does  not  contain  any 
acid  or  other  deleterious  matter,  and  which  does  not  saponify 
when  brought  into  contact  with  ammonia  is  used  solely  for 
lubricating  purposes.     Whereas,  the  oil  used  in  the  De  La> 
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VergDfi  system  serves  not  only  as  a  lubricuit  to  the  working 
parts,  but  also  to  partly  carry  away  the  heat  of  compreBBion, 
and,  fiarther,  to  fill  up  the  clearance  spaces,  as  well  as  to  seal  the 
valves,  glands,  &e.,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  and  consequent 


the  purpose  of  cooling  the  vapour  of  aiumonia.  This  liquid 
ammonia  evaporates  during  compreesioD,  and  thus  the  heat  due 
to  compression,  which  would  otherwine  appear  as  sensible  heat, 
is  thereby  absorbed  and  rendered  latent  in  producing  the  change 
in  the  physical  state  of  the  liquid.  The  curve  of  compression  is 
thus  kept  down  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  itothermal  line,  and 
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the  power  required  for  compression  is  to  this  extent  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

Apparatus  for  Transmitting  the  Cold  Produced  to  the  Chambers 
requiring  Befirigeration. — The  following  general  principles  are 
adopted  for  transferring  the  cold  generated  by  the  refrigerating 
machinery  to  the  chambers  or  rooms  requiring  to  be  cooled. 

First  Method. — An  uncongealable  solution  of  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  in  water  is  reduced  by  the  refrigerating  machine  to 
a  low  temperature,  and  this  liquor  acts  as  transmitter  of  cold  in 
one  of  the  following  methods : — 

(a)  The  cold  brine  is  constantly  circulated  from  the  brine 
refrigerator  through  pipes  placed  in  the  refrigerated  chambers, 
and  returned  to  the  brine  cooler.  The  result  is  that  not  only 
is  heat  abstracted  from  the  air  of  the  refrigerated  rooms,  but 
also  a  large  degree  of  the  moisture  which  may  be  present  in 
them.  This  moisture  is  condensed  on  the  exterior  of  the  brine 
pipe  systems  either  in  the  form  of  condensed  water  or  hoar-frost. 
Suitable  drip  trays  are  provided,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
moisture  from  falling  upon  the  contents  of  the  rooms.  The  cir- 
culation  of  air  with  this  system  is  a  moderate  one,  being  produced 
merely  by  the  differences  between  the  temperatures  prevailing^ 
near  the  brine-pipes  and  those  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
rooms. 

(b)  The  brine  is  cooled  in  a  shallow  rectangular  open  tank  con- 
taining the  evaporator  coils.     On  the  tank  is  mounted  a  number 
of  slowly  revolving  transverse  shafts,  and  on  each  shaft  is  fixed 
a  number  of  parallel  discs,  partly  immersed  in  the  brine,  the 
entire  apparatus  being  placed  in  an  insulated  passage  through 
which  an  air  current  is  continually  passed  by  a  fan,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  revolving  discs.     It  will  be  seen,  that  as  the  dis(» 
revolve  and  are  kept  covered  by  a  film  of  the  refrigerated  brine, 
the  air  passing  between  the  disc-spaces  becomes  cooled,  and  pro- 
duces a  low  temperature  in  any  chamber  or  room  into  which  it 
may  be  conducted  through  properly  arranged  air-trunks.     As  a 
rule  the  air  is  always  taken  back  from  the  cold  rooms,  passed 
over  the  discs  and  returned  to  the  cold  rooms,  and  any  required 
amount  of  fresh  air  is  introduced  by  means  of  adjustable  openings 
in  the  air- trunks,  communicating  with  the  outer  atmosphere. 
In   this   instance,   also,   moisture   may   be  removed   from   the 
refrigerated  rooms  and  deposited  in  the  brine  contained  in  the 
trough.     No   accumulation   of  frost  can  take   place,   and   the 
refrigerated  surfaces  are  always  perfectly  active.     The  circum- 
stance of  all  moisture  being  deposited  in  the  brine  necessitates 
either  a  periodical  loss  of  the  same  or  its  re-concentration.     The 
fan  produces  a  very  effective  air  circulation  within  the  rooms  to 
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be  cooled.     Thia  in  most  cases  is  extremely  desirable,  and,  as  will 
be  readily  understood,  produces  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Second  Method. — Instead  of  using  an  uncongealable  liquid  as 
a  bearer  of  cold,  the  refrigerator  coils  (in  which  the  vaporisation 
of  the  liquid  anhydrous  ammonia  takes  place)  are  sometimes  con- 
structed with  extra  large  sur&ces,  and  placed  either  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  rooms  to  be  cooled,  or  in  a  separate  chamber.  In  the 
latter  case,  a  fan  constantly  circulates  the  air  between  this 
chamber  and  the  refrigerated  rooms.  This  is  the  system  gener- 
ally adopted  on  board  ships,  and  has  been  found  to  be  in  all 
respects  most  satisfactory.  In  cases  where  the  air  temperature 
is  not  sufficiently  high  to  cause  a  complete  removal  of  the  snow 
deposited  on  the  ammonia-coils,  the  snow  is  thawed  by  the 
ammonia  vapours  themselves,  the  evaporator-coils  being  for  the 
time  used  as  a  condenser.  Occasionally  the  snow  is  thawed  by  a 
current  of  hot  air  taken  from  the  outside. 

Although  all  of  these  methods  have  beenapplied  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  system  most  strongly  recommended  in  cases  where 
its  application  is  possible  is  the  combination  of  revolving  discs 
immersed  in  brine.  There  are  no  brine  or  ammonia  pipes  in 
the  rooms ;  whilst  the  rapid  air  circulation  by  the  fan  is  easily 
managed,  and  has  been  found  in  most  cases  to  be  requisite  for 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  result  as  to  purity,  dryness,  and  equable 
temperature  in  all  the  rooms. 

Where  circumstances  require  the  refrigerated  rooms  to  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  refrigerating  machine,  it  is  generally  most 
convenient  to  place  bundles  of  brine  pipes  in  each  room ;  but 
even  in  «uch  a  case,  in  the  event  of  a  small  amount  of  motive 
power  being  available  close  to  such  rooms,  the  system  of  revolving 
discs  and  fans  can  be  readily  applied,  the  brine  being  cooled  in  a 
refrigerator  near  the  compressor,  and  conveyed  to  and  from  the 
disc  tanks  through  insulated  pipes. 

A  large  beef-chilling  plant  on  the  Linde  system  was  erected  in 
the  beginning  of  1890  at  the  Woodside  lairage  of  the  Mersey 
Dock  and  Harbour  Board.  It  is  capable  of  chilling  660  carcases 
of  beef^  each  weighing  about  9  cwts.,  from  90  degrees  Fahr.  to  33 
degrees  in  17  hours.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  compound 
tandem  jet-condensing  steam  engine,  which  drives  a  double-acting 
Linde  compressor  at  the  rate  of  about  65  revolutions  per 
minute,  when  supplied  with  steam  at  120  lbs.  pressure  from  a 
marine  type  boiler.  The  air-cooling  apparatus  consists  of  two 
disc  tanks,  placed  above  the  chill  rooms,  at. one  end.  Each  disc 
system  has  its  own  fan,  which  draws  the  air  from  the  top  of  each 
of  the  chill  rooms,  passes  it  over  the  discs,  and  drives  it  into  the 
rooms  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  from  which  it  is  withdrawn. 
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The  ammonia  oondenser  is  placed  in  the  compressor  room,  and  is 
supplied  with  cooling  water  bj  a  pump  which  takes  its  supply 
from  a  well,  fed  with  the  drainage  water  from  the  Mersey  Tunnel. 
Afler  passing  through  the  ammonia  condenser  the  water  is  used 
in  the  condenser  of  the  steam  engine.  There  are  six  chill  rooms, 
each  about  65  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  wide,  and  about  13  ft.  high. 
The  walls  of  the  rooms  are  built  of  brick,  with  air  spaces.  The 
floors  are  cement,  and  the  ceilings  are  timber,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  fine  ashes.  The  air-cooling  apparatus  is  contained  in  an 
insulated  casing,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  cause  the  air  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  cooled  surfeices  of  the  discs. 
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Lbctuke  XXXVII. — Questions. 

1.  Explain  the  fnndamental  principles  upon  which  a  refriger&tizur 
machine  worka.  Note  specially  what  becomes  of  the  different  quantities  of 
heat  generated  and  absorbed. 

2.  Sketch  the  essential  parts  of  a  refrigerator,  and  describe  its  action. 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  which  a  vapour  possesses  over  a  permanent 
gas,  such  as  air,  for  refrigerative  purposes  7 

4.  What  are  the  requirements  of  an  economical  medium  for  use  in  a 
refrigerator  ? 

5.  Sketch  and  explain  the  plant  required  for  producing  cold  by  means  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

6.  Explain  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  in  most  modem  refrigerators,  and  mention  some  of  the  properties 
of  this  vapour. 

7.  Sketch  and  describe  any  well-known  arrangement  for  refrigerating, 
using  anhydrous  ammonia. 

8.  Explain  and  illustrate  some  of  the  ways  of  communicating  cold  to  a 
chamber  from  a  refrigerator. 
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iNSTBUCnONS   FOB  AdVAKGED   StAGE. 

YoQ  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  seven  questions. 
The  value  attached  to  each  question  is  shown  in  brackets  after  the 
question. 

21.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  forces  producing  the  simplest  recipro- 
cating motion  7  A  body  of  40  lb.  weight  nanes  from  a  spiral  spring  and 
vibrates  vertically ;  what  is  the  periodic  time  of  its  vibration  if  the  stQPness 
of  the  spring  is  such  that  a  weight  of  10  lb.  would  elongate  it  0.1  foot  ? 

(25.) 

22.  Prove  the  formula  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  moving  body.    A  ball 

weighing  i  lb.,  moving  at  1,200  feet  per  second,  passes  through  a-plate  of 
iron  in  0.002  second,  and  its  velocity  is  reduced  to  200  feet  per  second.  Find 
the  work  done  in  passing  through  the  plate,  and  the  average  force  during 
the  time  of  its  passage.  (25.) 

23.  Describe,  with  sketches,  a  brake  suitable  for  about  10  horse-power 
from  a  gas  engine.  How  would  you  calculate  the  brake-power  7  If,  when 
the  brake-power  is  9.7,  the  indicated  power  is  11.8,  and  when  the  brake- 
power  is  o  the  indicated  power  is  1.75,  what  is  the  probable  brake-power 
when  the  indicated  power  is  7.25?  Use  squared  paper  or  not  as  you 
please.    State  the  reasons  for  your  method  of  arriving  at  the  result. 

(30.) 

24.  If  a  thin  vessel  is  subjected  to  fluid  pressure  p  inside  (in  excess  of 
the  outside  pressure),  prove  chat  the  total  bursting  force  at  any  plane 
section  is|>^  if  J.  is  the  area  of  the  whole  section.  How  do  we  calculate 
the  tensile  stress  in  the  section  a  of  the  metal  7  Find  the  rule  for  the 
stress  in  a  thin  spherical  vessel.  Does  the  rule  apply  to  a  thick  vessel  7 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  (25. ) 

25.  Describe,  with  sketches,  a  common  screw-jack.  If  the  radius  at 
which  the  hand  acts  is  15  inches,  and  the  pitch  of  the  screw  is  0.3  inch, 
what  is  the  velocity  ratio  7  How  would  you  proceed  to  find  its  mechanical 
advantage  experimentally  under  various  loiads?  What  sort  of  results 
would  you  expect  to  find  7  (30.) 

26.  The  vane  of  a  wheel  of  an  internal -flow  turbine  is  normal  to  the  rim 
which  moves  at  40  feet  per  second.  Water  is  guided  so  as  to  enter  the  rim 
with  a  radial  velocity  of  4  feet  per  second  ;  what  must  be  the  angle  made 
by  the  guide  blade  with  the  rim,  if  the  water  is  to  enter  without  shock  7 
If  the  circumferential  area  of  all  the  openings  of  the  rim  is  1.5  square  feet. 
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what  volame  of  water  flows  per  second  ?  We  nse  conyenient  bat  not  very 
exact  language  when  we  ask — what  is  the  total  tangential  momentnm  per 
second  entering  the  rim  7  (50.) 

27.  Sketch  and  describe  the  constmction  of  either  the  hub  of  a  cycle 
wheel  or  of  any  other  ball  bearing  with  which  yon  are  acquainted.  Explain 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ball  beuings  over  the  ordinary  axle 
or  shaft  bearing,  stating  the  reasons  for  your  answers.  (2^.) 

28.  Sketch  and  describe  the  mechanism  by  which  the  slide  or  saddle  of 
a  screw-catting  lathe  can  be  pat  into  gear  with  the  leading  screw,  so  as  to 
traverse  the  slide  aatomatically  along  the  bed  of  the  lathe,  or  be  thrown 
oat  of  gear  so  as  to  allow  of  the  slide  being  traversed  by  hand. 

Describe  how  a  screw-thread  can  be  cat  in  a  lathe,  and  determine  the 
namber  of  teeth  on  the  change  wheels,  and  sketch  their  arrangement  when 
catting  a  screw-bolt  with  10  threads  to  the  inch  on  a  lathe  in  which  the 
leading  screw  is  of  i"  pitch.  (25.) 

29.  Sketch  and  describe  the  constraotion  and  working  of  the  mechanism, 
inclading  the  driving  pulleys,  by  which  the  table  of  a  machine  for  planing 
metals  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards.  If  the  travel  of  the  table  is  9 
feet,  and  it  makes  80  doable  strokes  per  hoar,  catting  both  ways,  find  the 
resistance  to  motion  if  there  is  5  horse-power  actually  expended  at  the 
tool.  (25.) 

30.  Suppose  the  vertical  loads  and  supporting  forces  of  a  horizontal 
beam  to  be  known,  show  how  we  find  (i)  the  total  shearing  force  at  any 
section,  (2}  the  position  of  the  neutral  line,  (3)  the  tensile  or  compressive 
stress  at  any  place.    Prove  your  statements.  (3a) 

31.  In  calculating  by  graphical  methods  the  tensile  or  compressive 
forces  in  the  several  members  of  braced  girders,  why  is  it  osoal  to  repre- 
aent  the  weight  of,  or  upon,  the  several  bars  by  equivalent  forces  acting  at 
the  joints,  and  to  assume  that  the  joints  are  friotionless  pin  joints  or  hinges? 

A  Warren  girder  has  six  equal  bays  on  the  bottom  flange,  the  girder  is 
90  ft.  span  and  13'  o"  deep.  It  is  loaded  with  a  weight  of  20  tons  resting 
on  the  apex  of  the  top  flange,  which  is  3/  6"  from  the  left  abutment. 
Determine  either  grapMcally  or  analytically  the  forces  in  the  diagonals  and 
flanges  of  the  girder  produced  by  this  load.  (25.) 

32.  A  railway  bridge  over  a  road  is  40  feet  span.  An  engine  with  its 
tender  stands  upon  the  bridge.  The  weights  on  the  leading,  the  driving, 
and  the  trailing  axles  of  the  engine  are  9, 15,  and  8  tons  respectively,  while 
the  load  on  the  three  axles  of  the  tender  is  7  tons  on  each.  The  engine 
stands  so  that  the  leading  axle  is  2}  feet  from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  engine  axles  is  8  feet,  and  between 
the  tender  axles  is  4'  6",  while  between  the  trailing  axle  of  the  engine  and 
the  leading  axle  of  the  tender  is  8  feet.  Draw  the  bending  moment  and 
shearing  force  diagrams  for  the  above  position  of  the  en^ne,  and  write 
down  the  maximum  value  of  the  bending  moment  and  also  the  value  and 
position  of  the  maximum  shearing  force.  (25.) 

33.  What  sort  of  experimenta  have  been  made  to  find  the  effect  of 
repeated  applications  of  load  upon  the  strength  of  materials  7  State  some 
figures  giving  a  roughly  correct  idea  of  the  result  of  these  experiments. 

(25.) 

34.  Describe  experimenta  to  compare  the  speed  of  a  fly-wheel  with  the 

work  given  to  it  by  a  falling  weight.  If  you  nave  not  made  such  experi- 
ments, so  that  the  exact  method  of  finding  the  speed,  of  correcting  for 
friction,  &c.,  are  unknown  to  you,  you  had  better  not  attempt  this  ques* 
tion.  (30.) 
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Instructions  for  Honours. — ^Part  I. 

Bead  the  General  Instrnotions. 

Ton  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  eigTU  questions. 
The  yalne  attached  to  each  question  is  shown  in  brackets  after  the  qacs* 
Hon. 

41.  Knowing  the  axial  and  lateral  strains  in  a  tie-bar  of  homogeneous 
material  when  subjected  to  a  tensile  force,  show  how  we  calculate  tlie 
moduli  of  rigidity  and  of  cubical  elasticity  of  the  material.  (40.) 

42.  Describe  with  sketches  a  good  ball  bearing  of  any  kind.  State 
dearly  the  nature  of  rolling  resistance.  What  is  known  about  its  amount 
experimentally?  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending 
the  use  of  such  bearings?  (30.) 

43.  You  are  asked  to  find  the  performances  and  efiElciencies  under 
various  steady  loads  of  a  laree  gas  engine  using  Dowson  gas.  It  has  two 
fly-wheels,  azKl  its  maximum  Dnu[e  horse-power  is  about  loa  Make  good 
sketches  of  the  brake  or  brakes ;  how  would  you  keep  it  or  them  cool  7 
Tou  need  not  describe  carefully  how  we  take  indicator  diagrams ;  but  you 
must  state  what  precautions  are  to  be  taken  for  accuracy.  What  gas 
measurements  would  you  take  ?  How  would  you  find  the  heat  given  to  the 
water-jacket  ?  What  sort  of  results  as  to  brake  and  indicated  power  would 
yon  expect  to  find  ?  (30.) 

44.  Prove  the  ordinary  formula  for  the  deflection  of  a  beam  of  length  ^ 
supported  at  its  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle  with  a  load  W, 

A  beam  of  uniform  rectangular  section  supported  at  the  ends  is  20' 
between  the  supports ;  what  should  be  its  depth  in  order  that  the  deflec- 
tion may  not  exceed  .25*  under  a  maximum  stress  of  8000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  of  section  ?    JE=z  20  x  10^  lb.  per  sq.  inch.  (4a ) 

45.  If  a  telegraph  wire  never  reaches  permanent  set,  find  a  formula 
approximately  correct  showing  how  the  dip  alters  with  temperature.  (3a) 

.  46.  Find  the  inside  and  outside  diameters  of  a  hollow  steel  shaft,  th«) 
internal  diameter  being  {  of  the  external  diameter.  The  shaft  is  to  trans- 
mit 6,000  H.P.  at  1 16  revolutions.  Suppose  the  maximum  twisting  moment 
to  be  1.3  times  its  mean  value  and  the  maximum  stress  allowed  in  the 
material  to  be  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Prove  the  truth  of  the  formula 
which  you  use.  (30.) 

47.  A  body  weigliing  322  Ibe.  is  lifted  by  a  force  of  F  lbs.  which  idters. 
When  the  body  has  risen  through  the  distance  x  feet,  the  force  in  lbs.  for 
the  several  values  of  2;  is  as  follows  (or  would  be  if  the  body  rose  as  far) :  — 


X 

0 
540 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5.5 
460 

7 
310 

9 

II 

12.S 

14 

17 

20 

F 

540 

540 

530 

500 

220 

190 

190 

190 

190 

190 
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Using  squared  paper,  find  the  velocity  in  each  position  and  the  time 
taken  by  the  body  to  get  to  eaoh  position  counting  from  a;=o,  the  yelocitj 
then  being  5  feet  per  second.  (40. ) 

48.  A  strncture  has  a  hoUow  circular  section  10  inches  outside  diameter 
and  8  inches  inside.  The  resultant  of  all  the  loads  and  supporting  forces 
acting  on  one  side  of  the  section  has  a  component  of  30  tons  norm£j  to  the 
section  and  it  acts  at  2  inches  from  the  centre ;  find  the  maximum  and 
minimum  stresses  in  the  section.  (50.) 

49.  Assume  that  a  pipe  of  10"  diameter  inside  and  14"  diametei  outside, 
of  homogeneous  material,  can  withstand  no  tensile  stress  except  endwise. 
It  is  wound  outside  with  hoop-iron  in  tension,  which  produces  an  external 
radial  pressure  p^  on  the  material,  the  tangential  compressive  stress  pro- 
duced by  this  near  the  outside  being  500  lbs.  per  square  inch  when  there  is 
atmospheric  pressure  inside  the  pipe.  Find  p^  and  the  tensile  force  in  the 
hoop-iron  per  unit  length  of  pipe.  What  is  the  tangential  compressive 
stress  everywhere  7 

Find  what  is  the  greatest  internal  pressure  that  the  pipe  will  withstand, 
and  the  stress  everywhere  when  there  is  this  pressure  inside. 

Prove  the  f  ormulie  used  by  you.  (40-) 

50.  An  inward  flow-turbine  for  a  fall  of  30  feet  and  20  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  ;  sketch  the  turbine  ;  give  its  principal  dimensions  and  speed 
and  the  angles  of  guide  blades  and  vanes.  What  is  the  kinetic  energy  of 
a  pound  of  water  just  entering  the  wheel  ?    Neglect  losses  by  friction. 

(40.) 

51.  Prove  the  formula  used  for  finding  the  resultant  pressure  on  a 
sloping  plane  interface,  with  any  shape  of  boundary  underneath  the  surface 
of  a  liquid.  Also  find  the  position  of  the  resultant.  Apply  the  formula 
to  the  case  of  a  rectangle  with  its  highest  horizontal  side  5  feet  long  at  20 
feet  below  the  surface,  its  other  sides  being  12  feet  long  and  making  30"^ 
with  the  horizontal.  (30. ) 

52.  A  symmetrically  loaded  beam  of  uniform  section ;  given  the  diagram 
of  bending  moment  when  supported  at  its  ends,  what  is  the  easy  rule  for 
obtaining  the  diagram  when  the  beam  is  fixed  at  the  ends  ?  Prove  the  rule 
to  be  correct.  (40. ) 

Instructions  for  Honours. — Part  II. 

Bead  the  General  Instructions. 

You  may  not  attempt  more  than  eight  questions. 

The  value  attached  to  each  question  is  shown  in  brackets  after  the  ques- 
tion. 

Note. — No  Candidate  is  eligible  for  examination  in  Part  II.  of  Sonourg 
toko  has  not  already  obtained  a  pass  in  Honours — Fart  L  in  1898,  or  a  1st  or 
2nd  Class  in  JHbnours  of  the  same  subject  in  apr&mous  year, 

61.  If  a  telegraph  wire  never  reaches  permanent  set,  find  a  formula 
approximately  correct  showing  how  the  dip  alters  with  the  temperature. 

(50.) 

62.  A  uniform  beam  of  rectangular  section  is  fixed  at  the  ends,  is  20  feet 
long,  has  a  load  of  10  tons  at  its  middle,  and  one  of  7  tons  at  5  feet  from 
one  end.    Find  the  diagram  of  bending  moment.  (5a) 

63.  A  spiral  spring  of  angle  a,  radius  of  coils  r,  length  of  wire  /,  is 
fastened  at  its  upper  end  ;  to  the  lower  ehd  we  apply  a  ssuUl  axial  load  I' 
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and  a  small  couple  L  about  the  axis  of  the  spiral ;  find  the  axial  elongation 
and  the  rotation  of  the  lower  end.  (50.) 

64.  If  the  tractive  force  of  a  motor  car  on  a  level  road  of  any  kind  is  a 
function  of  the  speed,  show  that  for  a  given  length  of  jonrney  on  a  road  of 
this  kind  with  any  gradients,  if  the  duration  of  the  journey  is  settled,  to 
expend  on  the  journey  a  minimum  amount  of  propelling  energy,  the  speed 
ought  to  be  constant.  Why  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  from  this  result  that 
the  speed  of  a  bicycle  or  animal-drawn  carriage  ooffht  to  be  constant  7 

A  very  elementary  knowledge  of  the  calculus  of  variations  seems  to  be 
needed.  (50.) 

65.  A  round  bar  of  steel,  i  inch  diameter,  8  feet  long,  is  subjected  at  the 
centres  of  its  ends  to  equal  and  opposite  loads  of  1,500  lbs.  What  is  the 
■tress  if  the  rod  is  kept  from  bending  7  If  the  rod  Hes  horizontally,  only 
supported  at  the  ends,  what  is  the  maximum  stress  due  to  its  own  weight  7 
If  DOW  it  is  subjected  to  the  endlong  loads  when  lying  horizontally  and 
supported  at  the  ends,  what  is  the  maximum  stress  7  xSce  ^=3  x  ic/  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  (50.) 

66.  A  body  of  weight  TTis  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  lever  0J9  IT  hinged 
at  O;  it  is  supported  by  a  vertical  spiral  spring  attached  to  the  point  B, 
Given  the  stiffness  of  the  spring,  show  how  we  find  the  time  of  vertical 
vibration,  neglecting  the  inertias  of  lever  and  spring ;  the  motion  of  the 
body  being  resisted  by  a  friction  of  an  amount  which  is  proportional  to  the 
speed.  Now  let  the  support  of  the  spring  get  a  simple  vertical  vibratory 
motion,  what  is  the  motion  of  TT  after  simcient  time  has  elapsed  to  still 
its  natural  vibrations  7  (50. ) 

67.  Describe  the  reasoning  and  experimental  work  of  Professor  Reynolds 
which  led  to  his  law  for  friction  of  fluids  in  pipes.  What  is  the  law  7  How 
is  it  related  to  the  well-known  D'Arcy  formula  7  (50. ) 

68.  A  steel  tube  7  inches  internal  and  10  inches  external  diameter  has 
steel  strip  wound  on  it  to  the  external  diameter  of  15  inches  under  a  con- 
stant winding  stress  of  20  tons  per  square  inch.  Imagine  no  interstices  in 
the  layers  of  strip.  Show  by  a  curve  the  stress  at  various  places  in  the 
solid  metal  and  in  the  winding.  (50.) 

69.  A  point  SB,  y,  2  is  displaced  to  a;-f  t^  y-\-%  2  +  10.  Write  out  the  six 
important  kinds  of  strain ;  also  what  are  called  *'  the  rotations."  Express 
the  connection  between  stresses  and  strains.  Deduce  the  equations  of 
equilibrium  between  the  stresses  and  volumetric  forces,  and  convert  them 
into  the  general  equations  of  strain.  (5a) 

70.  In  what  way  may  a  piston  ring  be  made,  so  that,  without  the  help 
of  auxiliary  springs,  it  will  produce  a  uniform  pressure  against  the  inside 
Bur&ce  of  the  cylinder.     Prove  your  statement  to  be  correct.  (50.) 

71.  A  link  has  motion  parallel  to  a  plane.  Given  the  velocities  and 
accelerations  of  two  pins,  how  do  we  draw  the  velocity  and  acceleration 
diagrams  which  give  at  once  the  velocity  and  acceleration  of  any  point  in 
the  link  7    Prove  your  two  constructions  to  be  correct.  (50.) 

72.  The  resultant  of  all  the  loads  and  supporting  forces  acting  on  one 
side  of  a  cross  section  of  a  structure  like  a  metal  arch  is  given  in  position. 
Prove  the  rule  by  which  we  find  the  tensile  or  compressive  stress  at  any 
point  in  the  section.  Such  a  cross  section  is  a  circular  ring  of  10  inches 
outside  diameter  and  8  inches  inside ;  the  resultant  has  a  component  of 
30  tons  normal  to  the  section,  and  acts  at  2  inches  from  the  centre ;  find 
the  maximum  and  minimum  compressive  stresses  in  the  section.      (5a) 


EXAMINATION  TABLES. 


USEFUL  CONSTANTS. 

1  Inch  =  25*4  miUimetres. 

1  Gallon  =  -1605  onbio  foot  =  10  lbs.  of  water  at  62'  F. 

1  Knot  =  6080  feet  per  hoar. 

Weight  of  1  lb.  in  London  =  445,000  dTnes. 

One  pound  avoirdupois  =  7000  grains  =  453*6  grammes. 

1  Cubio  foot  of  water  weighs  62*3  lbs. 

1  Cubic  foot  of  air  at  0°  0.  and  1  atmosphere,  weighs  *0807  lb. 

1  Oubic  foot  of  Hydrogen  at  0"  0.  and  1  atmosphere,  weighs  *00557  lb. 

1  Foot-pound  =  1-3662  x  10'  ergs. 

1  Horse-power-hour  =  33000  x  60  foot-pounds. 

1  Electrical  unit  =  1000  watt-hours. 

Joule's  Equivalent  to  suit  Regnault»s  H,  is    0^3  ftilbSl  =  1  Cent^'^*' 

1  Horse-power  =  33000  foot-pounds  per  minute  =  746  watts. 

Volts  X  amperes  =  watts. 

1  Atmosphere  =  14*7  lb.  per  square  inch  =  2116  lbs.  per  square  foot  = 
760  m.m.  of  mercury  =  10^  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  nearly. 

A  Column  of  water  2*3  feet  high  corresponds  to  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  p^ 
square  inch. 

Absolute  temp.,  t  =  0*  C.  +  273'*-7. 

Regnault's  H  =  606*6  +  -305  6"*  C.  =  1082  +  -305  Q"  F. 

«tt  1-0646 -479 

B     G 
log  ,oi>  =6-1007  -7 --J? 

where  log  ^fi  =  3*1812,  log  ,pC  =  6 '0871, 

p  is  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  t  is  absolute  temperature  Centigrade, 
u  is  the  volume  in  cubic  feet  per  pound  of  steam. 

ir=  3-1416. 

One  radian  =  57*3  degrees. 

To  convert  common  into  Napierian  logarithms,  multiply  by  2*3026. 

The  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms  is  «  =  2*7188. 

The  value  of  g  at  London]  =  82*182  feet  per  sec.  per  sec. 
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By   S.   ANGLIN,  C.E., 

Maatar  of  Engineering,  Royal  Univenity  of  Ireland,  late  Wbitworth  Scholar,  Ike 

With  veiy  numerous  Diagrams,  Examples,  and  Tablet. 
Large  Crown  8vo.    Cloth. 

Sboond    Edition,    Bevised,     16i. 


The  leading  features  in  Mr.  Anglin's  carefiilly-planned  "  Design  of  Stnio> 
tores  "  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 

< 

I.  It  supplies  the  want,  long  felt  among  students  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  of  a  concise  Text-book  on  Structures,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  a  knowledge  of  £lkm£NTA&y  Mathematics  only. 

a.  The  subject  of  Graphic  Statics  has  only  of  recent  years  been  generally 
applied  in  this  country  to  determine  the  Stresses  on  Framed  Structures ;  and 
in  too  many  cases  this  is  done  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon, 
which  the  science  is  founded.  In  Mr.  Anglin*s  work  the  system  is  explained 
from  FIRST  PRINCIPLBS,  and  the  Student  will  find  in  it  a  valuable  aid  in 
determining  the  stresses  on  all  irregularly-framed  structures. 

3.  A  large  number  of  Practical  Examples,  such  as  occur  in  the  eTery-day 
experience  of  the  Engineer,  are  given  and  carefully  worked  out,  some  being 
solved  both  analytically  and  graplucally,  as  a  guide  to  the  Student 

4.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  the  Strength  oi 
Joints,  Punchmg,  Drilling,  Rivetting,  and  other  processes  connected  wiui  the 
manufacture  of  Bridges,  R00&,  and  Structural  work  generally,  are  the  result 
of  MANY  years'  EXPERIENCE  in  the  bridge-yard ;  and  the  information  givea 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  practical 
Imdge-bttilder. 


"Students  of  Engineering  will  find  this  Text-Book  invaluablk."— ^frAft^/ 

"lite  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  producing  a  thohougkly  fkacticai.  Teal- 
Book.  "~^mA^. 


'We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  work  not  only  to  the  Student,  as  the 
TaxT-BooK  on  the  subject,  but  also  to  the  professional  engineer  as  sm  bxcbbdiiiglt 
TALUABLX  book  of  reference."— itfrcAoMAca/  World, 

"This  woik  can  be  conpidbntly  recommended  to  engineers.  The  author  has  wiselfi 
chosen  to  use  as  Uttle  of  the  higher  mathematics  as  possible,  and  has  thus  made  his  book  ef 
asAL  VSB  TO  THB  PBACTiCAL  BMGiNBBB.  .  .  .  After  caieful  perusal,  we  hare  notfiiag  \Hk 
pnise  for  the  work** — Naiurt, 
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In  Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.     10s.  6d. 

CHEMISTRY   FOR  ENGINEERS. 


BERTRAM  BLOUNT, 

F.I.O.,  P.O.8..  A.I.C.E., 

Oontnlttng  Chemist  to  the  Orown  A<entfl  for 

the  Oolonies. 


BT 
AKD 


A.  G.  BLOXAM, 

Gonraltlnc  Ohemiat,  Head  of  the  OhemlMrf 

DopAitment,  Ooldsmitha'  Init., 

New  Oroii. 


GENERAL  CONTEHTB.— Introdnctlon-Ohemlrtry  of  the  Ohlef  Materials 
«f  Conitmotion-^SonToes  of  Energy— GhemlBtry  of  Steam-ralslng^Ghemla- 
iry  of  Lubrication  and  Lubrlcctnte— Metallurgical  ProoeBsea  used  in  the 
Winning  and  Manufacture  of  Metals. 

"  The  Mithon  hsTe  bdooscdkd  beyond  all  expectation,  and  have  prodnced  a  work  whlA 
■bonld  sire  vrbsh  powbb  to  the  £nRlneer  and  MannAictarer."— 7%<  Timu. 

"PaAonoAL  THEOUOHonr  ...  an  admikablb  tsx^book,  uaeftil  not  only  to  Stndenlit 
tat  to  BxoiHUBS  and  Mahagibs  op  works  ia  rBBTxiTTiHa  wabtb  and  iMTBOTiiie  fbooium.  — 


"A  book  worthy  to  take  hioh  baitk  .  .  .  treatment  of  the  inbjeet  of  oasious  Fun 
partloalarly  good.  ,  .  .  Watbb  gab  and  its  prodaction  clearly  worked  ont.  .  .  .  We 
VABMIT  BICOMMBNI)  the  wofk."— Jounurf  of  Qua  lAghtiina' 


For  Companion   Yolume   by  the   same   Authors,  '^Chbmibtst 

FOR  Manufactubebs,"  soe  p.  71. 


Works  by  WALTER  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  M.lNST.G.E., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


THE    STUDENT'S    MECHANICS: 

An  Introdaetlon  to  the  Study  of  Force  and  Motion. 

With  Diagrams.     Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Clear  in  style  and  practtcal  m  method,  'Thb  S'nmsarr's  Mbchamics'  it  ooidiatty  M  be 
'  firooi  all  points  of  riew."— ^Mmmmmv. 


FOUNDATIONS    OF    MECHANICS. 

Papen  reprinted  from  the  Enginur,     In  Crown  Sto,  it. 


Demy  8vo,  with  Numerous  Illustrations,  9s. 

FUEL    AND    WATER: 

A  Manual  for  Users  of  Steam  and  Water. 

By    PaoF.    FRANZ    SCHWACKHOFER  of  Vienna,  and 

WALTER  R.   BROWNE,   M.A.,  C.E. 
GBMUtAL  CoNTSMTs.— H^t  and  Combustion— Fuel^  Varieties  ojf— Firinc 


mcnts:  Furnace,   Flues,  Chinmey— The  Boiler,  Choaoe  of— VarietMS— Feed^waier 
Heaters— Steam  Pipe*— Water :  Composition,  Punfication- Pr 


PreTention  of  Scale,  ftc,  ftc 

The  Section  on  Heat  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  ludd  erer  written.**— iTi^fMMr. 
Cannot  fidl  to  be  TalnahU  tm  thooaands  using  steam  pomrtJ'—Rmiimtmy  En£t 


LONDON :  CHARLES  fiRIFFIN  ^  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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SEWAGE   DISPOSAL  WORKS: 

A  Guide  to  the  Construction  of  Works  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Pollution  by  Sewage  of  Rivers  and  Estuaries. 

BY 

W.  SANTO    CRIMP,    M.Inst.C.K,   F.G.S., 

Lat«  K  MJnaiil'-Kngiiiiwr,  Lomdoa  CMUrty  CooadL 

With  Tablet,  lUastrationi  in  the  Text,  and  37  Lithoc:raphic  Plates.     Medinm 

Sto.     Handsome  Cloth. 

Sbcond  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    30s. 


PART  1.-4nt«oductort. 


Dccaib  of  River  PoQutioas  and 

tioas  of  Various  Commiuiooft. 
Hovriy  and  Daily  Flow  of  Sewace. 
Tlio  Pail  System  as  Affectuv  Sc 


Settling  Tanks. 
Chemical  Processes 
The  Disposal  of 
The  Preparataea  of 

posaL 
TaUe  of  Sewace  Fanp  Management. 


fe. 

lor  Sewage  Di** 


PART  II.— Sbwaob  Disposal  Works  in  Opkration— Tmn 
Construction,  Maintenance,  and  Cost. 

IDnstrated  by  Plates  showing  the  General  Plan  and  Arrangement  adopted 

in  each  District 


Map  of  the  LONDON  Sewage  System. 

Crossness  Outfall. 

Barking  OutfalL 

Doncaster  Inigation  farm. 

Boddington    Irrigation   Farm,   Borough  of 

Croydon. 
Bedford  Sewage  Farm  Irrigatien.' 

and    Hifechin  Intennittent  FH- 


Mertoa^  Croydon  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Swanwick,  Derbyshire. 

TVe  Ealing  Sowage  Woika. 

ChiSwick. 

Kiagston-cn-Tkames,  A  B.  C 

Salfotd  Sewage  Works. 


rhrmiral    Treatment    and 


Bradford^  Precipitation. 
New    Maiden.    ~ 

Small  Filters. 
Friem  Baimet. 

Acton,  Ferosone  and  Polarite  Process. 
IMiBrd,  Chadwell,  and  Dagcaham  Wotks 
Corentry. 
Wimbledon. 


Margate. 

Portsmouth. 

BERLIN  Sewage  Farms. 

Sewage    Predpitatioa    Worics,    Dortmund 

(Gmaany). 
Treatment  oif  Sewage  by  Electrolysii. 


%*  From  the  fact  of  the  Author's  hairing,  for  some  years,  had  charge  of  the  Main 
drainage  Works  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  Metropolis,  the  chapter  on  Lonik^n  will  be 
found  to  coatain  many  important  details  which  would  not  odierwise  haTO  been  aTailable. 

"  All  perwMis  interested  in  Sanitary  Science  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Crlm|».    .    .    . 
His  work  will  be  especially  useful  to  Samitaky  Authokitibs  and  their  adirisers 


iTLT  rKACTiCAL  AMD  vsKTUL  .  .  .  giTos  pLsss  and  descriptions 
■KMT  IMPOKTAMT  sswAGB  WORKS  of  Eu^and  .  .  .  With  Tonr  Tiiuable 
Ike  COST  of  oonstmction  and  working  of  each.    .    .    .    The  careniHy- 


of  MANT  or 


TVS 
IS  to 


ef  an  easy  comparison  between  the  diietent  systems."—/. 

"  Probably  the  most  com plbtb  akd  bbst  ntKATiSB  on  the  subject  whidi  has 
sor  language  Will  prove  of  tke  gieatest  use  to  aU  who  haTe  the 

Dispeaal  to  Imo/t.^—Ediftburg^h  Mtdical Journal, 
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Works  by  BR7AN  DONKIN,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Iiist.Meeh.E.,  &e. 

GAS,  OIL,  AND  AIR  ENGINES: 

A   Praetieal   Text -Book   on    Internal    Combustion   Motors^ 

without  Boiler. 

By  BRYAN  DONKIN,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  throughout  and  Enlarged.     With  numerous 
additional  Illustrations.     Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.     25s. 

GBNnAL  Contents.— Gas  Engines :— General  Description— History  and  Derelop- 
aent — British,  French,  and  German  Gas  Engines — Gas  Production  for  Motive  Power — 
Theory  of  the  Gas  Engine — Chemical  Composition  of  Gas  in  Gas  Engines— Utilisation  of 
Heat — Explosion  and  Combustion.  Oil  HotOPS: — History  and  Development — Various 
Types— Pnestman's  and  other  Oil  Engines.  Hot-Air  Engines :— History  and  Develop- 
ment— Various  Types:  Stirling's,  Ericssons,  &c.,  &c. 

"The  BBST  BOOie  now  pubushbd  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines.  .  .  .  Will  be.of 
VKBV  GRBAT  INTERB5T  to  the  numerous  practical  engineers  who  have  to  make  themselves 
fiunihar  with  the  motor  of  the  dajr.    .    .    .    Mr.  Donkin  has  the  advantage  of  long 

PRACTICAL  BXPBRIBNCB,  Combined  with  HIGH  SCIBNTIPIC  AND  BXPBRIMBNTAL  KNOWLBDGB, 

and  an  accurate  perception  of  the  reouiraments  of  Engineers." — Tk4  EngiftMr, 

"We   HBAXTILY   RBCOMUBND    Mr.   DonUtt's  work.    ...    A    monument  of  carsAil 

labour.    .    .    .    Luminous  and  comprehensive.  ** — y^HTMAlcfGasLigkHtti, 
"  A  thoroughly. RBLiABLB  and  bxhaustivb  Tmt\%^'*—EMgirueriM£. 


In  Quarto,  Handsome  Cloth.     With  Numerous  Plates.     25s. 

STEAM  BOILERS:   LAND  AND  MARINE 

(The  Heat  Efficiency  of). 

With  many  Tests  and  Experiments  on  different  Types  of 

Boilers,  as  to  the  Heaungr  Value  of  Fuels,  &e.,  with 

Analyses  of  Gases  and  Amount  of  Evaporation, 

and  SugfiTOStions  for  the  Testing  of  Boilers. 

By    BRYAN    DONKIN,    M.Inst.C.E. 

General  Contents.— Classification  of  different  Types  of  Boilers — 
425  Experiments  on  English  and  Foreign  Boilers  with  their  Meat  Efficiencies 
shown  in  Fifty  Tables— Fire  Grates  of  Various  Types — Mechanical  Stokers — 
Combustion  of  Fuel  in  Boilers — Transmission  of  Heat  through  Boiler  Plates, 
and  their  Temperature — Feed  Water  Heaters,  Superheaters,  Feed  Pumps, 
&c. — Smoke  and  its  Prevention — Instruments  used  in  Testing  Boilers — 
Marine  and  Locomotive  Boilers — Fuel  Testing  Stations — Discussion  of  the 
Trials  and  Conclusions — On  the  Choice  of  a  Boiler,  and  Testing  of  Land, 
Marine,  and  Locomotive  Boilers — Appendices — Bibliography — Index. 

With  Plates  illustrating  Progress  made  during  the  present  Century ^ 

and  the  best  Modem  Practice, 

*'A  WOKK  OF  BBliBBBVCB  AT  PBBSBMT  UKIQCB.       Will  fflve  ftU  MlSW6r  tO   BlmOSt   BDJ 

question  oonaeoted  vrlth  the  performAnie  of  boilers  that  it  is  possible  to  ask."— iPn^Mer. 

"  Probably  the  Moer  bxhaustitb  rttunU  that  has  ev^^r  been  collected.  A  pbacticax. 
BOOK  by  a  thoroughly  practical  man."— /ron  and  Coal  Trades  Renew. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


|D  OEABLMB  ORIWnN  S  00:B  PUBLIOATWm. 

Sbcond  Edition,  Revised,     Royal  Sm.     With  numirous  Illustrations  and 
13  Litkograpkic  Plates.      HasUsome  Cloth,     Priu  jor. 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION 

(A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON) : 

Bfling  a  Text-Book  on  tbe  Constniction  of  Bridges  in 

Iron  and  BteeL 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  DRAUGHTSUEN,  AND  ENaiNEERS. 
By  T.   CLAXTON    FIDLER,    M.Inst.CK, 

ProC  of  EDgiBMrinf ,  Untrenttjr  CoII^*,  Duadte- 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 


Part  L  — Elementary  Statics  :— Definitions— The  Opposition  and 
Balance  of  Forces — Bending  Strain — The  Graphic  Representation  of  Bending 
Moments. 

Part  IL— General  Principles  of  Bridge-Construction: — ^The 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Bridges — Combined  or  Composite  Bridges — 
Theoretical  Weight  of  Bridges— On  Deflection,  or  the  Curve  of  a  Bended 
Girder — Continuous  Girders. 

Part  III.— The  Strength  of  Materials  :— Theoretical  Strength  of 
Columns — Design  and  Construction  of  Struts — Strength  and  Constraction  of 
Ties — Working  Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel,  and  the  Working  Stress  in 
Bridges — WohTer*s  Experiments. 

Part  IV. — The  Design  op  Bridges  in  Detail:— The  Load  on 
Bridges — Calculation  of  Stresses  due  to  the  Movable  Load — Parallel  Girders — 
Direct  Calculation  of  the  Weight  of  Metal — Parabolic  Girders,  Pol]^onal 
Trusses,  and  Curved  Girdera — Suspension  Bridges  and  Arches  :  Flexible 
Construction — Rigid  Construction — Bowstring  Girders  used  as  Arches  or  as 
Suspension  Bridges— Rigid  Arched  Ribs  or  Suspension  Ribs — Continuous 
Girders  and  Cantilever  Bridges — The  Niagara  Bridge — The  Forth  Bridge — 
Wind-Pressure  and  Wind-Bracing :  Modem  Experiments. 

"Mr.  Fidlkb'b  buooksb  ariseB  from  the  combination  of  ■xfkbibhok  and 
mfPLlolTT  OF  TREATMENT  displaced  on  every  page.  .  .  .  Ilieory  ia  k«pt  in 
mbordination  to  Practice,  ana  hu  book  is,  therefore,  as  useful  to  girder-mj^en 
ac  to  students  of  Bridge  Construction." —  TKt  Architect. 

**  Of  late  yean  the  American  treatises  on  Practical  and  Applied  Mechaoaoi 
have  taken  the  lead  .  .  .  since  the  opening  np  of  a  vast  continent  has 
given  the  American  engineer  a  number  of  new  bridge--problenia  to  aolve 
.  .  .  but  we  look  to  the  PBKBinr  Treatise  on  Brxdob-Gonbtruotion,  and 
the  Forth  Bridge,  to  bring  us  to  the  front  again.**— i^nfrtncer. 

'*  One  of  the  vsbt  best  biobnt  works  on  the  Strength  of  Materials  and  iti 


Implication  to  Bridga-Oonatruotion.        .    .    Well  rapaya  a  oareful  Study.'*- 
*'  An  i!n>i8PBN8ABLi  HANDBOOK  for  the  practioal  Engineer.'*— JTaturc 
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Fourth  Edition.     Folio^  strongly  half-bound,  21/. 

TRAVERSE  TABLES: 

Computed  to  Four  Places  of  Decimals  for  every  Minute 

of  Angle  up  to  100  of  Distance. 

For  the  use  of  Surveyors  and  Engineers. 

BY 

RICHARD  LLOYD  GURDEN, 

Authorised  Surveyor  for  the  GoTemmants  of  New  South  Wales  and 

Victoria. 

\*  AiiHskid  with  the  C^ncurrenct  tf  tht  Surveyors- Getuni  for  New  South 

Wala  emd  Victoria, 

"ThoM  who  bar*  axp«ri«iice  m  «x«ct  SuavsY-womK  will  best  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  eaonnous  amount  of  labour  repreaented  by  this  Taluable  book.  The  compuutiona 
enable  the  uaer  to  ascertain  the  niies  and  cosines  for  a  distance  of  twelre  miles  to  within 
half  an  inch,  and  this  av  aBrBBSNCB  to  but  Onb  Tablb.  in  place  ot  the  usual  Fifteen 
minute  computations  required.  Thu  alone  is  evidence  of  the  assistance  which  the  Tables 
ensure  to  every  user,  and  as  eirery  Surrcyor  in  a^re  practice  has  felt  the  want  of  sudi 
assistance    fbw   knowing    op    thbir    publication   will   remain    without  tmbm." 

—Engituer* 


In  Large  8vo,    With  Numerous  IllustrctHons,    Price  7s,  6d, 

VALVES  AND  VALVE-GEARING: 

INCLUDINO   THE   CORLISS    VALVE  AND 

TRIP  GEARS. 

BT 

CHARLES    HURST,   Practical   Draughtsman. 

**  ConasB  explanations  illnstrated  by  116  tbbt  clbab  DiAOBAMd  and  drawings  and  4  foldlng- 
l^latea    .    .    .    tbebookflglfllsaTALUABLBftincUon."— ^tA«iMai»m. 

"Ml:  HntsT's  TALTxs  and  taltb-obaeiho  will  proTe  a  Tery  Talnable  aid,  and  tend  to  the 
prodnotlonof  BnginesofsctBiTTiPio  DMioivand  BOOBoxiCALWOBKiRG.  .  .  .  Will  belaifelj 
eougbt  Bfier  by  Students  and  Desifmers."— If  arine  Kngitutr. 

"  UsBVUL  and  tbobocohlt  pbaotical.  Will  ondonbtedly  be  foand  of  gkbat  valub  to 
bU  oonoemed  with  the  design  of  Valve-gearing.**— i#edWm<eo7  Wwld. 

"Almost  BTBBT  ttpb  of  VALTB  aud  ii8  gearing  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  illustrated  la 
■och  a  way  aa  to  be  bbadilt  umdkbstood  and  practicallt  appubd  by  either  the  Engineer, 
Dranghtaman,  or  Student  .  .  .  Should  prove  both  nsKruL  and  valuablb  to  all  Engineen 
seeking  for  bbuablb  and  clbab  Information  on  the  subject.  Its  moderate  price  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  all  '^—Jndiutriet  an-t  Iron. 

'*  Mr.  HuBsf  B  work  la  admibablt  sotted  to  the  needs  of  the  practical  mechanic.  .  .  . 
It  is  free  from  any  elaborate  theoretical  dlscusBlonn.  and  the  explanations  of  the  varions 
types  of  valve-gear  are  acoompanied  by  diagrams  which  render  them  basilt  mroBBSTOoD.** 
—7^  SHeniifie  AmericaM. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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WOBKS     BY 

ANDREW  JAMIESON,  M.Inst.CE.,  M.I.E.E.,  F.R.S.E., 

Formerly  FrtfMttr  ^  Ekcfrical  Engimermc,  Th*  Gla*£0w  mud  Wni  ^  Se^ihmd 

Tseknicai  CotUgt. 


PROFESSOR  JAMIESON'S  ADVANCED  MANUALS. 

In  Large  Cmm  8cv.    FuUy  HUutrated, 

1.  STEAM   AND   STEAM-ENGINES   (A  Text-Book  on). 

For  the  Use  of  Students  preparing  for  Competitiye  Examinationik 
Witk  over  200  Illustrations,  FoidiDg  Plates,  and  Examination  Papera. 
Twelfth  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged,  8/6. 

"Professor  Jamieson  fisscioates  tbe  reader  by  his  clkaxmkss  of  gorcsptiom  anb 
■MFUCiTY  or  szpRBSSioM.     His  treatment  recalls  tne  lectuiinc  of  VwnAaj.^—Atketutmm. 

"  The  Bbst  Book  yet  published  for  the  use  of  Students."— iSimMrr. 

"Undoubtedly  the  Morr  taluablb  and  most  comflstb  Ilaad-book  «a  tiM  ■rtjecl 
llMt  warn  exists." — Mmri$$t  Snrinstr. 

2.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITT  (An  Advanced  Text- 

Book  on).  Specially  arranged  for  Advanced  and  "Honours"  Studenta. 
By  Prof.  Jamieson,  assisted  by  David  Robertson,  Jr.,  B.Sc. 

8.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  (An  Advanced  Text-Book  on). 

Vol.  I. — Comprising  Part  I. :  The  Principle  of  Work  and  its  applica- 
tions;  Part  II.:  Gearing.   Price  7s.  6d.     Third  Edition. 

"Fully  maintains  the  reputation  of  the  Author— more  we  cannot  wj,"—Prmei, 
Enguuer. 

Vol.  II. — Comprising  Parts  III.  to  VI. :  Motion  and  Energy;  Graphic 
Statics;  Strength  of  Materials;  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Machinery. 
Second  Edition.    8s.  6d. 

"Well  and  lucidly  written."— 7!*^  Engineer. 

PROFESSOR  JAMIESON'S  INTRODUCTORY  MANUALS. 

With  numerous  lUlustraHons  and  Examination  Papers, 

\.  STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  (Elementary  Text^ 

Book  on).     For  First- Year  Students.     Sixth  Edition.     3/6. 

'  Quite  the  xight  sort  of  ^OQYi*^— Engineer. 

'  Soould  be  in  the  hands  of  kvxxy  enpneering  i^ypreatice.*'- /*rMi&«/  Engineer. 

2.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITT  (Elementary  Text- 
Book  on).    For  First- Year  Students.    Fourth  Edition.    3/6. 

*'  A  CAriTAL  TiXT-BOOK  .   .  .  The  diagrams  are  an  important  feature."-- kS'£A«0/«Muwter. 

"A  THOROUGHLY  TRUSTWORTHY  Text-book.  .  .  .  Arrangement  as  good  as  weB 
can  be.  .  .  .  Diagrams  are  also  excellent.  .  .  .  The  subject  uuoughout  treated  as  aa 
essentially  practical  one,  and  very  clear  instructions  given." — N»tnre. 

8.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  (Elementary  Text-Book  on). 

specially  arranged  for  First- Year  Students.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     3/6. 

'*  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  .  .  .  The  woxk  has  vrky  high  quautiss,  which 
may  be  condensed  into  the  one  word  '  clbax.'  **— Science  and  Art. 

A  POCKET-BOOK  of  ELECTRICAL  RULES  and  TABLES. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ELECTRICIANS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

Pocket  Size.     Leather,  8s.  6d.      Thirteenth  EOticn,      Sup,  43. 

■'I  ,  ... 
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Third  Edition.     Very  fully  lUuitraied,    Cloih,  4t.  M, 

STEAM  -  BOILERS: 

TEOBZB    DXFEOTS.    HAMAOBICENT,    AlO)    OONSTHUOTIOH, 

Bt  r  d.   munro, 

Chi^  Engineer  of  the  Scottish  Boiler  Inturanee  cmd  Engine  Inapeetion  Company, 

GxNKRAL  Contents. — ^I.  Explosions  caused  (i)  by  Overheating  of 
Plates — (2)  By  Defective  and  Overloaded  Safety  Valves— (3)  By  Corrosion, 
Internal  or  External — (4)  By  Defective  Design  and  Construction  (Unsup- 
ported  Flue  Tubes ;  Unstrengthened  Manholes ;  Defective  Staying  ;  Strength 
of  Rivetted  Joints;  Factor  of  Safety) — II.  Construction  of  Vertical 
Boilers  :  Shells — Crovirn  Plates  and  Uptake  Tubes — Man- Holes,  Mud- 
Holes,  and  Fire-Holes — Fireboxes — Mountings — Management — Cleaning — 
Table  of  Bursting  Pressures  of  Steel  Boilers — Table  of  Rivetted  Joints — 
Specifications  and  Drawings  of  Lancashire  Boiler  for  Working  Pressures  (a) 
80  lbs. ;  {&)  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  respectively. 

ThiB  work  contains  information  of  the  first  importance  to  every  user  of 
Steam-power.  It  is  a  practical  work  written  for  practical  men,  the 
language  and  rules  being  throughout  of  the  simplest  nature. 

*'  A  valuable  oompanion  for  woriunen  and  engineers  engaged  about  Steam 
Boilen,  ought  to  be  oarefolly  studied,  and  always  at  hand."—  ColL  Chtardimu 


« 


The  book  is  vbrt  vbrfitl,  especially  to  steam  users,  artisans,  and 
young  engineers."— J9ii^iiM0r. 


Br  the  same  Author. 

KITCHEN    BOILER    EXPLOSIONS:    Why 

they  Occur,  and  How  to  Prevent  their  Occurrence.  A  Practical  Hand- 
book based  on  Actual  Experiment.  With  Diagrams  and  Coloured  Plate, 
Price  js. 


NYSTROMS  POCKET-BOOK  OF  MECHANICS 

AND  ENGINEERING.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  W.  Dennis  Maucs, 
Ph.B.,  C.E.  (YALE  S.S.S.),  Whitney  Professor  of  Dynamical  Engineering, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Pocket  Sise.  Leather,  15s.  Twenty- 
first  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
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Large  8vo.,  Handsome  Cloth.    With  nmnerons  Platei  redaced  from 
Working  Drawing!  and  280  Illustrationa  in  the  Text.     21b. 

A     MANUAL     OF 

LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERING! 

A  Praetieal  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Engrine  Builders, 

Desigrners  and  Draugrhtsmen,  Railway 

Engrineers,  and  Stadents. 

BY 

WILLIAM  FRANK  PETTIQREW,  M.Inst.C.E. 

With  a  Section  on  Amerioan  and  Continental  Engines. 

By  albert  p.   RAVENSHEAR,   B.Sc, 

Of  Her  M&jesty's  Patent  Office. 

ConfaiM. ~ Hiftorioal  Introduction,  1768-18<8.  — Modem  Locomotlyes:  Simple.— 
3Codem  Looomotivee:  Compound.  Prim*i7  Consideration  in  LooomotiTe  Design.— 
-Cylinders,  Steam  Ohests,  and  Stuffing  Boxes.— Pistons,  Piston  Bods,  Crossheads.  and 
Slide  Bars.— Connecting  and  ConpUntr  Bods.— Wneels  and  Axles,  Axle  Boxes,  HomMooki, 
and  Bearing  Springs.— Baiancing.— Valve  Qear.— Slide  ValTes  and  Valve  Qear  Details.— 
Framing,  Bogies  and  Axle  Trucks,  Radial  Axle  Boxes.— Boilers.— Smokebox.  Blast  Pipe^ 
Firebox  Fittings.— Boiler  Mountings.— Tenders.- Bailinty' Brakes.— Lubrication.— Con- 
sumption of  FneU  Evaporation  and  Ens^ine  i:.ffloleno7.— American  Locomotives —Con- 
tinental  Locomotives.— Bepairs,  Bnnning,  Inspection,  and  Benewals.— Three  Appendices. 
•-Index. 

"  We  raoommeind  the  book  as  thoim>ogblt  Piuoncix  in  Its  character,  and  MEBrmro  A 
VLAGK  m  ANr  ooLLBcnoN  Of    .    .    .    works  on  Locomotive  Engineering."- Aai/iM|r  il^swff. 

*'The  work  oomtaivs  all  that  cam  be  lxabnt  from  a  book  upon  such  a  subject.  It 
will  at  once  rank  as  tbi  stakdabd  w<«k  uroH  this  ihpobtaiit  soajscr.**— i2a<{«My  MagatiM. 


Large  Grown  8to.    With  numerous  llluBtrations.    Ss. 

ENGINE-ROOM    PRACTICE ; 

A  Handbook  for  En^neers  and  Officers  in  the  Royal  Navy 

and  Mereantlle  Marine,  Including  the  Managrement 

of  the  Main  and  Auxiliary  Engines  on 

Board  Ship. 

By    JOHN    G.    LIVERSIDGE. 

Engineer,  B.N.,  A.M.I.G.B.,  Instmotor  tn  Applied  Mechanics  at  the  Boyal  Naval 

College,  Greenwich. 

Oontmtt.—QenenX  Description  of  Marine  Machinery.- The  Conditions  of  Service  and 
Duties  of  Engineers  of  the  Boyal  Navy.— Entry  and  Conditions  of  Service  of  Engineers  of 
the  Leading  S.S.  Companies.— Baisinf?  Steam  —Duties  of  a  Steaming  Watch  on  Engines 
and  Boilers.— ShuttiDg  off  Steam.— Harbour  Duties  and  Watches — Adjustments  and 
Bepalrs  of  Enginea— Preservation  and  Uepairs  of  "Tank"  BoIler8.-The  Hull  and  its 
Fittings.— Cleaning  and  Painting  Machinery  — Beciprooating  Pumps,  Feed  Heaters,  and 
Automatic  Feed -Water  Begulators.  —  Evaporators.  —  Steam  Boats.  —  Electric  Light 
Machinery.— Hydraulic  Machinery.— Air-Compressing  Pumps.— Befrigerating  Machines. 
-Machinery  of  Destroyers.— The  Management  of  Water-Tube  Boilers.— Begnlatlons  for 
Entry  of  AssisUnt  Engineers,  B.N.— Questions  fflven  in  Examiaatlons  for  Promotion  of 
Engineers,  B.N.— Begnlatlons  respecting  Board  of  Trade  Examinations  for  Engineers,  *a* 

**  The  contents  cahkot  tail  to  be  apfkbciatkd.''— Tlte  Steamihip.  ^ 

*'ThiB  VKBY  usKFUL  BOOK.    .    .    .    Illdbteations  are  Of  ORBAT  IMPOBTASCB  in  a  work 

of  this  kind,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  spbcial  attbiitiom  has  been  given  in  this 

respect."— Alirtffser*'  Oasetie. 
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WORKS     BY 

W.  J.  HAGQDORN  RANKINE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

ImU  /f^gluM  Prof^gaor  of  Oivll  Engineming  tn  tht  Uniotnlty  of  Bltrngom. 

THOROUGHLY  REYISSD  BY 

YT.     J.     MIL  LAB,     O.E., 

Lato  Soeretary  to  tho  tnttttuto  of  Enginoon  and  SMpbuHdoro  in  Sootland. 


I.  A  MANUAL  OF  APPLIED  MECHANICS : 

Comprising  the  Principles  of  Statics    and    Cinematics,   and    Theory  of 
Structures,   Mechanism,  and  Machines.     With  Numerous  Diagrams. 
Crown  8yo,  cloth,  12b.  6d.    Fiftsknth  Edition. 


IL  A  MANUAL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING : 

Comprising  Engineering  Surveys,  Earthwork,  Foundations,  Masonry,  Car* 
pentry.  Metal  Work,  Roads,  Railways,  Canals,  Rivers,  Waterworks, 
Harbours,  &c.  With  Numerous  Tables  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8to^ 
cloth,  168.    Twentieth  Edition. 


III.  A  MANUAL  OF  MACHINERY  AND  MILLWORK : 

Comprising  the  Geometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength,  Construction,  and 
Objects  of  Machines,  Ac.  Dlustrated  with  nearly  300  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.    Seventh  Edition. 


IV.  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  AND  OTHER 

PRIME  MOVERS: 

With  a  Section  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Am  Engines.*  ^By  Brtan  Don  kin, 
M.lDStC.E.  With  Folding  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.    Fourteenth  Edition. 

lOHDOH:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


ji  QBAMLM  ^MiWnW  S  CfOJM  FUBLICATIOWfk 

Pior.  Rankinb's  Woucs— (CmAtVimm^). 

V.  USEFUL  RULES  AND  TABLES : 

J'or  Architeots,  Bailden,  Engineers,  Founders,  Mechanics,  ShipboilderSf 
Surveyors,  &c.  With  Appendix  for  the  use  of  Elbotbigal  ENanrxxBA. 
By  Professor  Jahibson,  F.11.S.E.    Sbvsnth  Edition.     10s.  6d. 


VL  A  MECHANICAL  TEXT-BOOK : 

▲  Practical  and  Simple  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Meclianios.  By 
Professor  Rankine  and  E.  F.  Bambbr,  C.E.  With  Numerous  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s.     Foxtbth  Edition. 

*«*  Th^  "  MicHAViOAL  Tbxt-Book  "  tfiu  dnigntd  bp  ProfMSor  Runmn  m  mi  brsu*- 
••VcnoH  to  tht  ab&vt  Seriu  of  MmuMtUs. 


VIL  MISCELLANEOUS  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS. 

Royal  8to.     Cloth,  31s.  6d. 

Part  I.  Papers  relating  to  Temperature,  Elasticity,  and  Expansion  of 
Vapours,  Liquids,  and  Solids.  Part  II.  Papers  on  Energy  and  its  Trans- 
formations.    Part  III.  Papers  on  Waye-Forms,  Propulsion  of  Vessels,  ftc. 

With  Memoir  by  Professor  Tait,  M.  A.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Mhjjlb,  C.E. 
With  fine  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and  Diagrams. 


$1 


No  more  endiirinK  Memorial  of  Professor  Rsakiae  could  be  derised  than  the  pufalica- 
-lioB  of  itune  papers  in  an  accessible  form.  .  .  .  The  Collection  is  most  Taloable  <m 
•eoouBt  of  the  nature  of  his  disooreries,  and  the  beautjr  and  completeness  of  his  analysis. 
.    .     .    The  Volume  exceeds  in  importance  any  woric  m  the  same  department  publishe** 


SHELTON-BEY  (W.  Vincent,  Foreman  to  the 

Imperial  Ottoman  Gun  Factories,  Constantinople) ; 

THE  MECHANIC'S  GUIDE :  A  Hand-Book  for  Engineen  and 
Artisans.  With  Copious  Tables  and  Valuable  Recipes  for  Practical  Use; 
Ulustrated.     Sec^mii  EdUUn,    Crown  Sto.     Qoth,  7/d. 
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SEOOJ^D  EDITIOJ^,   Bevised  and  Enlarged. 
In  Large  8vo,  Handsome  cloth,  84^. 

HYDRAULIC  POWER 


AND 


HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY    ROBINSON,    M.    Inst.   C.E.,   F.G.S., 

rauow  OF  kimg^s  collbgb,  London  ;  piiov.  or  cnriL  bitginbhumg. 


KINGS  COLLWSBy  BTC.«  BTC 

nttb  numetotts  'QQloo^cttt0,  and  Sfiti>mine  |>Uite«, 


GSNKRAL    CONTKNTS. 

Discluirge  through  OriBces— Gauging  Water  by  Weirs — Flow  of  Water 
through  Pipes — The  Accumulator — The  Flow  of  Solids — Hydraulic  Presses 
and  Lifts — Cyclone  Hydraulic  Baling  Press — Anderton  Hydraulic  Lift- 
Hydraulic  Hoists  (Lifts) — The  Otis  Elevator — Mersey  Railway  Lifts — City 
and  South  London  Railway  Lifts — North  Hudson  County  Railway  Elevator — 
Lifts  for  Subway»-**Hydraulic  Ram — Pearsall's  Hydraulic  En^ne — Pumpinff- 
Engines — Three- Cylinder  Engines — Brotherhood  Engine — Rigg*s  Hydnithc 
Engine — Hydraulic  Capstans — Hydraulic  Traversers — Afovable  Jigger  Hoist — 
Hydraulic  Waggon  Drop— Hydraulic  Jack — Duckham's  Weighing  Machine^ 
Shop  Tools*-Tweddell  s  Hydraulic  Rivetter — Hydraulic  Joggling  Press — 
Tweddell's  Punching  and  Shearing  Machine — Flanging  Machine — Hydraulic 
Centre  Crane — Wrightson's  Balance  Crane— Hydraulic  Power  at  the  Forth 
Bridge — Cranes — Hydraulic  Coal-Discharging  Machines — Hydraulic  Drill — 
Hydraulic  Manhole  Cutter — Hydraulic  Drill  at  St.  Gothard  Tunnel — Motors 
with  Variable  Power — Hydraulic  Machinery  on  Board  Ship — Hydraulic  Points 
and  Crossings — Hydraulic  Pile  Driver — Hydraulic  Pile  Screwing  Apparatus — 
Hydraulic  Excavator — Ball's  Pump  Dredger — Hydraulic  Power  applied  to 
Bridges — Dock -gate  Machinery — Hydraulic  Brake — Hydraulic  Power  applied 
to  Gunnery — Centrifugal  Pumps — Water  Wheels — Turbines— Jet  Propulsion — 
The  Gerard-Barr^  Hydraulic  Railway— Greathead's  Injector  Hydrant— Snell's 
Hydraulic  Transport  Sjrstem — Greathead*s  Shield — Grain  Elevator  at  Frank- 
fort— Packing — rower  Co-operation — Hull  Hydraulic  Power  Company — 
London  Hydraulic  Power  Company — Birmingham  Hydraulic  Power  System 
— Niagara  Falls — Cost  of  Hydraulic  Power — Meters — SchOnheyder's  Pressure 
Regulator — Deacon's  Waste- Water  Meter. 

"  A  BmIc  of  gr«at  ProfMOOiua  UMluliiesi."— /rvM. 

%*  The  SaoovD  Edition  of  the  above  Important  work  haa  been  thorongfaly  reTlied  and 
broocbt  np  to  date.  Manr  new  fQll-pe«e  Platee  bave  been  added— the  number  beiac 
inoreaaed  from  4S  in  the  Ftrat  EditUm  to  19  In  the  preaeni. 
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B9yai  8o9,  Hem^Bom^  Olctk,  2S8. 

THE    STABILITY    OF    SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR  EDWARD  J.   REED,   K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,   M.P., 

CMHMTT  OP    THS    IMPBRIAL    OKDBRS    OF    ST.    8TANILAUS    OW    KUSSIA ;    FKANCI8    JOflBFH    OF 
AUSTRIA  ;    MBDJIDIB   OP    TUEKBY ;    AND    USING    SUM   OP    JAPAN ;    VfO- 
PRBSIDBNT  OP  THE  INSTITUTION  OP  NAVAL  ARCHITBCTS. 

IVuA  numfrous  fllustrations  a$ut  Tahiti, 

This  work  has  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  pladng  in  the  hands  of  Naval  Coostrocton,, 
Shipbuilders,  Officers  of  the  Royml  aiad  Meicantue  Marines,  and  all  Students  of  Naval  Sdenoe, 
a  complete  TVeatise  upon  the  Stability  of  Ships,  and  u  the  only  work  in  the  Englisb 
Language  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  subject. 

In  order  to  render  the  work  complete  for  the  purposes  of  the  Shq>bttildery  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  Methods  of  Calculation  introduosd  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Basnbs.  Mr.  Gkat, 
M.  Rbbch,  M.  Daymaro,  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  are  all  given  separately,  illustrated  b^ 
Tables  and  worked-out  examples.  The  book  contains  more  than  aoo  Diagnuns,  and  is. 
illttstrated  by  a  large  number  of  actual  cases,  derived  from  ships  of  all  descriptions,  bat 
espedaUy  from  ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

The  woiic  will  thus  be  found  to  constitute  the  most  coinprehensive  and  exhanstiva 
hitharto  prasented  to  the  Ftafession  on  the  Science  of  the  Stability  op  Ships. 


"  Sir  Edwakd  Rbbd's  '  Stability  op  Ships  '  is  inyaluablb.  In  it  the  Student,  new 
W  the  subject,  will  find  the  path  prepared  for  him,  and  all  difficulties  explained  witk  tho 
almost  care  and  accuracv ;  the  Ship-draughtsman  will  find  adl  the  methods  of  calculation  at 
present  in  use  fully  explamed  and  illustrated,  and  accompanied  by  the  Tables  and  Forms 
enmloyed :  the  Shipownee  will  find  the  variations  in  the  Stability  oC  Ships  due  to  differenoes 
in  nnas  and  dimensions  fiiUj  discussed,  and  the  devices  by  which  the  state  of  his  ships  under 
all  conditions  may  be  graphically  represented  and  easily  understood ;  the  Natal  Architect- 
will  find  brought  togeuier  and  ready  to  his  hand,  a  mass  of  information  which  he  would  othci^ 
wise  have  to  seek  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  puUications,  and  some  of  whidi  he  would 
possibly  not  be  able  to  obtain  at  all  elsewhere."— j8/#giiwM<>. 

"  This  important  and  valuable  work    .    .    .     cannot  be  too  highly  reoooimcnded  iS' 
all  connected  with  shipping  interests-" — Iron. 

"  ThiM  VEEV  important  treatise,    .    .    .    the  most  intelucible,  iNSTEucnyE,  aad 
COMPLETV  that  has  ever  appeared." — Naturt. 


"The  volume  is  an  essential  one  for  the  diipbuilduig  pwfessiwi  ''—WtUimimttfr 
Unnni/.' 


\ 
\ 
\ 


COMPANION-WORK. 


THE  DEBIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SHIPS. 

By  J($)HN   HARVARD   BILES,   M.InstN.A., 

Proivssor  of  Naval  Architecture  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  Preparation, 
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FoiiFt^entli  Bdltloii,  R»vlfl«d.    Pvtoe  21s. 

Dmtif^  8vo,   Oloth.       With  Num€rou$  IU^uiratum§t  reduced  from 

Working  Dniwing: 

A    MANUAL    OP 

MARINE   ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING  THE  DESIGNING.  OONSTRUCmON,  AND 
WORKING  OP  MARINE  MACHINERY. 

By  A.  E.  SEAT  ON,  M.In8tC.EM  M.  Inst.  Meelu  E., 

M.Inst.N.A. 


GKNKRAL     CONTENTS. 


Part  I.— Prlneiples  of  Marine 
Propulsion. 

Part  n.— Prlneiples  of  Steam 
Ensrlneering. 

Part  IIL— Details  of  Marine 
Engines:  Design  and  Cal- 

V  This  Edition  includes  a  Chapter  on  Watbh-Tubb  Boilkiu,  with  lUuttra- 
tions  of  the  leading  Types  and  the  ReTised  Rules  of  the  Bunau  VwitM, 


eolations  for  Cylinders, 
Pistons,  Valves,  Expansion 
Valves,  &e. 

Part  IV.— Propellers. 

Part   v.— Boilers. 

Part  VI.— Miscellaneous. 


"  In  the  thr«e-foid  capacity  of  enabling  a  8tudeht  to  learn  how  to  design,  construct, 
and  work  a  Mariae  Steam- Engine.  Mr.  Seaton's  Manual  has  no  RiTAL."->7ytriM. 

"The  important  subject  of  Marine  Engineering  is  here  treated  with  the  thorouoh- 
II BM  that  It  reauires.  No  department  has  escaped  attention.  .  .  .  (^ives  the 
results  of  much  close  study  and  practical  mtir\iJ**—EmainMTinO' 

*'  By  ikr  the  but  Manual  m  existence.  .  .  .  Gives  a  complete  account  of  the 
methods  of  solving,  with  the  utmost  possibU  eaonomy,  the  problems  before  the  Marine 
Engipeer/'—  AthemBum. 

''The  Student,  Draughtsman,  and  EnginMT  will  find  this  work  the  MOir  taluablb 
Handbook  ot  Reference  on  the  Marine  Engine  now  in  existence."— If aHiw  Enoinmr, 


Fifth  Edition,  Thoroughly  HeviBed.     With  two  Now  Diagrams  and 
Nameroos  Additions.     Pooket-Size,  Leather.     Ss.  M. 

A  POCKET-BOOK   OF 

MARINE  ENGINEERING  RULES  AND  TABLES, 

FOR  THE  USB  OF 

Marine  Engineers,  Naval  Architects,  Desigrners,  Draughtsmen. 

Superintendents  and  Others. 

BY 

A.  R  SEAT  ON,  M.I.O.K,  M.I.Mech.E.,  M.I.N.  A., 

ANI> 

a  M.  ROUNTHWAITE,  M.LMech.E.,  M.LN.A. 

"Admirably  fulfils  its  purpose."— Jf«rmr  Rngmttr. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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WORKS  BT  PROF.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH;  Assoc. H.LC.E., 

M.LM.E.,  M.I.E1.E.,  11LU1ti.G.,  Wbit  Sob.,  HOnLMeiJL 


THE     CALCULUS    FOR     ENGINEERS 

AND    PHYSICISTS, 
Applied  to  Technieal  Problems. 

WITH  BXTENSITB 

CIiABSIFIED  BEFEBJBirC]^  IiIST  OF  INTEQBAIiS. 
By  PROP.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 

ASSISTED   BT 

R    F.    MUIRHEAD,    M.A.,    B.Sa, 

fonnerly  Clark  Fellow  of  GlMgow  UnWertfty,  and  Lectarer  on  MAthematios  %t 

Maaon  College. 

In  Crown  8vo,  exirUt  with  Dtagramt  and  Folding-Plait,     88.  6d. 

"  PaoF.  R.  H.  Smith's  book  will  be  Miriceable  in  renderioK  a  hard  road  Afi  babt  as  paAcric- 
ABLB  for  the  non-mathematical  Student  and  Engineer."— ^(AdMram. 

"  Interesting  diafrraniB,  with  practical  IHuBtratlons  of  actual  occurreDce,  are  to  be  foand  hers 
in  abondance.  Thx  txbt  covplrb  glabsifibs  bbfbbbbcb  tabu  will  prore  Texy  naefnl  in 
MTing  the  lime  of  those '«  ho  want  an  integral  in  a  hurry."— 7%c  Enffinter. 


MEASUREMENT    CONVERSIONS 

(English    and    French) : 
28   GRAPHIC   TABLES   OR   DIAGRAMS. 

Showing  at  a  glance  the  MaTUAL  Convibsiok  of  Mbascbsmxnts 

in   DiFFEBBMT  UnITS 

Of  Lengths,  Areas,  Yoluznes,  Weights,  Stresses,  Densities,  Quantities 
of  Work,  Horse  Powers,  Temperatures,  dfcc. 

for  the  us§  of  Engineen,  Surueyon,  ArehlUett,  and  Coittraeton. 
In  4to,  Boards,      7b,  6d. 


*^*  Prof.  Smith's  Conyersion-Tables  form  the  most  unique  and  com- 
prehensive collection  ever  placed  before  the  profession.  By  their  use  much 
time  and  labour  will  be  saved,  and  the  chskuces  of  error  in  calculation 
diminished.  It  is  believed  that  henceforth  no  Engineer's  Office  will  be 
considered  complete  without  them. 

*'  The  work  la  ibtaluablb."— CoUury  Ouanhan. 

"  Ought  to  be  in  btbrt  office  where  even  occasional  oonTersions  are  required.  .  .  .  Prof. 
BMiTH'd  Tablbs  form  Tery  bxcbllbrt  chbcks  on  results."— JKcetriool  Review. 

"  Prof.  Smith  deserres  the  hearty  thanks,  not  only  of  the  Sbgibbbb,  but  of  the  Covmbbciak 
WoBLD,  for  having  smoothed  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  Mbtbic  Stbtbm  of  Mbasvbbmbb*, 
a  subject  which  is  now  assuming  great  importance  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  our  bold  upon 
FOBBioir  TBAUB."— Z%«  MaeMnery  MmHtet, 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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In  Large  8vo.     Handwme  Cloth.     With  Plates  and  IlluatrcUunu,    16s. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

By  WILLIAM  HENRY  OOLE,  M.Inst.O.E., 

Late  Depnty-Manager,  North-WMtern  Railway,  India. 

Contents.^Diacvaasion  of  the  Tenn  '*Li^lit  Railways."— English  Railways, 
Rates,  and  Farmers.  —  Light  Railways  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  other 
European  Countries,  America  and  the  Colonies,  India,  Ireland.— Road  Trans- 
port as  an  alternative. —The  Light  Railways  Act,  189G.— The  Question  of 
Gauge.— Construction  and  Working. — Locomotives  and  Rolling-Stock. — Light 
Railways  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.— Appendices  and  index. 

"  Mr.  W.  H.  Cole  haa  brooght  together  ...  a  laxob  aicockt  of  valuable  DnpouA- 
noB    .    .    .    hitherto  practically  inaccesitlble  to  the  ordinary  reader.*'— 2Vm«. 

"  TuBRB  coDLD  BB  Ko  BETTBR  BOOK  of  flrst  refoTenee  on  ita  sabject.  All  olasaes  of 
Eogioeera  will  welcome  ita  appearance.  '^SeoUman. 


TaiBD  JCdriob.  AcviMtl  and  Bnlargtd.    Podut-aUt,  Uatht^  \U.  6d.;  o/m  Largtr  Sim  for 

OJIet  Ust^  Cloth,  13«.  Sd. 

Boilers,  Marine  and  Land: 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  STRENGTH. 
▲  Hakbbook  or  Rulbs,  Formul^c,  Tablxs,  fto.,  BKLATrm  to  Matkbiai^ 

dOAKTLnYOfl,  AND  PRISSUBIS,   SaJVTT  VaLYK,  SfBINOS, 

FirnNGs  AND  MouNTiNoa,  ko. 

FOR  THE  USE  OP  ENGINEERS,  SURVEY'ORS,  BOILEH-MAKERS, 

AND  STEAM  USERS. 

By  T.   W.   TRAILL,   M.Inst.O.E.,   P.KRN^ 

Lata  IbBglneer  Bnrref  or-lB'Ohlef  lo  the  Board  of  Trade. 


*«*  To  THB  Second  and  Thibd  Editions  many  Nkw  Tables  for  PRESSUBBfl 
np  to  200  Lbs.  per  Square  Inch  have  been  added. 


"TSB  MOST  TAIUABLB  WOBK  on  BoUeiB  published  in  Bnirland.'— SM|i|i<ti0  World, 

"Contalnt  an  BBOBMoui  Quabtitt  or  IxromvAnoB  arranged  in  a  rerj  eonTanlMit  ronn.  .  . 
A  Mon  uaBWi.  TOLOMB   .    .    .    mppljrinc  Information  to  be  bad  nowhere  elae.''—Tk«  Rmgimmr. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  A  CO.,  IIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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In  Orown  8vo,  extra,  with  Nvmercut  lUuetnUiont.     [Shortly, 

GAS    AND   OIL    ENGINES; 

AN  IMTRODUGTOET   TEXT-BOOK 

On  the  Theory,  Design,  Construction,  and  Testing  of  Internal 

Combustion  Engines  without  Boiler. 

FOR  THIS  USB  OF  STITDBNT8. 

BY 

Prof.  W.  H.  WATKINSON,  Whit.  Soh.,  M.Inbt.Meoh.E., 

OlMfow  and  Wm(  of  SootUnd  Teohnloal  GoU«g«. 


Engineering  Drawing  and  Design 

(A    TEXT-BOOK    OF). 
Sboond  Edition.     In  Two  Parts,  Published  Separately^ 

Vol.  I. — Praotioal  Gbombtrt,  Plane,  and  Solid.     Ss. 

Vol.  II. — Machine  and  Engine  Dbawino  and  Design,   is.  6d. 

BT 

SIDNEY  H.   WELLS,   Wh.Sc, 

▲.M.XB8T.C.B.,  A.M.XK8T.lfMH.l., 

Prlndpftl  of  the  Battenea  PolTtechnie  Instlttit*,  and  Head  of  the  Enrloeeriiig  Depaitmnit 

therein :  foramrly  of  the  Bncineeiintf  Departmenta  of  the  Yorfcihlre  OoUeKe, 

Leedi :  and  Dulwlch  Collese,  London. 

With  many  lUtLStra^Unu,  speciaUy  prepared  for  the  Work,  and  nunurou» 
SxampUs^  for  the  Uae  o/Studente  in  Technical  SchooU  and  CoUegea, 

"  a  thorouohlt  UBif  cl  work,  exceedingly  well  written.  For  the  masf  Ezamplee  and 
Qnestlona  we  hare  nothing  but  praiae."— A'odtre. 

"  A  CAPITAL  TBXT-BooK,  arranged  on  an  BXCBLura  sTsfwi,  calculated  to  gire  an  intelligent 
graap  of  the  aufaject,  and  not  the  mere  facalt/  of  mechanical  copying.  .  .  .  Mr.  Welle  ahowt 
how  to  make  conPLBn  woaxiBe-OKAWiBos,  oiacutaing  fyiUly  each  atep  In  the  deaign."— JEIcotrtai/ 
Btview. 

"  The  llrrt  book  leada  babilt  and  batueallt  towards  the  aeoond.  where  the  teehateal  papll 
ia  brought  Into  contact  with  large  and  more  complex  designs.'*— 2%«  Sekooluuutmr. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETEJt  STREET,  STRAND. 
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MUMBO  k  JAMIEBON'B  ELEGTEICAL  POCKET-BOOK. 

Thirteenth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

A  POCKET-BOOK 

OP 

ELECTRICAL  RULES   &  TABLES 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ELECTRICIANS  AND  ENGINEERS, 

By  JOHN  MUNRO,  C.E.,  &  Prof.  JAMIESON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.S.& 

With  Numerous  Diagrams.     Pocket  Size.     Leather,  Ss.  6d. 

aSNSRAL      OONTXKTB. 


Units  op  Measurement. 
mxasorbs. 

Testing. 

Conductors. 

Dielectrics.  j       Electric  Lighting. 

Submarine  Cables.  |       Miscellaneous. 

Telegraphy.  Logarithms. 

Elbctro-Chemistrt.  Appendices. 


Electro-Metallurgy. 

Batteries. 

Dynamos  and  Motors. 

Transformers. 


.« 


WoiTDBXFULLT  FBBrBCT.     .    .     .     Worthy  of  the  highest  cownMnHanott  we 
ghre  It.** — EUctrician, 

"The  Stuumg   Val^i   ot  MeMn.    Munko   aad  jAMnsoic't   PdcxBr-BooK."^ 
Ekciruml  Enmw. 


Electrical  Heasorements  &  Instroments. 

A  Praotioal  Hand-book  of  Testing  for  the  Eleotrioal 

Engineer. 

By    CHARLES    H.    TEAMAN, 

AMoe.  Inst  B.K,  formaij  Bleeferieal  Bngliiesr  to  the  Ooipontton  of  LlrerpooL 

[Im  PnparaiioH, 

Second  Edition,  8s.  6d.     Leather,  for  the  Pocket,  8s.  6d. 

GRIFFIN'S  ELECTRICAL  PRICE-BOOK. 

For  EleetFical,  ClviL  Harine,  and  Borough  Engineers,  Loeal 
Authorities,  Architeets,  Railway  Contractors,  fte.>  &c 

Edited  by   H.  J.   DOWSING, 

Mtmbtr  0/tke  Inttitutian  o/SUcirical  Engnuers ;  §/tkt  S^euty  0/ArU;  qftk*  Lmtdm 

Chamher  ^fC^mmtrc*,  ^e. 

"  The  Elbctkical  Pkicb-Book  kbmotbs  all  mystbry  ehont  the  cost  of  Ekctrkal 
Power.  By  its  mid  the  bxpbnib  that  will  be  entailed  hf  utilisaog  electrictty  00  a  lafge  ec 
small  scale  can  be  discovered.** — Afxkiteci. 

**  The  ralue  of  this  Electrical  Price* Book  caknot  b*  oybr-bstimatbd.  .  .  .  Will 
save  time  and  trouble  both  to  the  engineer  and  the  business  mMXk.''^MacAin*ry. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LiyiTED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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By  PB0FE880BS  J.  H.  POYNTING  ft  J.  J,  THOMSON. 

In  Large  8vo.    Fully  Illastrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF   PHYSICS 

OOBCFRISINO 

PR0PBRTIE8  OF  MATTER ;  SOUND;  HEAT;  MAGNETISM 
AND   ELECTRICITY;     AND   LIGHT. 

BT 

J.  H.  POTNTING,  J.  J.  THOMSON, 

SCD.,  V.&.B.,  ^IfD  ILA.,  r.s.t.t 

KAte  FtUow  of  Trinity  OoUege,  Cambridfe;  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  OembridM;  VnL 

Itnltmmt  of  Phyelca.  ICuon  OoUege,  of  Szperimental  Physics  in  the  Unmnllf 

BinDlnxhMa.  of  Oambrldire. 


Volume  I.,  Now  Ready,  Price  88.  6d. 

SOU  vri>. 

Content*. ^Tho  Nature  of  Sound  and  its  ohief  Gbaraot^rlstios.— The  Velocity  of  Sonnd 
In  Air  and  other  Media.— Refl'0<  ion  and  Befraction  of  Sound.— Frequency  and  Pitch  of 
Notes.— Resonance  and  Forced  Oscillations.— Analyaia  of  Vibration*.— The  TransTerse 
Vibrations  of  Stretched  Strings  or  Wires  —Pipes  and  other  Air  Cavities.— Bods.— Platep. 
— Sfembranes. — Vibrations  maintained  by  Heat.— Sensitive  Flames  and  Jets.— Musical 
Sand.— The  Superposition  of  Wayes.-  Index. 

*«*  PuUishei't^  Note.— It  is  intended  that  this  imfobtaut  and  lono-xxpeoted 
Tbeatibe  shall  be  issued  in  separate  Volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  and 
published  at  regular  intervals. 


In  large  8vo,  with  Bibliography,  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  seven 

Lithographed  Plates.     12s.  6d. 

TBE  MEAN  DENSITY  OF  TBE  EARTH : 

An  Essay  to  which  the  Adams  Prize  was  acUudgred  in  1898  In 

the  University  of  Cambridge, 

BY 

J.  H.  POYNTING,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Professor  of  Ph3rsic8y   MasoD 

College,  Birmingham. 


*'  An  aoeoont  of  this  snUeot  cannot  fall  to  be  of  eaiav  and  osinBiJi  DnsBisf  to  the  sdentUs 
mind.  Broeotallr  is  this  the  case  when  the  aooonnt  Is  giyen  by  one  who  has  eontilbuted  se 
eoBslderably  as  has  Prof.  Poyntlng  to  our  present  state  of  knowledfs  with  respect  to  a  fsry 
difleult  suhJeot    .    .    .    Remarkably  has  Newton's  estimats  been  Teniied  hf  Prof.  Poyntiac*— 


LONDON:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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86.  GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES, 

Editbd  bt   BDW.   BLACKMORE, 
XmUt  Ifiarlner,  lint  CIms  Trinity  Home  Oertifloate,  Absoc  Init.  H^ ; 

AVD  WbITTIH,  XAniLT,  l>7  8AILOB8  for  8AIL0B8. 


**  Thii  ADMnUBUi  9iMBxmL'*-'F9itplaiy,      "  A  tbbt  itsbtol  Sbbibs."— iToliira. 
"  Hm  TolnmM  of  1CB88B&  Obdvoi's  NAvnoAL  Bbbzbb  may  well  and  profitably  b« 
read  by  all  Intereeted  in  oar  batiomal  xabitiicb  proobbbs."— JfoHM  BnffinMr. 
"  SyBBT  Ship  ehoold  have  the  wholb  Sbribb  as  a  Sbfbrbbob  Lebbabt.    HABT>- 

•OMBLT  BOUBS,  OLBABLT  FBIBTBD  and  ILLUBTBATBD."— LiWTpOOi  JOMTIk  qf  OMMMTBi. 


The  British  Mercantile  Marine :  An  HiBtorioal  Sketch  of  ite  Rise 

and  ]>eTelgpment.'  By  the  Editor,  Capt.  Blaokmobb.    8».  6d. 

'*  Captain  Kaokmore'i  bplbmdid  book  .  .  .  contalne  paragraph*  on  evcty  poiub 
of  interest  to  the  Merchant  Marine.  The  248  pages  ui  ihis  Duok  are  VHB  MOer  Yalo- 
ABLB  to  the  sea  captain  that  have  btbb  been  ouxpilbd."— JfereAamt  H§rvtm  Mm$Wk 

Elementary  Seamanship.     By  D.  Y/uson-hAMEJUt^  Master  Marmar, 
r.]L&S.,  F.a.O.8.    With  nomerooa  Plates,  two  In  Ooloua,  and  JTrontlivtoueb 
Bboond  XDinoH,  Bevised.    6s. 
"Tliis  abmibablb  xabual,  by  Caft.  Wiuob  Bahbb,  of  the  '  Wocoesier,' 

Id  na  pbbbbotlt  i>M8iQSMD,"^Atk0tum»m» 


Know  Tour  Own  Ship :  a  Simple  Explanation  of  the  Stobility,  Coo- 
stmotlon,  Tonnage,  and  Jhneeboard  of  Ships.    By  Tuua.  Waliob,  Kavai  Axohiwob 
With  nameroas  Illastratlons  and  additional  Chapters  on  Buoyauqr,  ijruu,  and 
Oalonlailons.    Fourth  SDnioM,  Bevised.   7s.  ed. 
**  MB.  WALTOB'8  book  wUl  be  ft>und  TBBT  USBf  UL."— 2'As  J^i 


The  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Vessels  built  of  Steel. 

By  Thob.  Waltom,  14  aval  Architect.  [ShorUy. 


Mavigation :  Theoretical  and  Practical.    Bv  D.  Wiuon-Babkbb, 

Master  Mariner,  <Sro.,  and  William  Allinoham.    9b.  6a. 

"Pbbgibblt  the  kind  of  work  reqaired  for  the  New  Certificates  of  oompetenoj. 
Oandldates  will  find  it  IHTALVAblb.  "—DundM  ^deerfissr. 

Latitude  and  Lonsritnde :  How  to  find  them.    By  W.  J.  Millab, 

C.B.,  late  See.  to  tae  Inst,  of  Engineers  and  Shipbullden  in  Scotland.     2b. 
"  Cannot  but  prove  an  acquisition  to  those  studying  Navigation."— if oritM  Bnginttr, 

Practical   Mechanics:   Applied  to  the  reqalremente  of  the  Sailor. 
9y  TH08.  Haoxbhzib,  Master  Mariner,  r.B.A.8.    Ss.  6d. 
•<  Wbll  wobth  the  money  •    •    .  bzobbdibolt  BEirwuL."— Skipping  ITorU* 

Marine    Meteorology:   For   Offioen  of   the   Merohaia   liavy.     Bv 
WZLLIAM  ALUBOHAX.  First  Class  Honours,  Navigation,  Science  and  Art  Department. 

[Skortly, 

Trisronometry :  For  the  Younff  Sailor,  kc.    By  Rich.  C.  Buck,  of  the 
fiiames  Nautical  Training  College,  H.M.8.  *'  Worcester."  Price  8s.  6d. 
*'  This  BUBBHTLT  PBAOZXOAL  and  ^mtaw.m  Tolmna."— AlkoetoMStsr. 


Practical  Alnbra.    By  Rich.  C.  Buck.    Companion  Volume  to  the 
above,  for  SaOors  and  others.    Price  8s.  6d.  „    »r    -^    i  ■#      -j- 

**  It  is  just  the  book  for  the  young  sailor  mindful  of  progress,  —NautiMl  Magtumt. 

The  Lcflral  Duties  of  Shipmasters.    By  BBWBDicTr  Wm.  GiNgBUBo, 

M.A,  LL.D.,   of   the  Inner  Temple  and  Northam  Ciroult;   BsnIster-at-Law. 
*' IBTALITABLB  to  MasterB.   .   .   .   We  can  folly  reoommend  it."—A%!p<n9  OasMs. 

A  Medical  and  Sursrical  Help  for  Shipmasters.    Inolading  Firrt 

Aid  at  Sea.    By  Wm.  Johhson  Smith,  r.B.C.8.,  Principal  Medloal  Offloer,  Seamaa'i 
Hospital,  Oreenwlch.    Os.  „    -..    ,       ^ 

"SOUBB,  JUBIOIOUB,  BBALLT  HBLPFUL."— TAe  XOfMSC 


LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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GRIFPIN'8  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Price  S$.  6d,     Po»t-Jree. 

British  Mercantile  Marine. 

Bt  EDWARD    BLACKMORE, 

UASTBR  MARINBK ;   ASSOCIATS  OP  THB  INSTITUTION  OP  NAVAL  ARCHXTBCTS; 

MBMBBR  OF  Tm  IMBriTUTIDIt  OF  BMC1HBBRS  AND  SRirBUILDBRS 

IN  SCOTLAND;  BDITOR  OP  CRXPFI|f*S  "NAUTICAL  SBRIBS." 

OnrsRAL  CoNTEHTS.— HmTOBioAL :  Fiom  Early  Times  to  I486— Pn^rMs 
under  Henry  VIIT.— To  Death  of  Mazy— Dutinfi:  Elizabeth's  Reign— Up  to 
the  Reign  of  William  III.— The  18th  and  19th  Centuries— Institution  ot 
Examinations  —  Rise  and  Progress  of  Steam  Propulsion  —  Development  ol 
Free  Trade-Ship^g  Legislation,  180S  to  1875—**  Locksley  Hall^'  Case— 
Shipmasters'  Societies— Loading  of  Ships — Shipping  Legislation,  1884  to  1894 — 
Statistics  of  Shipping.  Thi  Pkrsonnsl  :  Shipowners— Officers— Mariners — 
Duties  and  Present  Position.  Eduoatiov  :  A  Seaman's  Eklucation:  what  it 
should  be— Present  Means  of  Education— Hints.  Disciflinb  and  Duty— 
Postscript— The  Serious  Decrease  in  tiie  Number  of  Britisb  Seamen,  a  Matter 
demanding  the  Attention  of  the  Nation. 

"  iMTB&BsnvQ  snd  InsTBUcnvB    .    .    .    mfty  be  read  with  PBonx  and  bkiotubt."-- 

*•  Evbbt  bra.*^  cr  of  tfie  subject  l**  dealt  with  tn  a  way  which  shows  that  the  writer 
*  knows  the  rop<>B'  familiarly."— iSeolmum. 

**This  adxxbabui  book  .  .  .  tbbmb  with  nsefnl  informatioD— Shonld  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Sailor.**— ir««<«/f»  Morning  If  em. 


WORKS  BY  RICHARD  C.  BUCK, 

of  tb«  Thune.  NMtlo.1  TMninc  OiUag^  B.H.&  '  WonoMr.' 

1.  A  Manual  of  Trigonometry: 

With  Diagrams,  Examples,  and  Exercises.    Post-free  8s.  6d. 

*«*  Mr.  Buck's  Text«Book  has  bean  8PBoiai.lt  prkpakkd  with  a  ▼i«w 

to  the  New  Examinations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  Trigonometry 
is  an  obligatory  subject. 

**This  BxnrBNTLT  PKAcncAL  and  bsliablb  tolcxb.*'— ^Sblkoa/fiiaifrr. 

2.  A  Manual  of  Algebra. 

Designed  to  meet  the  Requiremente  of  Sailore  and  others.    Price  8s.  6d. 

%*  These  elementary  works  on  alobbba  and  tbigonombtbt  are  written  specially  for 
thorn  who  will  have  little  opponnnity  of  consulting  a  Teacher.  They  are  booke  for  **SBLr- 
RLP."  All  but  the  simpleBt  explanationn  have,  tberelore,  been  avoided,  and  abswbbs  to 
the  Szendses  are  given.  Any  person  may  readily,  by  oarefnl  study,  beoome  master  of  theii 
contents,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  farther  mathematical  couree.  if  denired.  It  It 
hoped  that  to  the  younger  OfBoers  of  onr  Mercantile  Marine  they  will  be  found  deoldedly 
serviceable.  The  Ezamplefl  and  EzercihS!*  are  taken  froai  the  Isamination  Papers  sM  for 
the  Oadeu  of  the  **  Worcester." 

%*  For  complete  List  of  Obivfib's  Nautical  Sbbub,  see  p.  46. 
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GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Second  Edition.     Prie^  Sa.  Pouirfre^, 

elementarT^seamanship. 

D.  WILSON-BARKER,  Master  Marinkr;  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,&a,  &a; 

TOUJfGBR  BROTHBB  OF  THB  T&IKITT  HOUSS. 

With  Frontispiece,  Twelve  Platei  (Two  in  Colours),  and  Illustrations 

in  the  Text. 

GXNKRAL  Ck)iiTEHT8.— The  BuikUng  of  a  Ship;  Parts  <Mf  HuU.  Masts, 
Ac—Bopes.  Knoti^  Splicing,  &c.  —  Gear,  Lead  and  Log,  &c.  —  Rimng, 
Anchors — Sailmaking — The  Sails,  &o  —  Handling  of  Boats  under  Sail  — 
fiiyials  and  SignaUins—Rule  of  the  Road— Keeping  and  Relieving  Wateh— 
Points  of  Etiquette— Glossary  of  Sea  Terms  sad  Fhrases— Index. 

*,*  The  Tohime  contoixtt  the  mw  ruuib  or  tbb  boad. 

"  This  AOMisABLX  lUHUAL.  by  Oapt.  Wilsoh-Baiixbk  of  the  *-  Worcester,'*  eeems  to  ns 
VBBFSCTLTDssiOBSD.  sod  holds  its  place  ezoellently  in 'Oitiff!rar*8NADTZCAi.SBBiBK.*  .  .  . 
Altbongh  intended  for  those  who  are  to  become  Offlcen  of  the  Merobsnt  Navy,  It  will  be 
foand  useful  by  all  tachtsmbbt."— iitAauBMii. 

*'  Fl^  ■hillings  will  fee  will  spnr  on  this  little  book.  Oapt.  Wiuoiv-Babbw  knows 
from  experience  wliat  a  yonng  man  wants  at  the  outset  of  his  career.**— 7%«  Aip^iMsr. 


Price  Sa.  6d,     PosUfree, 

ISTAVIOATION: 

PIULCOCKClLXi     ILJXT>      T£CEaOIUST>]:CAZi« 

By  DAVID  WILSON-BARKER,  RN.R,  F.R.S.E.,  <ka,  Ac, 

AMD 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

nnST-OLASS  HONOUBS,  HAVIOAnOir,  scisnob  akd  abt  dbpabtxbrt. 

IHlitb  Itumeroue  }Un0tratioiid  and  jCsamlitation  (ftueationd, 

Gbnibal  Gontbnts.— Definitions— Latitude  and  Longitude— Instruments 
4A  Navigation— Oorrsotion  of  Gonrsee— Plane  Sailing— Traverse  Sailing— Day's 
Work  —  Parallel  Sailing  —  Middle  Latitude  Sailing  —  Mercator's  Ghart— 
Mercator  Sailing— Guirent  Sailing— Position  by  Bearings— Great  Gircle  Sailing 
—The  Tides— Questions — Appendix :  Gompass  Error — Numerous  Useful  Hints, 
Ac  — Index. 

**  PUdSBLT  the  kind  of  work  required  for  the  New  Oertiflcates  of  competaney  la  grades 
from  Second  Mate  to  extra  Master.  .  .  .  Candidates  will  find  it  in valuablb.*'— i^nstisi 
Adnrii$«r. 

**  A  GARTAL  UTTLB  BOOK  .  .  .  specially  adapted  to  the  New  ExaminatioDB.  ITie 
Aathors  are  Capt.  Wilsom-Babxbb  (Captain-Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  College,  H.M.il 
*'  Worcester,"  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  highest  problems  of  NsTigatioD),  and 
Mb.  ALLDfOBAX,  a  well-known  writer  on  the  Science  of  NaTigatlon  and  Nautical  Astronomy." 
-  Shipping  World. 

*,*For  complete  List  of  QanrriH^s  Nautical  Sbbibs,  see  p.  4ft. 


LONDON :  GHARLEB  QRIFFIN  «  C0«  UNITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


4*  OBAHLm  OKItFTW  *  OO.'t  PUBLIOA  TtOVB. 

GRIFFPTS   yAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Crown  8yo,  with  KamerouB  lUiutratioDS.    Handsome  Cloth.    3s.  6d. 

Practical  Mechanics: 

Applied  to  the  Eequirements  of  the  Sailor. 

By    THOS.    MACKENZIE, 

Mast§r  Mariner,  F.R.A.S. 

GENXRiiL  CoNTiENTS.— Resolution  and  Composition  of  Forces— Work  done 
by  Machines  and  Living  Agents — ^The  Mechanical  Powers:  The  Lever; 
Derricks  as  Bent  Levers— The  Wheel  and  Axle :  Windlass ;  Ship's  Capstan ; 
Crab  Winch— Tackles:  the  "Old  Man ''—The  IncUned  Plane;  the  Screw— 
The  Centre  of  Gravitv  of  a  Ship  and  Cargo  —  Relative  Strength  of  Rope  : 
Steel  Wire,  Manilla,  Heinp,  Coir— Derricks  and  Shears— Calculation  of  the 
Cross-breaking  Strain  of  Fir  Spar— Centre  of  Effort  or  Sails — Hydrostatics: 
the  Diving-bdGl ;  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies ;  the  Ship's  Pump,  &c. 

"  This  excellent  book  .  .  .  contains  a  large  amount  of  information." 
— Nature, 

*'  Well  wobth  the  money  .  .  .  will  be  found  bzobedinolt  helpful."— 
Shipphiff  World, 

*'Ko  Ships'  Officebs'  bookoasb  will  henceforth  be  complete  without 
Captain  Mackenzie's  '  Pbactigal  Mbchaniob.'  Notwithstanding  my  many 
vears'  experience  at  sea,  it  has  told  me  fww  much  more  there  i$  to  oc^tftrft"— 
(Letter  to  the  Publishers  from  a  Master  Mariner). 

*'  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  labour  and  care  you  have  taken 
in  'Practical  Mechanics.'  .  .  .  It  is  a  life's  experience.  .  .  . 
What  an  amount  we  frequently  see  wasted  by  rigging  purchases  without  reason 
and  accidents  to  spars,  &c.,  &c. !  *  Practical  Mechanics  '  would  sate  all 
this." — (Letter  to  the  Author  from  another  Master  Mariner). 


Crown  8vo,  with  Diagrams.     28.     Post-free. 

Latitude  and  Longitude: 

Ho^sir    to    Fixxd    tbenti.. 

By   W.   J.    MILLAR,   C.E., 

Lat€  Secretary  to  the  Inet.  of  Engineers  cmd  SMpbuilden  in  Seotictnd, 

"  Concisely  and  cleably  written   .    .   .    cannot  but  prove  an  aoquisitioo 
to  those  studying  Navigation." — Marine  Engineer, 

*'  Young  Seamen  wiU  find  it  handy  and  useful,  simple  and  clbar."—  Th€ 
Engineer.  

*«*  For  Complete  List  of  Griffin's  Nautical  Series,  see  p.  46. 
LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S  yAUTICAL  SERIES. 

In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    48.  6d.    Post-free. 

THE  LEGAL  DUTIES  OF  SHIPMASTERS. 

BT 

BENEDICT  WM.   GINSBURG,   .M.A.,   LL.D.  (Cantar), 

Of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Northern  Circuit;  Baniater-at-Law. 

General  Contents.— The  Qualification  for  the  Potition  of  Shipmaster— The  Con- 
tract with  the  Shipowner— The  Master's  Duty  in  respect  of  the  Crew  :  Engagement ; 
Apprentices;  Discipline ;  Provisions,  Accommodation,  and  Medical  Comforts ;  Payment 
of  Wages  and  Discharse— The  Master's  Duty  in  respect  of  the  Passengers— The  Master's 
Financial  Besponsihlllties— The  Master's  Duty  in  respect  of  the  Cargo— The  Master's 
Duty  in  Case  of  Casualty— The  Master's  Duty  to  certain  Public  Authorities— The 
Master's  Duty  in  relation  to  Pilots,  Signals,  Flaos,  and  light  Dues— The  Master's  Duty 
upon  Arriya]  at  the  Port  of  Discharge— Appendices  relative  to  certain  Legal  Matters : 
Board  of  Trade  Certificates,  Dietarv  Scales,  Stowage  of  Grain  Cargoes,  Load  line  Kegula- 
tions,  Life-saving  Appliances,  Carriage  of  Cattle  at  Sea,  Ac.,  Ac.— Copious  Index. 

"  No  Intelligent  Master  shonld  fall  to  add  this  to  his  list  of  aseftal  and  neoessary  books. 
The  price  (is.  6d.)  cannot  be  quoted  as  an  excuse  for  non-possession,  and  a  lew  lines  of  it 
may  airs  a  lawtkb's  fkb,  BiaiDas  bkolbss  worrt."— Iirerpoo/  Journal  of  Commerce. 

"  SnrsiBLB,  plainly  written.  In  clmam  and  kok-tbcbhical  ulnouaoi,  and  wfll  be  ftmnd  of 
MUCH  SBnvica  by  the  Shipmaster."— Bri7ijA  Trade  Rniew. 


FIRST  AID   AT  SEA. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations,    6s, 

A  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 

FOR  SHIPMASTERS  AND  OFFICERS 
IN   THE  MERCHANT  NAVY. 

BY 

WM.      JOHNSON     SMITH,    RRCS., 

Principal  Medical  Officer,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich. 

%*  The  attention  of  all  Interested  in  onr  Merchant  Navy  is  requested  to  this  exceedingly 
useful  and  valuable  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  many  years 
nucncAL  BXpaRiKN(  s  amongst  Seamen. 

**  SouBTD,  JUDICIOUS.  SBALLT  BXLpruL  "—The  Lanc^. 


MARINE  METEOROLOGY 

FOR   OFFICERS   OF  THE   MERCHANT  NAVT. 

BT 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

Joint-Author  of  "  Navigation,  Theoretical  and  Fractioal." 

{In  Preparation. 
For  Complete  List  of  Ortpfin's  Nautical  Sebixs,  see  p.  45. 


•  • 


LONDON:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIM.TED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


»        OBAMLMa  aurwar  s  ao.w  pumuoatiohb, 
QRHTDTS  HAXTTICAL  SERIES. 

Fourth  Edition.     Revised  tkrougho*tt,  xdth  additional  Chapters  on 

Trimy  Buoyancy,  and  Caleulatiowa,     Numerotu  lUustrationi, 

Handsome  Cloih,  Crown  8vo.    7s»  €d. 


KNOW  YOUH  OWN  SHIP 


By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Akchitect. 

•PIGIALLT    ARBAirOKD    TO    SUIT    THE    RBQUIRBMRITTS    OF   SHIPS*  OmOXBSy 
SHIP0WNXR8,  SCrPBRINTSNDKNTS,  DRAUGHTSMEN,   BNOINEXBa, 

AND  OTHERS. 

This  work  explains,  in  a  simple  manner,  such  important 
Bubjects  as: — 

Displaoement,    Deadweight,    Tonnage,    Freeboard,    Moments, 

Bnoyancy,  Strain,  Stmctnre,  Stability,  Rolling,  Ballasting, 

Loading,  Shifting  Cargoes,  Admission  of  Water, 

Sail  Area,  Ac,  Ac. 

'*  The  little  book  will  be  found  bxcxxdinolt  handt  by  most  oflBcera  and 
officialfl  connected  with  shipping.  .  .  .  Mr.  Walton's  work  will  obtain 
LASTING  SUCCESS^  because  of  its  unique  fitness  for  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
written."— i^AipjHn^  World. 

'*  An  EXCELLENT  WORK,  fuU  of  Bolid  instruction  and  inyaluable  to  evwrj 
officer  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  who  has  his  profession  at  heaii." — Shippinq. 

"  Not  one  of  the  242  pages  could  well  be  spared.  It  will  admirably  fulfil  its 
purpose  .  .  .  useful  to  ship  owners,  ship  superintendents,  ship  draughts- 
men, and  all  interested  in  shipping." — Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce, 

*'  A  mass  of  tbrt  useful  information,  accompanied  by  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations, is  given  in  a  compact  iormJ'^'-Fairplay 

"  A  lai]p;e  amount  of  most  useful  information  is  given  in  the  volume. 
The  book  is  certain  to  be  of  great  service  to  Uiose  who  desire  to  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.** — Steamship, 

"  We  have  found  no  one  statement  that  we  could  have  wished  differently 
expressed.  The  matter  has,  so  far  as  clearness  allows,  been  admirably  con- 
densed, and  is  simple  enough  to  be  imderstood  by  every  seaman. ''^iTariyM 
Engineer, 


Bt  the  Same  Authok. 
In  Preparation, 

THE  CONSTRUCTION   AND   MAINTENANCE 
OF  VESSELS  BUILT  OF  STEEL. 

Illustrated  with  Numerous  Plates  and  Diagrams, 
*«*  For  Complete  List  of  Griffin's  Nautical  Series,  se«  p.  45. 


LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  *  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


OBOLOGT,  MINING,  AND  MBTALLUROT,  51 


§§7-8.  Gnffln's  Geological,  Prospectiiig,  Hlning,  and 

MetallnrgiGal  Publications. 

Cteology,  Stratigraphieal,        R.  Ethkkidge,  F.R.S., .  52 

„     Physical,  Prop.  H.  G.  Skelby,    .  52 

M     Praetleal  Aids,  3rd  Ed.,  Pkof.  Grenville  Oolb,  53 

M    Open  Air  studies, .  ,,  ,,  .  86 

Griffin's  "New  Land"  Series  I  ^ ,  ,    p„^„  n^,„  . . 

for  Prospectors,  /        ^  ^    •  ^* 

1.  Prospectingr  for  Minerals,  S.  Herbert  Cox,  A.R.S.M.,  .  5& 

2.  Food  Supply,  Bobt.  Bruce,       ...  54 
8.  New  Lands  and  their) 

Prospective     Advan->H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.,  P.R.S.E.  54 
tagres,       .       .       .    j 

4.  Building  Construction,    Prof.  Jab.  Ltov,  54 

Ore  and  Stone  Mining,  2nd  Ed.,  Prof.  Lb  Nbyb  Foster,  56 

Elementary  Mining, .  „  »  56 

Coal  Mining,  3rd  Ed.,  H.  W.  Hughes,  F.G.S  ,  57 

Petroleum,  ....        Redwood  and  Hollowat,     .  58 

Hlne-Surveying,  6th  Ed.,  .        Bennett  H.  Brouqh,  A.R.S.M.,  59 

Blasting  and  Explosives,        O.  Guttmann,  A.M.I.C.E.,  .  59^ 

Mine  Accounts, .  Prof.  J.  G.  Lawn,  60^ 

MetaUui^(GeMrid  Treatise  I  p3,^^,„^„B^^_^^^,  51 

„  (Elementary),        Prop.  Humboldt  Sexton,  66 

Assaying,  5th  Ed.,  J.  J.  <fe  C.  BsRiNr^ER,   .  6& 

Griffin's  Metallurgical  Series  j^^^^g^  P^r^f.  Robert^-Austen, 

'  •  "^'^^^  E*d',  "'*.^}  P-.^Robert's-Austen;        '. 

^*  ^fvd  E?®*^^"^^    ^''  }l>«-  ^i«^«  I^8«>  A.R.S.M.,  64 

8.  Iron,  Metallurgy  of, .        Thos.  Turner,  A.R.S.M.,     .  65 

4.  Steel,  „  F.  W.  Harbord,  A.RS.M.,  .  65 

6.  Silver  and  Lead,  ,,    .        H.  F.  Collins,  A,RS.M.,  65 

6.  Metallurgical  Machinery,  H.  C.  Jenkins,  A.R.S.M.,    .  62 

Getting  Gold,  2nd  Ed.,  J.  C.  F.  Johnson,  F.G.S.,  55 

^^ReflnW^'^^^^^        .  ^^     }  ^^^^^•^^'^^  ^^^  McMillan,    .  67 

'^^i^fiK^'^'flH^T       I  J.  James  Morgan,        .        .  67 

Metallurgical  Analysis,     J  ' 

Electro-Metallurgy,  .  W.  G.  McMillan,  F.I.C,    .  6a 

Goldsmith  and  Jeweller's  Art,  Thos.  R  Wiolet,  ...  68 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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5a  OHABLEB  GBIFFIIf  S  VO.'B  PUBLICATIONS. 

Demy   Suo,   Handsome  cloth,   18s. 

Physical  Geoli^  and  Palsontolog;, 

OJV    THIS   BASIS    OF  PHILLIPS. 

BV 

HARRY     GOVIER     SEELEY,     F.  R.&, 

PK0FBS90R  OP  GBOCRAniY  IM  KIMC'S  COIXBCS.  LONDON. 

'IBIiCb  #rontl0piece  in  Cbvomo^%Atbogxnpb\tf  und  5Uu0tnitton«. 


**  It  ii  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  research  which  pROFissoR  Seblet'i 
*  Physical  Geology  '  evidences.  It  is  far  more  than  a  Text-book — ^it  is 
a  Directory  to  the  Student  in  prosecuting  his  researches.'* — PrtsuUmiial  Ad" 
drtstio the  Gwohgual Soci€tv^i9&S,by  Riv, Prof. Bmnty  D.Sc.^LL.D.^  P.B.S. 

'*  Professor  Seeley  maintains  in  his  *  Physical  Geology  '  Uie  high 
cepntation  he  already  deservedly  bears  as  a  Teacher."  —  Dr.  Htnry  W^od- 
ward,  F.R.S.^  in  ike  "  GeohgUal  kfagOMmey 

'*  Professor  Seelry's  work  includes  one  of  the  most  satis&ctory  Treatises 
oo  Lithology  in  the  English  language.  ...  So  much  that  is  not  accesaUt 
in  other  works  is  presented  in  this  volume,  that  no  Student  of  Geolofy 
afford  to  be  without  it." — Ameruem  Journal  9I  Enginetrieig. 


Demy  Svo,  Hdjulsome  cloth,  34^. 

MtigrapMcal  Geology  &  Palsontology, 

OJf   THE    BASIS    OP  PHILLIPS. 

vt 
ROBERT    ETHERIDGE,    F.R,S, 

OP  TUB  NATUKAL  HIST.  DBPARTMBNT,  BRITXSH  UUSBUM,  LATB  PALiVONTOLOCIST  TO  TBS 
CBOLOGICAL  SUBVBY  OF  GRBAT  BRrTAIN,  PAST  PRBSIDBKT  OF  TUB 

GBOLOCICAL  SOCIBTV.  BTC 

tmttb  Aapt  flumecoua  ITablcdt  and  ZhiiVQ^it  plates. 


'*  N«  Mch  oompcndium  of  g«ological  knowledge  has  ever  been  brouffht  togetker  before.' 
tf^oitmmiUr  RtvUw. 

"  If  Prop.  Srblby's  volume  wu  remaricable  for  iu  orifinRUty  and  tbe  breRdtb  of  ile 
lir.  Ethbsidgb  fully  justifies  the  assertion  made  in  his  preface  that  his  book  diffen  m 
itructioa  and  detail  frnn  any  known  manual     .    .    .    Mmt  take  high  rank  amomo  wk 

•  OP  RBPBRBNCB.**— .<4MMUnMM. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  t  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


PRAOTIGAL  OSOLO&T  AND  PROBPBCTINO.  53 

Works  by  6RENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE,  M.ILI.A.,  F.6.S^ 

PfqiiiiQff  of  G«oloc7  ia  the  Rojrml  College  of  Sdeace  for  Ireland. 


PRACTICAL     GEOLOGY 

(AIDS    IN): 

Wrm   A    SECTION  ON  PALySONTOLOGY, 

By  professor  GRENVILLE  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  in  part  Re-written.    With  Frontispiece 

and  lUustzations.    Cloth.  lot.  6d. 


aXNXRAL    0ONTSNT&— 

PART     I.— Sampling  op  the  Earth's  Crust. 
PART    II.— Examination  op  Minerals. 
PART  III.— Examination  op  Rocks. 
PART  IV.— Examination  op  Fossils. 

'*  ProL  Cole  treats  of  the  ezaminatioa  of  minerals  and  rocks  ia  a  war  that  has 
attempted  before  .  .  .  dbsbsting  or  thx  nighbst  praiss.  Here  iodeed  are 
*  Aids '  INM uicsKABLS  and  intalvasls.  All  the  directions  are  giTen  with  the  utmost  deai^ 
■CSS  and  predsion.** — Atketuntm. 

"To  the  Tounger  worken  in  Geolory,  Prof.  Cole's  book  wil   be  as  imdispbnsabui  aa  a 
onary  to  the  leamera  of  a  \ajBanMg:t^--Saturdm9  Rt9uw. 


language.*— ^aAwndlef 

"  That  the  work  deserres  iu  title,  that  it  is  full  of  '  Aids/  and  in  the  highest  degree 
'  PKACTICAL,'  will  be  the  verdict  of  all  who  use  i^.^—Nahtr*. 

"  This  BXcsixBHT  Manual  .  .  .  will  be  a  tsky  gkbat  hb^.  ■  .  .  The  section 
wm  the  ItTamiaariow  of  Fossils  is  probably  the  bbst  of  iU  kind  yet  published.  .  .  Full 
•f  weU-dicested  iaibnnation  from  the  newest  sources  and  from  penonal  research."— ^xmm^ 
0fN^,  HiMt^wy. 
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Now  Ready,     With  liluttrations.     Price  in  Cloth,  5a. ;  itrongly  hound  ki 

PROSPECTING  FOR  MINERALS. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Prospectors,   Explorers,   Settlers,   and  all 
interested  in  the  Opening  uo  and  Development  of  New  Lands, 

BT 

8.  HERBERT  OOX,  A8soc.RS.M.,  M.InstM.M.,  F.G.S.,  Ac. 

GxNiRAL  CoNTSNTS.— Introduction  and  Hints  on  Greology — The  Determina- 
tion of  Minends :  Use  of  the  Blow-pipe,  kc — Rock -forming  Minerals  and  Non- 
Metallic  MinenUs  of  Commercial  Valne :  Rock  Salt,  Borax,  Marbles,  Litho- 
graphic Stone,  Quartz  and  Opal^  &c.,  &c. — Precious  Stones  and  Gems — Stratified 
Deposits:  Coal  and  Ores— Mmeral  Veins  and  Lodes — Irregular  Deposits — 
Dynamics  of  Lodes:  Faults,  &c. — Alluvial  Dex>06its — ^Noble  Metals:  Gold, 
Platinum,  Silver,  Ac— Lead— Mercury — Copper— Tin — Zinc— Iron — Nickel, 
Ac — Sulphur,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Ac. — Comoustible  Minerals— Petroleum— 
Genend  Hints  on  Prospecting — Glossary — Index. 

"This  ADiaRABlE   UTTLK   WORK     .     .     .     written  with   SOIXNTmO  AOCURAOT   in   • 

OLKiR  and  LUOiD  style.  .  .  .  An  ixportant  additiom  to  technieal  Uteratnre  .  .  . 
will  be  of  TAlue  not  oidy  to  the  Student,  but  to  the  experienced  Prospector."— If tnut^ 
Journal. 


NOW  READY.      VoL  TI.     With  many  Engravings  and  Photographs. 

Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

By  ROBERT   BRUCE, 

Agrieoltaml  8ap«riiit«nd«nt  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Bodetjr. 
With  Appendix  on  Preserved  Foods  by  C.  A.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  F.LC. 

GxNERAL  CoNTXMTB. — Climate   and    Soil — Drainage   and   Rotation   of 
Crops — Seeds  and   Crops — Vegetables   and   Fruits— Cattle   and    Cattle- 
Breeding— Sheep  and  Sheep  Rearing — Pigs — Poultry — Horses — The  Dairy 
— The  Farmer's  Implements — The  Settler's  Home. 
**  Brfstlbb  wrh  nifOS]iATioir."~-f armir*'  Oau€U. 

Seoond  Edition.     With  lUustratiowi.    Clothe  3s.  6cE. 

GETTING    GOLD: 

A  GOLD-MINING  HANDBOOK  FOR  PRACTICAL  HEN. 

By  J.    0.    P.   JOHNSON,  P.G.S.,   A.I.M.E., 

Life  Member  Anstrslasian  Itfiae-Msnsgers'  AssooiUion. 
General  Contents.— Introductory :  Gretting  Gold— Gold  Prospecting 
(Alluvial  and  General)— I-K)de  or  Reef  rroepecting— The  Genesiology  of  Gold- 
Auriferous  Lodes— Auriferous  Drifts— G^id  Kxtraction— Secondary  Processes 
and  Lixiviation— Calcination  or  "  Roasting  *'  of  Ores— Motor  Power  and  its 
Transmission— Company  Formation  and  Operations— Rules  of  Thumb :  Mining 
Appliances  and  Metnods- Selected  Data  for  Mining  Men— Australasian  Mining 
Regulationa 

"  pRAcnoAL  ftrom  bc^dnning  to  end    .    .    .    deals  thoroashly  with  the  Prospecting, 
Sinking,  Crashing,  and  Extraction  of  gold."— Brie.  AugtnUatuin. 
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BY 
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mOFBSSOK  OV  MDflMGk  ROYAL  COLLBCB  t)F  SCIBNCB      H.M.    INSrSCTOR  OF  MUCSB. 

Third  Edition.     With  Frontispiece  and  716  Illustrations.    34s. 


"  Dr.  Foster's  book  waa  expected  to  be  bfoch-makimo,  and  it  fully  jiuttfiee  sadi  ezpec- 
tedon.  ...  A  MOST  admirablb  account  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  j[>ractically  all 
KMOWM  UXKBBALS.    Probably  stands  umxivallbd  for  completeness. "—  Tk4  Mitumg  y^mrmml 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

DfTRODUCTION.  Mode  of  Oeeurpenee  of  Mlnepals:  ClawifionHon;  Tabnlar 
Deposits,  Masses— BxBmi»les:  Alum,  Amber,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Asbestoe,  Asphalt, 
BaiyteiL  Borax,  Bono  Aoid,  Carbonic  Acid,  Clay,  Cobalt  Ore,  Copper  Ore,  Diamonds, 
Flint,  Freestone,  Uold  Ore,  Graphite,  Gypsum,  Ice,  Iron  Ore,  Lead  Ore,  Manganese 
Ore,  Mioa,  Natural  Gas.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Ozokerite,  Petroleum,  Phosphate  ofXime, 
Potassium  Salts,  QuioksilTer  Ore,  Salt,  Silver  Ore,  Slate,  Sulphur,  Tin  Ore,  Zinc  Ore. 
Faults.  Prospeetlnff :  Ohanoe  Disooveries  — Adventitious  Finds  —  Geolory  as  a 
Guide  to  Minerals— Associated  Minerals— Surface  Indications.  Borlnir:  Uees  ot 
Bore-holes — Methods  of  Boring  Holes:  i.  By  Rotation,  ii.  By  Percussion  with  Rods, 
iii.  By  Percussion  with  Rope.  BreAkin^  Ground:  Hand  Tools— Machinery- 
Transmission  of  Power— Excavating  Machinery:  i.  Steam  Diggers,  ii.  Dred^ea, 
iii.  Rock  Drills,  iv.  Machines  for  Cutting  Grooves,  v.  Maohines  for  Tunnelling^— 
Modes  of  using  Holes— Dri  vine  and  Sinking— Fire-settings  Excavating  bv  Water. 
Supporlliiir  Ekeavations:  Tunbering—Msaoniy— Metallic  Support»— watertight 
Linings— Speoial  Processes.  Bxploitation :  Open  Works :— Hydraulic  Mining- 
Excavation  of  Minerals  under  Water— Extraction  of  Minerals  by  Wells  and  Bore- 
holes—Underground \\  orkings— Beds— Veins— Masses.  Haulage  OP.TFans|K>Ft: 
Underground:  by  Shoots,  Pipes,  Persons,  Sledges,  Vehicles,  Railways,  Machinery. 
Boats— Conveyance  above  Ground.  Hoisting  op  Windlns:  Moton,  Drums,  ana 
Pulley  Frames— Ropes,  Chains,  and  Attachments— Receptacles— Other  Appliances — 
Safety  Appliances— Testing  Ropes— Pneumatic  Hoisting.  Drainase:  Surfece  Water 
—Dame— Drainage  Tunnels— Siphons— Winding  Machinery —  Pumping  Engines 
above  ground— Pumping  Engines  below  ground— Co-operative  Pumping.  Ventila- 
tion: Atmosphere  of  Minee— Causes  of  Pollution  of  Air— Natural  Ventilation — 
Artificial  Ventilation :  L  Furnace  Ventilation,  ii.  Mechanical  Ventilation— Testing 
the  Quality  of  Air— Measuring  the  Quantity  and  Pressure  of  the  Air— Efficiency  of 
Ventilating  Appliances  —  Resistance  caused  by  Friction.  LUrhttn|r:  Refle^ed 
Daylight— Candlesr— Torches— Lamps— Wells  Light— Safety  Lamps— Gas— Electric 
Lignt.  Descent  and  Ascent :  Steps  and  Slides— liadders— Buckets  and  Cages— Man 

Engine.    Dressing :  i.  Mechanical  Prooesses ii.  Processes  depending  on  Phytioal 

Properties— iii.  Chemical  Prooesses— Principles  of  Employment  of  Mining  Labour 
—Legislation  affecting  Mines  and  Quarries.  Condition  of  the  Miner- 
Aeddents. 

rr"This  BPOcH-MAiciKG  wotk    .    .     .    appeals  to  mbn  op  bxpbribncb  no  less  than  to 

students.'*— ^#yjf-  wtd  HiUttnmdnnhck*  Zeitunf. 

i  ."  This  splbndid  wobk."— C7«riirrr.  ZUckrfi,  >iir  Btrg'  «mJ  HiUUmweten, 
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COAL-MINING  (A  Text-Book  of): 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLIERY  MANAQER8  AND  OTHERS 
EMQAQED  IN  COAL-MININQ. 

mr 
HERBERT    WILLIAM    HUGHES,    F.G.S., 

Assoc  Rojral  Sdiool  of  Mines,  Genend  Manager  of  Sandwell  Park  Colliery. 

Third  Edition.    In  Demy  $zw,  Handsomr  Cloth,     With  very  Numercm 

IliustraHons,  mostly  reduced  from  Working  Drawings,     Price  i&f. 

"The  details  of  colliery  work  have  been  fully  described,  on  the  ground  that 
collieries  are  more  often  made  remunerative  by  perfection  in  small  matters 
Chan  by  bold  strokes  of  engineering.  ...  It  frequently  happens,  in  particillar 
iocalities,  that  the  adoption  of  a  combination  of  small  improvements,  any  of 
which  viewed  separately  may  be  of  apparently  little  value,  turns  an  improfitable 
concern  into  a  paying  one." — Extract firom  Author^ s  Prtface. 


GENERAL   CONTENTS. 

Qcolonr:  Rocks  -Faults — Order  of  Succession— Carboniferous  Sirsteni  in  Britain. 
Oo«l:  Definition  and  Formation  of  Coal~  Clxsificarion  and  Commercial  Value  of  Coida. 
BcTch  for  Ooal :  Boring— Tarious  appliances  used — Devices  employed  to  meet  Difficulties 
•f  deep  Boring— Special  methods  of  Boring—  Mather  &  Piatt's,  American,  and  Diamond 

?rstems— Acddenu  in  Boring— Cost  of  Bonng— Use  of  Boreholes.  Breaklzig  Qronnd* 
oob — ^Transmission  of  Power  Compressed  Air,  Electricity— Power  Machine  Drills— Coal 
Cutting  by  Machinery— Cost  of  Coal  Cutting— Exptoetves— Blasting  in  Dry  and  Dusty 
Mines— Blasting  by  Electricity- Various  methods  to  supersede  Blasting.  Sinking: 
Position,  Form,  and  Sise  of  shatt— Operation  of  getting  down  to  **  Ston<*-head** — Method  of 
orooeeding  afterwardA-^Lining  shafts— Keeping  out  Water  by  Tubbing— Cost  of  Tubbing — 
"Sinking  by  Boring — Kind  -  Quiudron,  and  Lipmann  methods — Sinking  through  Quicksands 
>  Cost  of  Sinking.  Preliminary  Opcrationa :  Driving  underground  Roads— Supporting 
Roof:  'nmbering,  Chocks  or  Cogs,  Iron  and  Steel  Supports  and  Masonry — Arrangement  of 
Inset.  Methods  of  Working:  Shaft.  PiUar  and  Subsidence— Bord  and  Pillar  System— 
'Lancashire  Method— Lonffwall  Method— Double  Stall  Method— Working  Steep  Seams— 
Working  Thick  Seams— working  Seams  lying  near  together — Spontaneous  Combustion. 
Haolag*:  Rails — Tubs— Haulage  by  Horses — Self-acting  Inclines— Direct-acting  HauhM 
-Main  and  Tail  Rope — Endless  Chain- Endless  Rope— Comparison.  Winding:  nt 
#Vames  —  Pulleys— Ca^— Ropes — Guides-^Engines— Drums— Brakes— Counterbalancing— 
Expansion — Condensation — Compound  Engines— Pk-evention  of  Overwinding — Catches  at  pit 
Tlop— Changing  Tubs— Tub  Controllers— Signalling.  Pumping:  Bucket  and  Plunger 
Pumps — Supporting  Pipes  in  Shaft  —  Valves  —  Suspended  lifts  for  Sinking  —  Cornish  and 
Bull  Engines — Davey  Differential  Engine — Worthington  Pump— Calculations  as  to  sixe  of 
Pumps—Draining  Deep  Workings — Uams.  V«ntUation:  Quantity  of  air  required— 
'Gases  met  with  in  Mues — Coal-dust— Laws  of  Friction— Production  of  Air<urrents— 
Natural  Ventilation— Furnace  Ventilation — Mechanical  Ventilators — Efficiency  of  Fans — 
Comparison  of  Furnaces  and  Fans — Distributioo  of  the  Air-curreat— Measurement  of  Air- 
<vrrents.  T lighting:  Naked  Lights  —  Safety  Lamps— Modem  Lamps — Coodusioiis— 
Locking  and  Oeaning  Lamps—  Electric  Light  Undeiground— Delicate  Indicators.  Wofki 
at  Barteo«;  Boilers— Mechanical  Stoking  Coal  Conveyors— Workshops.  PreparatiOB 
of  Ooal  for  llark«l :  General  Considerations— Tipplers— screens— Varying  the  Sues  made 
*fay  Screens— Belts— Revolving  Tables— Loading  Shoots— Typical  Illustrations  of  the  arrange* 
■ent  of  Various  Screening  Establishments— Coal  Washing — ^Dry  Coal  Cleaning  -Briquettes. 

"  Quite  THK  BEST  BOOK  of  its  kind  ...  as  practical  in  aim  as  a  book  can  be  .  .  . 
4o«ches  upon  every  point  connected  with  the  actual  working  of  collieries.  The  illustrations 
.are  KXCXLLaHr.''—Atk€tuntm. 

"  A  Text-book  on  Coal-Mining  is  a  (treat  desideratum,  and  Mr.  Hugh  is  possesses 
^DMiBABLB  QUALiricATiONS  for  Supplying  It  .  .  .  We  cordially  recommend  this  work." 
"C^lHtry  Guardian. 

"Mr.  Hughes  has  had  opportunities  for  study  and  research  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
^t  few  men.  If  we  mistake  not,  his  text-book  will  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
BTAHOAKD  WORK  of  its  kind. "— A'rwrm/Aa«M  Daify  GoMtitt. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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BOVERTON       REDWOOD, 

F.RS.E.,  F.I.C,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 

Bon.  Oorr.  Mem.  of  the  Imperial  Bnnian  Technical  Society :  Mem.  of  the  American  Chemioal< 
Soelety ;  Conemtlng  Adrlser  to  the  Oorporation  of  London  under  the 

Petroleum  Acta,  ftc.|  6m. 

AflsisTBD  BY  GEO.  T.  HOLLOW  AY,  F.LC,  Assoa  R.C.S., 

And  Namerous  Contribntors. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Iiarge  8to.    Price  468. 
VAttb  1^umerou0  AapSt  IMatee,  and  5llu0tratfonB  in  tbc  XLciU 


QENICRAL    OONTENTS. 


I.  a«iL«ral  HlBtoiloal  Aooonnt  of 

the  Petroloum  mdastry. 
n.  Ctoologloal    and    Geographical 

Distribution  of  Petroloiun  and 

Natural  Oaa, 
m.  Obomioal    and    Pliyiical    Pro- 

pertlea  of  Petroleum. 
IV.  Origin  of  Petroleum  and  Natural 

Gas. 
y.  Produotion    of    Petroleum, 

Natural  Gas,  and  Oiokerite. 
▼I  The  Refining  of  Petroleum, 
vn.  The  Shale  OU  and  Allied  in- 

dustriee. 


vm. 


Die- 


XL 


Transport,  Storage,  and 
tributlon  of  Petroleum. 

Teitlng  of  Petroleum. 

Application    and    Usee    of 
Petroleum. 

LeglBlatlon  on  Petroleum  at 
Home  and  Abroad. 

Statistics  of  the  Petroleum 
Production  and  the  Petroleum 
Trade,  obtained  ftt>m  the 
most  trustworthy  and  oflioial 
souroes. 


**  The  MOST  OOMFRXHKNRIVK  AND  coNTENiBNT  ACCOVKT  that  has  yet  afvpeared 
of  a  gigantic  industry  which  has  made  incalculable  additions  to  the  comtort  of 
civilised  man.    .    .    .    The  chapter  dealing  with  the  arrangement  for  storaob 

and  TRANSPORT  of  OKBAT  PKACTICAL  INTEREST.  .  .  .  The  DIGSST  of  LEGIS- 
LATION on  the  subject  cannot  but  prove  of  the  greatest  utility." — 7'he  Ttmea, 
"  A  SPLENDID  contribution  to  oiir  technical  literature.** — Chemical  News, 
"This  THOROUGHLY  STANDARD  WORK  ...  in  every  way  excellent 
.  .  most  fully  and  ably  handled  .  .  .  could  only  have  been  produced> 
by  a  man  in  the  very  exceptional  position  of  the  Author.  .  .  .  Indispen- 
sable to  all  who  have  to  do  with  Fetroleuxn*  its  applications,  manufacture, 
STORAGE,  or  TRANSPORT." — Mining  Journal, 

'*  We  must  concede  to  Mr.  Kedwood  the  distinction  of  having  produced  a. 
treatise  which  must  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  the  indispensablbs.  It  con- 
tains THE  LAST  WORD  that  can  be  said  about  Petroleum  in  any  of  its  scibntipic, 
technical,  and  legal  aspects.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  moro- 
oomprehensive  and  explicit  account  of  the  geological  conditions  associated  with* 
the  supply  of  Petroleum  and  the  very  practical  question  of  its  amount  and 
DURATION.'* — Journal  of  Oa$  Jjighting, 
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MINE-SURVEYING    (A    Treatise   on): 

For  the  ua§  of  Managen  of  Mines  and  CoJiierieM,  StudenU 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  do. 

By    BENNETT   H.    BROUGH,    F.aS.,  ASSOC.R-S.M., 

Formerly  Instructor  of  Mine-Surreying,  Royal  School  of  liiBM. 

Seventh  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.     With  Numerous  Diagnuni. 

Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

General  Contents. 

General  Explanations — Measurement  of  Distances — Miner's  Dial — Variation  of 
the  Magnetic-Needle — Surveying  with  the  Magnetic-Needle  in  presence  of  Iron 
Surveying  with  the  Fixed  Needle — German  Dial— Theodolite— Traversing  Under- 
ftound— Surface-Surveys  with  Theodolite— Plotting  the  Survey— Calculation  of 
Areas — Levelling-^Connection  of  Undergroimd-  and  Surface-Surveys-|-Measurinf 
Distances  by  Telescope— Setting-out— \line-Surveying  Problems— Mine  Plant- 
Applications  of  Magnetic-Needle  in  Mining — Photographic  Surveying — Appendices, 

**  Has  PKOVBD  itielf  a  valuablb  Text-book ;  the  BtST,  if  not  the  only  one,  in  the  English 
ianguage  on  the  subject."— JlffWM!^5^9MfW2^ 

''  No  English-speaking  Mine  Agent  or  Mining  Student  will  consider  his  technical  library 
complete  wiUiout  )X."—Natur€. 

*'A  valuable  accessory  to  Surveyors  in  every  department  of  oommercial  enterprise. 
Fully  deserves  to  hold  its  position  as  a  standard.  —C^/Zcrrv  Guardian. 


In  Large  Svo,  with  Illustrations  and  Folding-Plates,     los,  6d, 
AND    THE    USE    OF    EXPLOSIVES. 

A  Handbook  for  Engineers  and  others  Engaged  in  Mining, 

Tunnelling,  Quarrying,  &c. 

By  OSCAR  GUTTMANN,  Assoc  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Jf#mArr  0f  the  Seaetus  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Architects  e/ Vienna  and  Budapest ^ 
Cerrt^ending  Member  of  the  Imp.  Rey,  Geelegicai  JnsHtutien  ^Anstria^  ^c. 

General  Contents.— Historical  Sketch— Blasting  Materials— Blasting  Pow- 
der— Various  Powder-mixtures — Gun-cotton — Nitro-rfycerine  and  Dynamite — 
Other  Nitro-compotmds — Sprengel's  Liquid  (acid)  Explosives  —Other  Means  of 
Blasting — Qualities,  Dangers,  and  Handling  of  Explosives — Choice  of  BlastiLg 
Materi^s — ^Apparatus  for  Measuring  Force — Blasting  in  Fiery  Mines — Means  of 
Igniting  Chaises — Preparation  of  Blasts — Bore-holes — Machine-drilling — Chamber 
Mines — Charging  of  Bore-holes — Determination  of  the  Charfi^e — Blastmg  in  Bore- 
holes— Firing — Straw  and  Fuse  Firing — Electrical  Firing — Substitutes  for  Electrical 
Firing — Results  of  Working — ^Various  Blasting  Operations — Quarrying — Blasting 
Masonry,  Iron  and  Wooden  Structures— Blasting  in  earth,  under  water,  of  ice,  &c 

''  Tbii  ADMiBABLX  ^OTk."^CoUitr9  Ouardian. 

"  Should  prove  a  vade-mecum  to  Mining  Engineers  and  all  engaged  in  practical  work. 
-^Iren  and  Ceai  Trades  Review, 

LONDON :  CHARLES  aRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


6o  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  C0:8  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  GRIFFIN'S   MINING  SERIES. 

Edited  by  O.  L£  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.So.,  F.B.S., 
H.IK.  /nspeotor  of  MiMa,  Profwaor  of  Mining,  Royal  School  of  Mines. 


line  Accounts  and  Mining  Book-keeping, 

A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Students,  Managers  of  Metalliferous 

Mines  and  Collieries,  Secretaries  of  Mining:  Companies, 

and  others  interested  in  Mining. 

With  Numerous  Examples  taken  prom  the  Actual  Practice 
OP  Leading  Mining  Companies  throughout  the  world. 

BY 

JAMES  GUNSON  LA.WN,  A880c.R.S.M.,  Assoa Mem. Inst. C.E.,  F.G.S., 

Professor  of  Mining  at  the  Sonth  Afrlc&n  School  of  Mines,  Capetown, 

Klmberley,  and  Johannesburg. 

In  Large  Svo,     Price  I0«.  Qd. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS.— In troduetlon.  Pai*t  I.  Enga^ment  and  Pasrment  of 
Workmen — Data  DetermlninK  Gross  Amount  due  to  Workmen— A.  Length  of  Time  Worked 
—  Orertiroe— B.  Amount  of  Work  done— Sinking  and  Drlrlng  -  Exploitation— Sliding  Scales— 
ModlflcatioiiB— C.  Vttlue  of  Mineral  gotten— Deductions— Pa7•^eet^  Doe-Bills,  ami  Paj* 
Ticket!.  Part  II.  Purchases  and  Sales— Purchase  and  Distrlbntion  of  Stores  Books  and 
Forms  Relating  thereto— Sales  of  Product— Methods  of  Sale— Contract— Tender— DellTerx  o^ 
and  Payment  for.  Mineral— Tin  Ore-Goal -Silver  Ore— Gold  Ore  Part  III.  Wopking^ 
Summaries  and  Analyses  -  Summaries  of  Minerals  Raised.  Dressed,  and  Sold ;  and  of 
Labour— Analyses  of  Costs— Accounts  Forwarded  ti  Head  OfiQce.  Part  IV.  Ledger,  Bal- 
anee  Sheet,  and  Com|>any  Books— Head  OflSce  Books— Ledger— Principal  Acoonnts  of 
a  Mining  Company— Capital  Account- Sale  and  Purchase  Accounts— Capital  Expenditure- 
'Personal-Stores- Waires  Account— Bad  Debts  Account— Cash  Account— Bills  Receivable  and 
Payable  Account- Discount  and  Interest  Account— Product  Account- Worldng  Accounts- 
Profit  and  Loss  Account— Journal -Inventory -Balance  Sheet -Blbliograpliy— Redemption  of 
Capital— 1.  Debentures-S.  Sinking  Fund— &.  By  Equal  Annual  8nms-B  By  Annual  Sum 
varying  according  to  a  Formula— C.  Bv  Annual  Sum  depending  on  Mineral  worked— 8.  En- 
larged Dividends  or  Bonuses— Depreciation— Reserve  Fund— Bibliography— Genera]  Consider- 
ations and  Companies  Books— Private  Individuals -Private  Partnership  Companies— Cost-book 
Companies— Limited  Liability  Companies— Stocks  and  Sliares—Debenturea— Books  oonneeted 
with  Shares— Miscellaneous  Books— Bibliography.  Part  V.  Reports  and  Statlsties— 
Inspections  of  Workings  and  Machinery— A.  Colliery  Reports,  Ac—lnspections— Report  Books 
—Measurement  of  Ventilating  Current— Permits  to  fire  Shots  and  cajrry  Satiety  Lamp  Key— 
B.  Ore  Mine  Reports,  Ao— C  Miscellaneous  Reports,  Jkc— Reports  of  Mining  Companies- 
Managers'  Reports— Diagrams— Tabular  Statements— Reports  of  Directors -Reports  of  Cost- 
book  Mines— Mining  Statistics- Great  Britain— Other  Countries— Bibliography. 

*'  It  seems  mposauLx  to  sugge»t  how  Mr.  Lawm'b  bo(dt  could  l>e  made  more  ooxflbts  or 
more  taluablx,  careful,  and  exhaustive.''- ^coottntanif'  Magatine. 

**  Mb.  Lawn's  book  should  be  found  of  grkat  csk  by  Miitb  Skcrktasixs  and  MnrR. 
Mahagsbs.  It  consists  of  five  Parts.  Pabt  1  is  devoted  to  the  engagement  and  payment  of 
workmen,  and  contains  forms  of  contracts  and  pay  sheets  of  various  deacrlptlons  In  use  bv 
Mining  Companies  in  England  and  Sonth  AMca.  Special  reference  is  made  to  pay  sheeta  ana 
forms  employed  by  the  Dx  Bbkbs  CoNsoLrDATKD  Minks,  to  the  General  Manager  and  the  late 
Secretary  of  which  Company  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  particulars  given.  Pabt  S  is  taken 
up  by  a  description  of  boolu  and  fonns  relating  to  the  purchases  of  Stores,  Ac,  and  to  sales  of 
the  Prodncta  of  the  mines.  Pabt  8  is  the  most  important  section  of  the  book,  containing  in- 
structive details  of  the  manner  of  obtidning  summaries  of  Worldng  Expenditure  and  Analyses 
of  Costs.  The  forms  used  in  this  conneclien  by  the  De  Beers  Company  are  shown  in  extnuo. 
Pabt  4  consists  of  the  Bookkeeping,  properly  so-called,  of  a  mining  company.  AU  detalla 
concerning  the  ledger.  Journal,  and  other  books,  and  the  principal  woilLing  accounts  of  a  mine 
are  given.  There  are  some  very  interesting  formulie  in  this  section,  showing  the  manner  In 
which  the  capital  of  a  company  should  be  rfdkkmkd  and  BXPAtn  to  Its  Sbareholden. 
According  to  this  manual  there  are  three  wayH  in  which  this  extremely  desirable  end  may  be 
arrived  at.  .  .  .  The  book  is  published  at  half  a  guinea,  a  price  low  enonn^  eonatdering 
the  amount  of  information  and  instruction  set  forth. '*—/oAafiRe«6«r^  Star, 
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Third  Edition.    With  Folding  Plates  and  Many  DlustTatioiiB. 
Large  8yo.     Handsome  Cloth.    368. 

ELEMENTS    OF 

Metallurgy 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  EXTRACTING  METALS 

FROM  THEIR  ORES. 


BY 


J.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  M.Inst.O.E.,  F.C.S.,  P.G.S.,  Ac. 

AND 

H.  BAUERMAN,  V.P.G.S. 


GENERAL    CONTENTS. 


Refractory  Materiala. 
Fire-Cla3n. 
Fuels,  ^c 

AlniipiTiitiin, 

Copper. 
Tin. 


Antimony. 

Arsenic. 

Zinc. 

Mercury. 

BismutQ. 

Lead. 


I       Iron. 
Cobalt 
Nickel 
Silver. 
Gold. 
Platinnm. 


%*  Many  votabli  additions,  dealing  with  new  Processes  and  Developments, 

will  be  found  in  the  Third  Edition. 


«< 


Of  the  Thibd  Edition,  wc  are  still  able  to  say  that,  as  a  Text-book  d 
Metallurgy,  it  ib  thb  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted.'* — Bngmeer, 

'*  The  value  of  this  work  is  almost  ineitimMt,  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  it  is  enormous.  .  .  .  Iliere 
18  oertainly  no  Metallurgical  Treatise  in  the  language  oalcnlated  to  prove  of 
•aeh  general  utility."— Aftntti^  JowmaL 

"  In  this  most  useful  and  handsome  volume  is  condensed  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  practical  knowledge.  A  careful  study  of  the  first  division  of  the  book, 
on  Fuels,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  every  one  in  training  for  tho 
practical  applications  of  our  scientific  knowledge  to  any  of  our  metallurgical 
operations. " — A  ihenaum, 

**  A.  work  which  is  equally  valuable  to  the  Student  as  a  Text-book,  and  to  the 
practical  Smelter  as  a  Standard  Work  of  Reference.  .  .  .  The  Illustrations 
are  admirable  examples  of  Wood  Engraving.'* — CkemiecU  ifeus. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE 

FOR 

MetaUurgists,   Mine-Owners,  Assayers,   Hanafaetorers, 

and  all  interested  in  the  development  of 

the  Metallurgrleal  Industries. 

EDITED   BT 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

amasT  and  assater  to  the  royal  mint;  professor  of  mbtaixtjrgt  iw 

THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE. 
Ih  Largt  Zvo,  Handsamt  Cloth.      ^itk  Ilbattutims, 


L  INTBODnCTIOir  to  the  STUDY  of  METAIiIiUBQY. 

By  the  Editor.     Fourth  Edition.      15s.     (Seep.  63.) 

2.  G-OLD  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  Thos.  Kirke  Rosk, 
D.Sc.,  Assoc  R.S.M.,  F.I.C.,  of  the  Royal  Mint.  Third  Edition, 
2 IS.     (See  p.  64.) 

8.  IBON    (The    Metallurgy    of).        By    Thos.    Turner, 

Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.     i6s.    (See  p.  65.) 


IViU  be  PuhHsked  at  Sh^rt  InUrvab, 

4.  STEEL    (The    Metallurgy    of).     By  F.   W.   Harbord, 

Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.I.C. 

5.  LEAD  AND  SILVEB  (The  MetaUurgy  of).     By  H.  F. 

Collins,  AssocR.S.M.,  M.InstM.M.  Part  I.,  Lead;  Part  XL, 
Silver. 

6.  METALLimaiCAL  MACHINEBY:  the  Application  of 

Engineering  to  Metallurgical  Problems.  By  Henry  Charles  Jenkins, 
Wh.Sc.,  Assoc.  R.S.M.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. CE.,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science. 

7.  ALLOYS.     By  the  Editor. 

*«*  Other  Volvmes  in  Preparation. 
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aBIFFIN'S    METAIiIiintaiCAIi    8EBIES. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Price  15s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

OF 

METALLURGY. 

BY 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines ;  Chemut  and  Assayer  of  the  Royal 
Mint ;  Professor  o<  Metallurgy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

In  Large  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Micro- Photographic  Plates 

of  different  varieties  of  Steel. 


GENERAL    CONTENTS 


n«  BaUtion  of  Kotallnrgy  to  Ghtm- 

inry. 
Pbyiioal  Propertioi  of  Kotals. 
Al\fffu. 

Tho  Thomud  Treatmont  of  Metali. 
Tool  and  Theraial  MeMnreineiiti. 
Materials  and  Prodacts  of  Xotallur- 

gieal  Proceosoi 


Famaees. 

Means  of  Supplying  iUr  to  Fnr- 


IlMraio-Chomiftry. 

Typioal  Motallnxgioal  Proooisot. 

Tho  Miero-Stniotiire  of  Motals  and 

Alloys. 
Eoonomie  Considorationa. 


'*  No  English  text-book  at  all  approaches  this  in  the  completeness  with 
which  the  most  modern  views  on  the  subject  are  dealt  with.  Professor  Austen's 
volume  will  be  invaluable,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  art  is  far  advanced." — Chemical  News, 

"  Invaluable  to  the  student  .  .  .  Rich  in  matter  not  to  be  readily  found 
elsewhere. " — Athenteum. 

"  This  volume  amply  realises  the  expectations  fonned  as  to  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  so  eminent  an  authority.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  OBiGiNALiTT  of  con- 
ception and  for  the  large  amount  of  information  which  it  contains.  .  .  .  We 
recommend  every  one  who  desires  information  not  only  to  consult,  but  to  STUDY 
this  work." — Engineering, 

"  Will  at  once  take  front  bank  as  a  text-book."— 5ct«m«  tmd  Art. 

"  Prof.  Roberts-Austen's  book  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  tfarhing 
of  metallurgy  in  this  country." — Industries, 
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Thir]>  Edition.    Reyised  and  Enlarged.    Handsome  Cloth.    2l8. 

THE  HETALLURGT  OF  GOLD. 

BT 

T.  KIRKE  ROSE,  D.ScLond.,  Assoc.R.S.M., 

Am%8tarU  Aatayer  qf  the  Royal  MinL 

ReviBed  and  partly  Re-written.      Including   the  most  recent  Improve- 
ments in  the  Cyanide  Process.     With  Frontispiece 
and  numerons  Illastrations. 


GENERAL    CONTENTS. 


The  Properties  of  Odd  and  its  Alloys. 

Chemistry  of  the  Compounds  of  Gold. 

Mode  of  OocnrreiLoe  and  Distribution 
of  Gold. 

Plaoer  Mining. 

Bhallov  Deposits. 

Deep  Placer  Mining. 

Quarts  Crushing  in  the  Stamp  Battery. 

Amalgamation  in  the  Stamp  Battery. 

Other  Forms  of  Crashing  and  Amal- 
gamating Machinery. 

Conoentration  in  Stamp  Mills. 

Stamp  Battery  Practice  in  particular 
Localitiei. 


Chlorination :  The  Preparation  of  Ore 

for  Treatment 
Chlorination:  The  Vat  Process. 
Chlorination:  The  Barrel  Proeess. 
Chlorination    Praotice  in  particular 

Mills. 
The  Cyanide  Process. 
Chemistry  of  the  Cyanide  Process. 
Pyritic  Smelting. 
The  Befining  and  Parting  of  Gold 

Bullion. 
The  Assay  cf  Gold  Ores. 
The  Assay  of  Gold  Bullion. 
Economic  Considerations. 


Bibliography. 

*' A  coifPBEHKKSiVB  PBACTioAL  TBBATI8B  on  thls  iinport&nt  tubjeoL**— 7%<  TYflief. 

**Th«  MOST  ooMPLBTB  deMSlptton  of  the  ormbiitatioh  PBocKas  which  hsa  yet  be«n  pab- 
llBhed."— Mining  Jownal. 

"  Dr.  Boss  galnad  his  asperlenoe  in  the  Western  States  of  America,  bat  he  has  Beoorsd 
detail!  of  goUhworking  from  all  pastb  of  the  world,  and  theee  shonld  be  of  «bbat  sbbyiob 
to  praotioal  men.  ,  .  .  The  fear  chaptera  on  Chlorination^  written  from  the  point  of  Tiew 
alike  of  the  practical  man  and  the  ohemlst,  tbbk  with  covexDBBATioirB  BrrHBBTO  chsbooo- 
vifBD,  and  conititnte  an  addition  to  the  literature  of  Metallnrgy,  which  will  prove  to  be  ef 
olaaaioal  Talae."— Mti^fire. 

**  Adapted  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Gold  Mining  IndoBtry,  being  free  flroBD  tech- 
nioalitiee  as  far  as  poaatblo.  bat  is  more  particularly  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  the 
Indnstry— \lz.,  mill-managers,  rednctlon-offioers,  Ac.**— Caps  TUm*. 
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THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON. 

By  THOMAS  TURNER,  Assoc.RS.M.,  F.I.C., 

Director  of  Technical  Instruction  to  the  StaffordtJwre  CwuUy  CouneSL 

Im  Largi   Svo,  Handsome   Cloth,   With   Numsrous   iLLUSTBATiovft 

(many  from  Photographs).      Priob  16e. 


General  Cmi/c»/«.— Early  History  of  Iron.— Modern  History  of  Iron.->Th«  Age  of  SteeL 
—Chief  Iron  Orea.— Preparation  of  Iron  Ores.— The  Blast  Furnace.— The  Air  naed  in  the 
Blaat  Fnmaoe.— Beaotions  of  the  Blast  Fnmaoe.— The  Fuel  used  in  tbe  Blast  Furnace.— 
Slags  and  Fazes  of  Iron  Smelting.— Properties  of  Oast  Iron.— Foundry  Practice.— Wrought 
Iron.— Indirect  Production  of  Wrought  iron.— The  Pnddlinf  Process.- Further  Treatment 
of  Wrought  Iron.  -Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

"A  Moorr  TALUABLB  suMMART  of  knowledge  reUting  to  every  method  and  itage 
in  the  mannfactore  of  oast  and  wrought  iron  .  .  .  rich  in  chemical  details.  .  .  . 
ExHAUSTiYK  and  thorouoblt  ur-xo-DATS.*'— ^{^ettn  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Ataociation, 

^*  This  is  A  DKUOHTTUL  BOOK,  ffi^ing,  as  it  does,  reliable  information  on  a  subject 
becoming  eyery  daj  more  eUborate. ''—Co/^t^ry  Guardian, 

"A  THORouoHLT  usBFUL  BOOK,  which  brings  the  sabjeot  up  to  date.  Of 
GREAT  TALUK  to  those  engaged  in  ^  iron  indust^."— Jjftmfi^  Jourwd, 


IN       R  R  E  R  A  R  AT  I  O  N, 

COMPANION-YOLUME   ON 

THE    METALLURGY    OF    STEEL. 

By  F.  W.  HARBORD,  AssocRS.M.,  F.I.C. 


Ready  Shortly,  Important  New  Work. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  LEAD  AND  SILVER. 

By  H.  F.  COLLINS,  AssocR.S.M.,  M.Inst.M.M. 
In    Two    VolumeSy    Eaoh    oomplete    in   Itself. 

Part     1.—Ta  E  a  I>. 

A  Complete  and  Exhaustive  Treatise  on 
THE     MANUFACTURE     OF     LEAD, 

WITH   SECTIONS  ON 

SMELTING     AND     DES  I  L  V  E  R  IS  AT  ION, 
And  Chapters  on  the  Assay  and  Analysis  of  the  Materials  Involved. 

To  be  followed  by  the  Companion-Volume  (Part  II.)  on  SILVER. 
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ASSAYING   (A   Text-Book   of) 

For  th9  U9»  of  StudenUy  Mlno  Managoro,  Aooayera,  dA 
By  J.  J.  BERINGER,  F.I.C,  F.C.S., 

TttbUc  Analyst  for,  and  Lecturer  to  the  Mining  Aaaodndon  of,  ConnraM. 


And  C.  BERINGER,  F.C.S., 

Late  Chief  AMayer  to  the  Rio  Tinto  Copper  Company,  LoMdon, 

Wkh  Doncrottft  Tables  and  lUustratioos.      Crown  Sto.     Cloth,  10/61 

Fifth  Edition;  Revised. 

Gknkkal  Contbnts.  —  Part  I.  —  Imtkoductoky  ;  Manipolation  :  SamtJing ; 
Dryinc ;  Calculation  ef  Raailt*— Ldd>oratory-books  and  Reports.  Mbthods  :  Dry  Gxnvi- 
«etnc;  Wet  Grarimetric— Volumetric  Assays:  Tltrometnc,  Cotorimetxic,  GmaamaHne— 
Weifhia^  and   Mcasurinc — Reaceat^—FonnnUe,  Equations,  ftc— Specific  Grairity. 


Past  II. — Mbtax^  :  Detection  and  Assa^  of  Silver,  Gold,  Plarinwm,  Mercury,  Copper, 
Lead,  Thallium,  Bismutk  Antimonir,  Iron,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Tin,  Tungatan, 
TkaniuBi,  lianganese,  Cnromioo^  «&— Earths,  AUcalies. 

Paxt  III.— Non-Mbtals  :  Oxygen  and  Oxides;  The  Haloc<M  Sulphur  and  Sal> 
phates-^Anenic,  Phosphorus,  Nitrogen— Silicon,  Carbon,  Boron— XJseful  Tables. 


"A  KSAXXY  UBRiTOKious  woKK,  that  BHiy  be  safely  depended  upon  eirWar  fioar 
aw»i«ctiaa  or  for  rcCvence." — Nmimt. 

"This  woik  is  one  of  the  bbst  of  its  Idnd.    .    .     .    ContaisB  all  the  infbramtion  that 
the  Assayer  will  find  nacesaary  u  the  ennminatian  •(  mintnh.^^£0^m0gr. 

Handsome  Cloth,     With  Numerous  lUtLstrcUions,    6s, 

ELEMENTARY   METALLURGY 

(A   TEXT-BOOK  OP). 
Including  the  Author's  Practical  Laboratory  Coursb. 

By    a.    HUMBOLDT    SEXTON,    F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

ProfeMor  of  Metallnrgj  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Techni<»l  College. 

GENERAL  OONTENTS.— Introduction— Properties  of  the  Metals— GombnaMn 
—Fuels— Refractory  Materials— Furnaces— Occurrence  of  the  Metals  in  Nature— Pre- 
paration of  the  Ore  for  the  Smelter — Metallurgical  Processes — Iron :  Preparation  of 
f^ig  Iron— Malleable  Iron— Steel— Mild  Steel— Copper— Lead— One  and  Tin— SOrer 
—Gold — Mercury — Alloys — Applications  of  Electrigitt  to  Metallurgy — Laboba- 

^OBT  C0UR8B  WITH  NUMKROUS  PbACTICAL  ExBRCISBS. 

"  Just  the  kind  of  work  for  Students  comxbkchio  the  study  of  Metal- 
luirr,  or  for  Enoikbbbimo  Students  requiring  a  obvbbal  kbowlbdob  of  it,  or 
for^NOiirxBBB  in  practice  who  like  a  handt  wobk  of  bbferbbob.  To  all  three 
elasies  we  hxartilt  commend  the  work." — Practical  Enffineer, 

**  EXOBLLXHTLT    gOt-Up    and  WBL.L-ARKA27QED.      .      .      .      IroU  SUd  COppor  WOU 

explained  by  bxoelleitt  diagrams  showing  the  stages  of  the  process  from  start  to 
finish.  .  .  .  The  most  vovbl  chapter  is  that  on  the  many  changes  wroo^t 
in  Metallurgioal  Methods  by  Elbctkigitt."— CAemico^  Trade  JoumaL 

"  Possesses  the  great  advantaok  of  giving  a  Coursr  of  Praotigal  Work." 
— Mining  JoumaL 


LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


BLBCTRO'MBTA  LLUROT.  tf 

In  large  8to.     With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Three  Folding-Plates* 

Price  21b. 

EIECTRIC  SMELTIM  &  REnniT&r 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Extraction  and  Treatnnent 
of  Metals  by  Electrical  Methods. 

Being  the  •'Elbktro-Metalluroik"  of  Da.  W.  BORCHERS. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Edition  hy  WALTER  G.  McMILLAN, 

p. I.C.I  ".C.S., 

Seertiary  to  the  Inttitution  nf  EUctrieal  Engineers;  late  Lecturer  in  Metallurgy 

at  Maeon  CoUege^  Birmingham. 


CONTENTS. 

Pakt  I. — Alkalus  and  Alkaunb  Earth  Metals:  Magnesium^ 
Lithium,  Beryllium,  Sodium,  Potassium,  Calcium,  Strontium,  Barium, 
the  Carbides  of  the  Alkaline  Earth  Metals. 

Part  II. —The  Earth  Metals:  Aluminium,  Cerium,  Lanthanum, 
Didyniium. 

Part  III. — The  Heavy  Metals:  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Zinc  and  Cad- 
mium, Mercury,  Tin,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Chromium,  Molybdenum, 
Tungsten,  Uranium,  Manganese,  Iron,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt,  the  Platinum 
Group. 

"  COMPRBHKKSIVB  and  affhoritativb  ...  not  only  full  of  valuable  infor- 
MATIOM,  but  gi?e'«  eridenceof  a  thorough  insight  into  the  technical  value  and 
POfiSlBlLlTlBS  of  all  the  methods  dlBCOBsed." — The  Sleetrieian. 

"  Dr.  BOROHBRS'  WELL-KNOWN    WOBK     .     .     .     mUSt  OF  NBOBSSFTr  BE  AOQUIRBD  by 

every  one  interested  in  the  subject.    Excbllentlt  put  into  English  with  additional 
matter  by  Mr.  McMillan."— J^Tature. 

"  Will  be  Of  great  servicb  to  the  practical  man  and  the  Student." —Bleetrie  Smelting. 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Price  4s. 

TABLES    FOR 

QUANTITATIVE  METALLURGICAL  ANALYSIS. 

FOR   LABORATORY   USE. 
By  J.  JAMES    MORGAN,  F.O.S., 

Member  Soc.  Chem.  Indnitry,  Member  Cleveland  Institate  of  Engineers. 

Summary  of  Contents. — Iron  Ores.— Steel.— Limestone,  &c. — Boiler  In- 
crustations, Clays,  and  Fire-hricks.— Blast  Furnace  Slag,  &c. — Coal.  Coke, 
and  Patent  Fuel — ^Water.— G-ases. — Copper.— Zinc— Lead.— Alloys. — White 
Lead. — Atomic  Weights. — Factors.— Reagents,  &c. 

%*  The  aboTO  work  contaiDB  seTeral  novxl  nATURis,  noubly  the  eztension,  to  quanti- 
tative analysis,  of  ihe  pxinciplm  of  'Qboup*  Skpakations,  hitherto  chiefly  conflned  to 
QnalltatiTe  »  ork,  and  will  be  found  to  pacilitatb  gxkatlt  the  operations  of  CHBMins, 
Amatkbs,  and  others. 
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SxooND  Edition   at  Prow. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY 

(A  TREATISE   ON): 

Bmbraoing  the  Application  of  JBUectrolysis  to  the  Plating,  Depociting, 
Smelting,  ana  Refining  of  various  Metals,  and  to  the  Repro- 
duction of  Printing  Sur&oea  and  Art-Work,  Ac. 

BY 

WALTER  G.  McMillan,  f.lc,  f.c.s. 

With    numerous    Illustrations.         Large    Crown    8vo.        Cloth. 

"This  excellent  treatise,  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  and  most  oomplktb 
manuals  hitherto  published  on  Electro-Metallurgy." — Electrical  Eevieuf. 

"  This  work  will  be  a  stakdabd.  "— /eu^e^^. 

"Any  metallurgical  process  which  kbducbs  the  cost  of  production 
must  of  necessity  prove  of  great  commercial  importance.  .  .  .  We 
recommend  this  manual  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  fkactigal 
application  of  electrolytic  processes." — NcUure. 


Large  Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  8b.  6d. 

The  Art  of  the  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller 

A  Manual  on  the  Manipalation  of  Gold  in  the  Various 
Processes  of  Goldsmith's  Work,  and  the  Manu- 
facture of  Personal  Ornaments.    For 
Students  and  Practical  Hen. 

By    THOS.    B.    WIGLEY, 

Headmaster  of    the  Jewellers  and    Silversmiths'  AssocUtion  Technical 

School,  Btnntngham. 

ASSIATED  BY 

J.    H.    STANSBIE,    B.Sc.  (Lond.),    F.LC, 

Lecturer  at  the  Birmingham  Mmiicipal  Technical  SchooL 
In  Large  Crown  8vo,     With  Numerous  IllustrcUions. 

General  Con'enC^.— Introdaction.— The  Aucient  Goldsmith's  Art.— Tbe  Metallnrnr  of  Gold. 
— Pric«B  or  Gold,  Silver,  &c  — PreparatluD  of  Alloys.— Mcltinff  of  Gold.— Rolling  and  SUttiny  of 
-Gold.- The  Workshop  and  Tools.— Filigree  Wire  Drawing —Manufacture  of  Personal  Ornaments. 
—Finger  Rings— Mounting  and  Setting.- Mayoral  Chains  '-nd  Civic  Insignia.- Antique  Jewel- 
lery and  lis  Revival.— Etruscan  Work.— Manufacture  of  Gold  Chaina— Pasciocs  Sroxis.— 
•Cutting  Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems.- Polishing  and  Finishing —Chasing,  EmlMMing, 
and  Repoussd  Work.— The  Colouring  aud  F  nishing  of  Articles  of  Jewellery.-'  namelllng:  its 
Hi-«toi7,  Processes,  and  Applicability.— Heraldic  Distinctions  and  Armorial  Bearings.- Engraving: 
its  Origin,  History,  and  Processes.- Moulding  and  Casting  of  Ornaments.  &c.— Fluxes.  &c  — 
Becovenr  of  the  Precious  Metals  from  the  Waste  Pr-  ducts.— Refining  Semel  and  AMajing  Semel 
Bars.— Gilding  and  Electro  Deposition.— Hall-Marking  Gold  and  Silver  Plate.— Miscellaoeoaa 
Useftd  Information.— Appendix :  Technological  Examinations. 
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INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

(A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF). 

BY 

A.   DUPR]£,  Ph.D.,  F.ILS., 

AND 

WILSON    HAKE,  Ph.D.,  F.LO.,  F.C.S., 

Of  the  WMtmiiittAr  H<m|mu1  Medical  School 

Second  Edition,  Reriaed.      Crown  8to.      Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  A  w«n-wiitt«B,  clear  and  accuiate  Elemeatarr  Iffamial  of  Inofgaaic  nifimwtry.    .    .    . 
We  agree  heartily  with  the  system  adopted  by  Dn.  Duprtf  and  Hake.    Wizx  uakk  Expbxi- 


MSNTAL  Work  TusaLv  intbkbsting  bbcausb  intblugiblv."— kS«/Mntfc^ 

"  There  is  no  question  that,  giren  the  PSsracT  gkounding  of  the  Student  in  his  ^ 

the  remainder  comes  afterwards  to  him  in  a  manner  much  more  simple  and  easily  aoquii«£ 
The  work  is  am  sxamplb  or  thb  aotaktagbs  or  thk  Systbmatic  Tkbatmbmt  of  a 
SdsBCi  over  the  frafmentarr  style  so  generally  fioUowed.  By  a  long  wat  thb  bbst  of  the 
wtall  Manuals  for  Students.^— ^im/j«/. 


LABORATORT  HANDBOOKS  BT  A  HUMBOLDT  SEXTON, 

ProfesBor  of  Metallargy  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Teohnical  Cotloge. 


Sexton's  (Prof.)  Outlines  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  STUDBNTS. 

With  lUastratioiis.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Syo,  Cloth,  Ss. 

**  A  ooMPAGT  LABORATOBT  GUIDB  foF  begiDBcn  was  Wanted,  and  the  want  hM 
b«en  WBLL  8UPFLIBD.    ...    A  good  and  nsefnl  hook,**— Lancet, 


Sexton's  (Prof.)  Outlines  of  Qualitatire  Analysis. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  STUDBNTS. 

With  niuBtrations.   Third  Edition.    Crown  Syo,  Cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

'*  The  work  of  a  thoroughly  phu^tical  chemist"— jBrttii^  Medical  Journal. 
Compiled  with  great  eare,  and  will  aupply  a  want."— /cmniaj  of  EdutaUom. 


M 


Sexton's  (Prof.)  Elementary  Metallurgy: 

Including  the  Author's  Practical  Laboratory  Coarse.      With  many 

Illustrations,  6s.  [See  p.  66. 

'*  Jnst  the  kind  of  work  for  students  commencing  the  study  of  metsUozgy.** — 
PracUcal  Engineer. 
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CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERS 
AND    MANUFACTURERS. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

BY 

BERTRAM   BLOUNT,    amd  A,  G.  BLOXAM, 

F.l.G^  F.C.S.,  AMoe.Inst.C.£.,  F.LO..  F.G.&, 

Oonsulting  Ohemiat  to  the  Crown  Agents  for  Coosaltlof  Cheiniit,  Head  of  the  Chnmlsdy 

the  Colonies.  Depiurtment,  Ooldsmithi'  Inst.. 

With  IllustrationB.    In  Two  Vols.,  Large  8vo.    Sold  Separatelj. 


"The  Milhon  have  sucGRCOBO  bejond  all  axpectationa,  and  hATe  prodaoed  a  work  whieh 
■hoald  give  f&bsh  powbk  to  the  Engineer  and  Manufactorer."— Tlk«  Tivntt. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  ENGINEERING,  BUILDING,  AND 

METALLURGY. 

Ofneral  C<m<en6i.— INTBODUCTION— CbeinUtry  of  the  CUef  tffttexlals 
of  Oonvtmction— Sources  of  Energy— Cliemlstrj  of  Steam-ralslng^Olxemli* 
try  of  Lubrication  and  Lubrioante— Metalliugloal  Frooesaei  need  In  tlM 
Winning  and  Manufacture  of  Metale. 

**PaACTiOAL  TBEonoHOUT  .  .  an  ▲DMiRABLi  TBXT-BOOK,  oseftil  not  on\j  to  Btadenta, 
but  to  E:tGiNBBR8  and  Managbrb  of  wobkb  in  pbbtxhtiko  wabtb  and  ivfmtiko  pbocbssbb."— 
8€OUman.  Mt 

**  A  book  worthy  of  HIGH  BAiiK  .  .  .  Its  merit  is  great  .  .  .  treatment  of  the  sah}ect 
of  «A8B0U!i  fdbl  paitionlarly  good.  .  .  .  Watbb  gas  and  the  prodnctioii  clearly  worked  oat. 
.  .  .  Altogether  a  moat  enditabie  prodactlon,  Wb  wabmlt  bbcommbrd  rr.  and  look  forward 
with  keen  interest  to  the  appearance  of  Vol.  IL"— Jowr nai  o/Chu  Lightino. 


THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    MANUFACTURING 

PROCESSES. 

General  Contents. —Sulphuric  Add  Manufacture— Manufacture  of  Alkali, 
JM.— DeatructlTe  Distillation -Artlflelal  Manure  Manufacture— Petroleum 
^Llxne  and  Oement—Olay  industries  and  Glass— Sugar  and  Staroh— Brewing 
and  Dlstilling—Olls,  Resins,  and  Varnishes— Soap  and  Candles— Textiles 
and  Bleaching  —  Colouring  Matters,  Dyeing,  and  Printing  ~  Paper  and 
Pasteboard— PlgmenM  and  Paints- Leather,  CQue,  and  Slie— Bxploslyes 
and  Matches— Minor  Chemical  Manufactures. 

"Certainly  a  good  and  usvul  book,  conetitntlng  &  fsaotioal  «uxi>b  for  Btndents  hr 
affording  a  clear  conception  of  the  nnmeronB  processes  as  a  whole.**— CAemfco/  Trad* 

''We  coNViDBMTLT  BEOOUUMMD  thU  Tolame  as  a  PBACTioAL,  and  not  OTerloadod, 
nxT-BooK,  of  GBBAT  VALUB  to  Btadents.**— rA«  Buitd4r. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  G0«  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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n  0BARLM8  OUfPUr  A  OO.'B  PUBUOATIOVt. 

WORKS  BT  A.  WYNTER  BLTTH,  H.R.C.S.,  F.C.S., 

■tfVliltr«t-Uir.  P«bUo  Anaif^  for  the  County  of  Deyon.  and  Medical  Offleer  of  HMlfh  fir 

St.  M arylebone. 

FOODS! 

THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

In  Demy  8yo,  with  EUborate  Tables,  Diagrams,  and  Plates.     Handsome 

Cloth.    Fourth  Edition.    Price  21s. 

aSMERAL  CONTENTS. 
History  of  Adulteration — Legislation,  Past  and  Present — Apparatus 
nsefnl  to  the  Food- Analyst — "Ash*' — Sugar — Ck>n feet Lonery— Honey— 
Treaole — Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits— Starches — Wheaten- Flour — Bread 
—Oats— Barley —Rye —Rice  —  Maize  —  Millet  —  Potato — Peas — Chinese 
Peas  —  Lentils  —  Beans  —  Milk  ~  Cream  —  Butter  —  Oleo-Margarine  — 
Butterine — Cheese — Lard — Tea— Coffee — Cocoa  and  Chooolate — ^oohol — 
Brandy — Rum  —Whisky — Gin — Arrack — Liqueurs  — Absinthe — Principles 
of  Fermentation  —  Yeast  —  Beer  —  Wine  —  Vineffat — Lemon  and  Lime 
Juice — Mustard— Pepper— Sweet  and  Bitter  Almond— Annatto— Olive 
Oil  —  Water  —  Standard  Solutions  and  Reagents.  Appendix:  Text  of 
BngUsh  and  American  Adulteration  Acts. 

PRESS  NOTICES  OF  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

"  fflmpW  nroiAPmsABLi  in  the  Analyst's  laboratory.**— 77k«  Lonetl. 

**Ths  Stutdaxd  work  on  the  snbjeoi  .  .  .  E^ery  chapter  and  every  page  giree 
abundant  tTOof  of  the  strict  reyision  to  which  the  work  has  beea  sabjeoted.  .  .  .  The 
section  on  Milk  is,  we  believe,  the  most  ezhanstiTe  stady  of  the  snbject  extaot.  ...  An 
nn>i8raKSABLB  UAXVAL  toT  Analysts  and  Medical  Offlcem  of  Health."— /HiMt'e  Health. 

*'  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth's  Btandud  work,  bhucbsd  with  all  ths  bi 
DMOOvijitBa  AMD  mrBOVsiixim,  will  be  aooepted  as  a  boon.*'— CAsmicoi  JVswf. 


POISONS: 

THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

Thibb  Edition.     In  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Tables  and  Illustrations. 

Price  21s. 

aSNSRAL    CONTENTS. 

I. — Historical  Introduction.  11. — Classification — Statistics — Connectiom 
between  Toxic  Action  and  Chemical  Composition — Life  Tests — General 
Method  of  Procedure — The  Spectroscope — Examination  of  Blood  and  Blood 
Stains.  III. — Poisonous  Gases.  IVT — Acids  and  Alkalies.  V. — Mors 
or  less  Volatile  Poisonous  Substances.  VI. — Alkaloids  and  Poiscmows 
Vegetable  Principles.  VII. — Poisons  derived  from  Living  or  Dead  Animal 
Substanoes.  VIII. — The  Ozalio  Acid  Group.  IX. — Inorganio  Poisons. 
Appendix :  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  of  Cases  of  Poisoning. 

"  Undoubtedly  thi  most  ooMPLsn  woaz  on  Tozleolosy  In  onr  lancnsite.''— 2^  AnaUut  (•% 
thi  Third  SdUUmJ. 

"  As  a  PSAGTiCAL  ouiDi,  ws  know  HO  BRTia  work."— T^  Lameet  (on  the  HUrd  SdUion). 

*•*  In  the  Thiu)  Bditioh.  Enlarged  and  partly  Be-wrltten,  Niw  Avalttical  Minom  have 
keen  introdooed,  and  the  Oasatiuo  Alkamim,  or  Ptomaivm,  bodies  playing  so  great  a  pait  In 
Voed-polsonlng  and  in  the  Manifestatlens  of  Dissase,  hare  reoelTed  speelal  attention. 
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SECOND  EDITION,     Crown  ivo,  Handsonu  Chth.     2\s. 

Photography: 

/7S  HISTORY,  PROCESSES,  APPARATUS,  AND  MATERIALS. 

-A.   '^iRj^crnnoJL.Xj   n^Ji-A.isr'cr-A.ij- 

Comppisingr  Working  Details  of  all  the  More 

Important  Methods. 


BY 


A.     BROTHERS,     F.R.A.S. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  FULL  PAGE  PLATES  BY  MANY  OF  THE  PRO^ 
CESSES  DESCRIBED,  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THE  TEXT, 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 


Part  III. — Apparatus. 

Part  IV.— Materials. 

Part  V. — Applications  of  Photo- 
g^phy ;  Practical  Hints. 


Part.  I.— Introductory  :  His- 
torical Sketch;  Chemistry  and 
Optics  of  Photography;  Arti- 
ficial Light 

Part  1 1.  —  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses. 

"  Mr.  Brothen  hM  had  an  exparienoe  in  Pliotogra{>hy  so  Ui|;e  and  varied  that  any 
Vy  hia  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  raluable    ...    A  MdCT  cOMruMBMSivs  voli 
entering  with  full  details  into  the  various  prooeseei ,  and  vratY  pully  iUustrated.      The 
riACTiCAL  HINTS  are  of  CKBATVALUS.  .  .  .  Admirably  fifot  Up.**— ^rr^./<wr.  «/^4#/4yv«^Af. 

"  For  the  illustrations  alone,  the  book  is  most  interesting ;  but,  a|iart  from  these,  the 
Tolume  is  valuable,  brightly  and  pleasantly  written,  and  most  admikably  arbamgbd.**— 
Pk0t0grm^kic  News. 


"Ceftainly  the  pimtsr  illustrated  handbook  to  Photography  which  has  ever . 

^published.    Should  be  on  the  reference  shelves  of  every  Photographic  Society. **~-A tmmintf 
Pk»togr^phgr. 

"A  handbook  so  fiu*  m  advance  of  most  others,  that  the  Photographer  must  not  hH 
■to  obtain  a  copy  as  a  reference  woric" — Pk0tafra/A$c  Wtrh, 

*'Tbe  complbtbst  handbook  of  the  art  which  has  yet  been  published."— «S'<#/fiMMi. 

"  A  Standard  Work  on  Photography  brought  quite  up  to  datb.*' — Pfufiograpky, 


*«*  This  Edition  includes  all  the  Newer  Developments  in  Photographic 
Methods,  together  with  Special  Articles  on  Radiography  (the  X  Rays), 
-Colour  Photography,  and  many  New  Plates. 
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Second  Edition,  Revised  and  EnUiged,  with  New  Sbction 

on  ACBTTLENK. 

WUh  Nutnerotu  lUuttrations,     Handsome  Cloth.      10«.  Gci.  • 

GAS    MANUFACTURE 

(THE    CHEMISTRY    OF). 

A  Hand-Book  on  the  Production,  Purification,  and  Testing* 

of  Illuminating  Gas,  and  the  Assay  of  the  Bye- 

ProduQts  of  Qas  Manufacture.    For  the 

Use  of  Students. 

BT 

W.  J.  ATKINSON  BUTTERFIELD,  M.A.,  FXC.  F.CS.^ 

Formerly  Head  Chamlat.  6m  Worki.  BeoktoD.  London.  K 

^ "  The  BEAT  WORK  of  its  kind  which  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
viewing. The  new  Edition  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  Engineering 
Library." — Journal  of  (Jaa  Lighiinu, 

*  *  Amongst  works  not  written  in  German,  we  recommend  before  all  others^ 
BuTTERPiELD*8  Chbmistrt  OP  Ga8  Manxtfacture."— (7A«mifer  Zeitung. 

GENERAL     CONTENTS. 

I.  Raw    Materials  fbr    Gas      TI.  Final  Details  of  Manu- 

fketnre. 


VII.  Gas  Analysis. 


KannHEustnre. 
II.  Coal  Gas. 

III.  Carbnretted  Water  Gas.      ;  Vin.  Photometry. 

IV.  Oil  Gas.  I     IX.  Applications  of  Gas. 
V.  Enriching  by  Light  Oils.  Z.  Bye-Prodnets. 

XI.  Acetylene. 


*^*  This  work  deals  primariljjr  with  the  ordinary  processes  of  Gas  Mandfacturb- 
employed  in  this  country,  and  aims  especially  at  indicating  the  principles  on  which- 
they  are  based.   The  more  modem,  bnt  as  yet  aubsidiary,  processes  axe  ftdly  treated  also. 

The  Chapters  on  Oas  AnalyslB  and  Photometry  will  enable  the  consumer  to 
grasp  the  methods  by  which  the  quality  of  the  gas  he  uses  is  aeoertained,  and  in  the 
Chapter  on  The  Appllcatlone  of  Oas,  not  only  is  it  discnseed  as  an  Ulnminant,  but 
also  as  a  ready  souroe  of  heat  and  power. 

The  Incandescent  Gas  Light  is  dealt  with  in  an  ezhaostive  manner,  and  the 
latest  theories  of  its  physical  basis,  as  well  as  the  practical  developments  of  lighting 
by  Incandescence,  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

In  Chapter  X.  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  in  a  readily-mtelligible  maimer 
the  extraction  of  the  prindpal  derivatives  from  the  crude  Btb-pbodugtb. 

The  woric  deals  incidentally  with  the  most  modern  features  of  the  industry,  in- 
dnding  inter  cUia  the  oommerdsl  production  and  uses  of  Acetylene,  to  which  a 
speciaiChapter  is  devoted  in  the  new  Edition,  and  the  application  of  compressed  gas 
for  Street  Traction.  The  needs  of  the  Students  in  Technical  Gollegas  and  Claases  have 
throughout  been  kept  in  yiew. 
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CASTELL-EVANS    (Prof.    J.,    F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

Finsbury  Technical  College) : 

TABLES  A]^4D  DATA  for  the  use  of  ANALYSTS,  CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS,  and  SCIENTIFIC  CHEMISTS.  In  Large 
8vo.     Strongly  Bound.  [Shortly. 

%*  This  important  Work  will  comprdiend  as  far  as  possible  all  rules  and  tablbs 
required  by  the  Analyst,  Brewer,  Distiller,  Acid-  and  Alkali-Manufiicturer,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
also  the  principal  data  in  Thbrmo-Chemistry,  ELBCTRO-CMiiMiSTRY.  and  the  various 
branches  of  Chkmical  Physics  which  sure  constantly  required  by  the  Stuaent  and  Worker  in 
-Original  Kesearch. 

Every  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  and  to  include  the  results 
•«f  the  most  recent  investigations. 


ELBORNE  (Wm.,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.)  : 

PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.     (See  p.  io6  General  Catalogue.) 


•GRIFFIN  (John  Joseph,  F.CS.) : 

CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS:  A  Popular  Muitud  of  Rrpcnmentat 
Chemistry.  With  540  Engravings  of  Apparatus.  Tenth  Editwn,  Czowv 
8vo.     Cloth.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  complete  in  one  volume,  12/6. 

Separately — Part  I.,  Elementary,  2/;  Part  II.,  The  Chemistry  of  the 
Non- Metallic  Elements,  10/6. 


MUNRO  (J.  M.  H.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Downton  College  of  Agriculture): 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  ANALYSIS :  A  Prac- 
tical Hand-Book  for  the  Use  of  Agricultural  Students.  {Griffin's 
Technological  Manuals,)  In  Preparation. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK.     NEARLY  READY. 

DAIRY    CHEMISTRY: 

A    PRACTICAL    HANDBOOK    FOR 

DAIRY  MANAGERS,  CHEMISTS,   ANALYSTS. 

By   H.    droop   RICHMOND,  F.C.S., 

CHEMIST  TO  THE  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 

Ctf«/«»/j.— Introductory. — The  Constituents  of  Milk. — Analysis  of  Milk. — 
Normal  Milk,  its  Adulterations  and  Alterations  and  their  Detection. — ^The  Chem- 
ical Control  of  the  Dairy.— Biological  and  Sanitary  Matters.— Butter.— Other 
Milk  Products. — Milk  of  Mammals  other  than  the  Cow. — Tables. — Appendix,  &c. 
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Painters' 
Colours,  Oils,  &  Varnishes 


By   GEORGE    H.    HURST,    F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  <tf  Cliemical  Industry ;  Lecturer  on  the  Technology  of  PaiBtert* 
Coloun,  OUs,  and  Venaishes,  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Manchester. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  lUustrations.     12s.  6d. 

Gbnbsal  Contents. — Introductory— The  Composition,  Manufactusb, 
Assay,  and  Analysis  of  Pigments,  White,  Red,  Yellow  and  Orange,  Groen^ 
Blue,  Brown,  and  Black— Lakes — Colour  and  Paint  Machinery — Fount  Vehide» 
(Oils,  Turpentine,  &c.,  &c.y— Driers— Varnishes. 

"This  useful  book  will  prore  most  yKiASKSLK.**— Chemical  News. 

"  A  practical  manual  in  every  respect  .  .  .  bxcebdingly  instsuctitb.  The 
section  on  Varnishes  is  the  most  reasonable  we  have  met  with." — Chemist  ofid  Dr$tggitt, 

"  Vbry  taluablb  information  is  given." — Plumber  and  Decerator, 

"  A  THOROUGHLY  FXACTiCAL  book,  .  .  .^  the  OHLY  Rnglish  wotk  that  satisfacterilT 
treats  of  the  manufacture  of  oils,  colours,  and  piflnuents.*— CA«mxMy  Trmdet^  youmal. 

"  Throuffhout  the  work  are  scattered  hints  which  are  invaluablb."— /«ifWfsl£M«. 


In  Crown  8vo,  Extra.    With  Illustrations.      8s.  6d. 

CALCAREOUS    CEMENTS: 

THEIR  NATURE,  PREPARATION,  AND  USES. 


BY 

GILBERT  R.  REDGRAVE,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 


General  Contents. — Introduction — Historical  Review  of  the  Cement 
Industry — ^The  Early  Days  of  Portland  Cement — Composition  of  Portland 
Cement— Processes  of  Manufacture — ^The  Washmill  and  the  Backs — 
Flue  and  Chamber  Dr3dng  Processes — Calcination  of  the  Cement  Mixture — 
Grinding  of  the  Cement — Composition  of  Mortar  and  Concrete — Cement 
Testing  —  Chemical  Analysis  of  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  and  Raw 
Materials  —  Employment  of  Slags  for  Cement  Making  —  Scott's  Cement, 
Selenitic  Cement,  and  Cements  produced  from  Sewage  Sludge  and  the 
Refuse  from  Alkali  Works  —  Plaster  Cements  —  Specifications  for  Portland 
Cement — Appendices  (Gases  Evolved  from  Cement  Works,  Effects  of  Sea- 
water  on  Cement,  Cost  of  Cement  Manufacture,  &c.,  &c.) 

**  A  work  calculated  to  be  of  obbat  and  kztbmdbd  unLirr."— Oft«mtoaZ  ilTem. 

''  Ivyaluablb  to  the  Student,  Architect,  <4nd  Ensineer."— Ati/din^  Settt. 

**  A  work  of  the  obbatb8t  ibtbbbbt  and  nsBmuiBas,  which  appears  at  a  very  orMoal 
period  of  the  Oement  Trade."~2lr»^.  Trads  Journal. 

*'  Will  be  uiefal  to  all  interested  In  the  xAwnvACTUBB,  ubb,  and  TBnnro  of  Oementa.**— 
BnQiHier. 
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Painting  and  Decorating: 

A   Complete  Practical  Manual  for  House 
Painters  and  Decorators. 

Embracing  the  TTse  of  Kateriab,  Tools,  and  Appliances;  the 

Practical  Processes  inyolved ;  and  the  General  Principles 

of  Decoration,  Colonr,  and  Ornament. 

BT 

WALTER    JOHN    PEARCE, 

UOTUKU  AT  THX  MAITGHWTXB  TBOHHIGAL  SCHOOL  lOR  HOUBM-PAIHTnrO  A9D  DBOOBATOr*. 

In  Crown  8vo.  extra.    With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Plates 
(some  in  Colours),  including  Original  Designs.     12s.  6d. 


QENSRAIi    OGNTENTS. 

Introduction — Workshop  and  Stores^Plant  and  Anplianoes— Brushes  and 
Tools— Materials  :  Pi^ents,  I>rier8,  Painters'  Oib— Wall  Han^ngs — Pa^er 
Hanging— Colour  Mixing — Distempering — ^Plain  Painting — Staimnc— Varnish 
and  varnishing — Imitative  Painting  —  Gkaining — Marbling — Gilding--Sigii - 
Writing  and  Lettering — Decoration :  GJeneral  Principles — Decoration,  in  ViM- 
temper— Painted  Decoration— Relievo  Decoration — Colour— Measuring  and 
Estimating — Coach-Painting— Ship-Painting. 


'*A   THOROUOHLT    USSVUL  BOOK     .      .     .     gives   GOOD,   SOUND,   PRACTIGAL 

INVORMATION  in  a  CLEAR  and  cokoisb  FORM.  .  .  .  Can  be  confidentlj 
recommended  alike  to  Student  and  Workman,  as  well  as  to  those  carrying  on 
business  as  House -Painters  and  Decorators." — Plumber  and  DecorcUor. 

*'  A  THOROUGBLT  GOOD  AND  RELIABLK  TBXT-BOOK.      .      .      .      So   FULL  and 

GOMPLKTE  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  anything  further  could  be 
added  about  the  Painter  s  cniL^^—BuUdertr  Jaumal, 


*^*  Mr.  Pearge*s  work  is  the  outcome  of  many  years'  practical  ex- 
perience, and  will  be  found  invaluable  by  all  interested  in  the  subjecta 
of  which  it  treats.  It  forms  the  Companion- Volume  to  Mr.  Gvo.  Hurst'i 
well-known  work  on  *'  Painters*  Colours  "  (see  p.  76). 
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In  Large  8vo.     Handnome  Cloth.     Price  21s. 

BREWING: 

THE    PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICE   OF. 

FORiTHE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTICAL  MEN. 

BY 

WALTER  J,  STKES,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  F.I.C., 

BDITOK  OF  "  TBB  ANALT8T." 

With  Plate  and  IllastrationB. 

"  A  Tolnme  of  BNWlng  flele&c«^  which  hu  long  haea  awaited.  ...  We  eontlder  it  <m« 
of  THB  MOST  COMPLITB  in  ooHTBiTTa  and  HOVBL  IB  ABBABOBHBBT  that  hM  jet  been  pabliehed. 
.    .    .    Will  command  a  large  sale."— TAe  .firetoerc' JbumaZ. 

"The  appearance  of  a  work  such  ai  this  senreB  to  remind  lu  of  the  bbobmouslt  band 
▲DTABCBs  made  in  oar  knowledge  of  the  Scientific  Principlea  nnderljing  the  Brewing  ProoeMet. 
...  Dr.  Sykes'  woik  will  anooabtedly  be  of  the  obbatbst  ABBisTAirc^not  merely  to  Brewers, 
but  to  all  Chemists  and  Biologists  interested  in  the  problems  whieh  the  Fermentation  indostries 
present."— 27kc  AnoXytt. 

"  The  publication  of  Da.  Btbbs'  mastbblt  tbbatisb  on  the  art  of  Brewing  is  quite  an  erent 
in  the  Brewing  World.  .  .  .  Deserves  our  warmest  praise.  ...  A  better  golde  than  Dr. 
Sykes  oonld  hardly  be  found.**— C'c^mfy  Bmoen'  OaM*U$, 

OENZRAL    OONTBNTS. 

I.  Physleal  Prinelples  involved  In  Bpewing  Operations:  Heat:  The  Thar- 
mometer—Speeifle  Meat— Latent  Heat^BTaporation— Density  and  Speeiflo  Grarltr— Hydro- 
meten.   Chemistry*  with  speelal  reference  to  the  materials  used  in  srewinir. 

II.  The  Mieroseope:  General  Description  of  the— Mlcroscopicsl  ManlpoIaUon 
—Examination  of  Yeast— Hantrinir-Drop  Method— Examination  of  Bacteria— Microeoopical 
Preparations— Bacteriological  Methods— Bacteriological  Examination  of  Water— Hansen's 
Method— Wichmann's  Method- Bacteriologfcal  Examination  of  Air.  Vegetable  Biolosy : 
The  LiTlng  Coll— Osmosis- The  Teasta— The  Mycoderms— The  Tomlse,  Ac— The  Bacteria— 
Fennentatfon  and  Putrefaction— Bacterium  termo— Butyric  Acid  Bacteria,  Ae.— The  Mould 
Fungi— Muoor  mneedo,  Ac— Simple  Multicellular  Organisms- PenlcilUnm  glancom,  Ae— 
Moud  Fungi  DangerouB  on  Brewing  Premises- The  Higher  Planta— Germination  of  Barley— 
Structure  of  Barleyoom.  Fermentation :  Ancient— Views  of  Uebig  on— The  Phyeiolofffeal 
Theory— Doctrine  of  Spontaneous  ETolntion— Steriliiation  of  Organic  Fluida-^Competitian 
amongst  Mlcro-Organisms- Distribution  of  Atmospheric  Germs— Hansen's  Investtgatiooa 
on  the  Air  of  Breweries— Pasteur's  Experiments  and  Theory— Other  Theories  of  FermentatiOB 
— InTeetlgations  of  Hansen— Pure  Cultures  from  a  Single  Cell— Introduction  ai  Pure  Teaat 
Cultures  into  the  Brewery -Han«wi*B  and  other  Pure  zeast  Cultiration  Apparatue- Adran- 
tages  of  Hansen's  Pure  Single-Cell  Teast— DUbrences  in  the  Action  of  the  Tarlous  Yeasta 

ni.  Water:  Occurrence  and  Composition  of— Results  of  Analysis  of— Hardnesa— 
Waters  Suitable  for  the  Production  of  DUferent  dassee  of  Al»— Artlfldal  Treatment  of 
Waters— Kainit— Influence  of  BoUlng^-Organlc  Constitution -Effect  of  Flltiatlon- Methods 
of  Water  Analysis— Microscopic  Examination  of  Water  Sediments.  Barley  and  W^lHwy  • 
Barley-Choice  of— Vitality— Age- Malting— Steepinss— Steep-Water— Germination  of  Barley 
—Flooring — SprlnkUnir  —  Withering — Pneumatle  Malting  —  Gallasd'e  System — Saladln's— 
Hemming^s— Drying  Kiln — Changes  Eflbcted  in  Drying— Storage— Chemical  Exsmlnation 
ot  Barley— Malt  Substitntes- Qnalil^  of  Malt— Chemical  Examlnanon  of  Malt— Beady-fbrmed 
Sugars— Maltol.  Brewery  Plant:  Graiitatlon  Brewery— Cold  and  Hot  Liquor  Bsdcs— 
Malt  MIU— Mash  Tun,  Ac— Coppers— Coolers— Refrigerators— CoUeetlng  and  Fennentlag 
Vessels— Burton  Union  System— Attemperators— Parachutes— Racking  Souares— Vats  and 
Casks.  Brewlnsr :  Estimation  of  Quantities  for  the  Brew— Amount  of  Liquor  Required- 
Hardening  Materials— Mashing— Use  of  Subsidiary  Apparatus— Black  Beers- Spaingtng^ 
Bolling-Aetlon  of  Hop-tannln  Bodies— Cooling— Reftigeratlng— Collection  of  Wort— Extrsek 
Yielded— Fermentotlon— Addition  of  Yeast— Change  of  Yeast— Fermentation  Temperatures— 
Dressing— Appearance  of  Headn— Cleansing  System— Stone  Square  System— Settling  and 
Racking- Di^  Hopping— Secondaxr  Fermentation— Priming— AntlsepDCt'—Ftailng-BottM 
Ales  and  Bottling.  Beer  and  Its  Diseases:  Flavour  and  Aroma— Condition— Palate 
Fulness-Head— Brightness— Turbidity  —  Ropiness  —  Bibliography— Appendices  :  Solution 
Weight  and  Solution  Factor— Specific  Rotatory  Power -The  Law  of  Definite  Relstion— 
AlcMiollc  Fermentation  without  Yeast-Cells- Fermentation  in  a  Vacuum— Index. 
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In  Large  8to.     Handsoine  Cloth.     With  nnmerouB  Illustrations. 

TECHNICAL  MYCOLOGY: 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  MICRO-ORGANISMS  IN  THE 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

A  PFactical  Handbook  on  Fermentation  and  Fermentatlre  Pro- 
cesses fop  the  Use  of  Brewers  and  Distillers,  Analysts, 
Technical  and  Agrricultural  Chemists,  and  all 
interested  in  the  Industries  dependent 
on  Fermentation. 

By    Dk.    FRANZ    LAFAR, 

Profenor  of  Fermentation-Physiology  and  fBacterlology  in  the  Technical 

High  School,  Vienna. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dk.  EMIL  CHR.  HANSEN,  Principal  of  the 

Carlsberg  Laboratory,  Copenhagen. 

TaANSLATiD   BY   CHA&LES   T.    C.    SALTER. 

In  Two  VolumeHy  sold  Separately. 


Vol.  I.  now  Ready.    Complete  In  Itself.    Price  16s. 


^'Thf  first  work  of  th<*  kind  which  ean  lay  claim  to  oompleteDeu  in  the  treatment  of 
a  fascinating  snbject.    The  plan  is  admirable,  the  claatiflcatlou  simple,  the  style  is  good, 
«nd  the  tendency  of  the  whole  volume  ia  to  oonvey  sure  information  to  the  reader."— 
Z<mcet. 

*'  We  oanoot  soffleientily  pralae  Dr.  Lafar*s  work  nor  that  of  his  admirable  translator. 
No  brewer  with  a  Iotc  for  his  calling  can  allow  nudb  a  book  to  be  absent  ftom  hie  library." 
^Bre»er*i  Jovmai^  If9w  Fork, 

**  WeeanmoetoordiallT  recommend  Dr.  Lafar's  TOlome  to  the  Member*  of  our  pro- 
fession .  .  .  This  treatise  will  supply  a  want  felt  in  many  taiduBtrlea  ...  No  one 
will  fail  to  obserre  how  well  Mr.  Saiter  has  done  bis  work.  The  publishers  have  fnlly 
maintained  their  repuution  as  regardA  printing,  binding,  and  excellence  of  paper.*'— 
•Chtmieal  Ntm. 

*,*  Ttie  publishers  trust  that  before  long  they  will  be  able  to  present  English  reader* 
with  the  second  volume  of  the  above  work,  arrangements  having  been  concluded  whereby, 
upon  its  appearance  in  Germany  the  English  translation  will  be  at  once  put  in  hand. 
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WORKS  BY  DB.  ALDEB  WEIGHT,  F.R.S. 

Fixed  Oils,  Fats,  Butters, 

and  Waxes: 

THEIR  PREPARATION  AND  PROPERTIES, 

AND  THE 

MANUFACTURE    THEREFROM    OF   CANDLES, 
80AP8,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

C   R.  ALDER  WRIGHT,   D.Sc,   F.R.S., 

Late  Lecturer  on  Cheipistry,  St.  Marv's  Hospital  Medical  School :  Examiner  in  "Soap* 

to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Ixmaon  Institute. 

In  Large  Sto.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  144  Illustrations.     sSs. 

**  Dr.  Weight's  work  will  be  found  ABSOLirrsLY  indispcnsablb  by  erery  Chemist. 
Tbbms  with  information  valuable  alike  to  the  Analyst  and  the  Technical  Chemist.*— 
Tfu  Anaivst. 

"Will  rank  as  the  Standard  English  AuTHoairr  on  Oils  and  Fats  for 
years  to  oome." — iMdustrits  mnd  Irtn. 


At  FresSy  Important  New  Work, 

Lubrication  &  Lubricants: 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  LUBRICATION 

AND  ON  THB 

NATURE,   PROPERTIES,   AND   TESTINO   OF   LUBRICANTS. 
By  LEONARD  ARCHBUTT,  F.LO.,  F.C.S., 

Chemist  to  the  Midland  Railway  Oompany, 
AND 

R.    MOUNTFORD   DEELEY,    M.I.M.E.,    F.G.S., 

Midland  Railway  LocomotlTO  Department. 

*^^•  This  work  will  deal  in  an  exhaustivb  manner  with  bvkbtthing 
APEBTAINING  TO  THB  SUBJECT  of  which  it  treats.  It  contains  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information  respecting  the  sources  and  preparation  of  lubbi- 
CANTS,  together  with  copious  dibections  for  their  chemical  and  mbchanioal 
VALUATION,  and  for  the  detection  op  pobeion  substances  and  adultkbanto 
OENEBALLT,  information  which  has  hitherto  only  existed  in  a  scattered  and 
fragmentary  condition  in  the  "Proceedings"  and  "Transactions"  of  Learned 
Societies,  and  is  now  rendered  available  for  the  first  time  in  a  btstbmatised 
and  convenient  fobm. 


LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


TBB  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES.  8i 


§10.  THE  TEXTILE   INDUSTRIES* 


'*  The  Moer  taluablb  and  uaxnTL  wouc  on  Dyeing  that  bu  yet  appeared  In  the  Engllab 
language  .  .  .  likely  to  be  thb  Btahdabd  Wobx  or  BsraBSKCs  for  yean  to  oome;*— 
TtxtUt  Mtremrjf. 

In  Two  Large  .Svo  Volumes,  920 
pp.,  with  a  SUPPLEMENTARY 
Volume,  containing  Specimens 
of  Dyed   Fabrics.     45s. 


MANUAL  OF  DYEING: 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  PRACTICAL   DYERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  STUDENTS, 
AND  AU  INTERESTED  IN  THE  ART  OF  DYEING, 

BT 

E.  KNECHT,  Ph.D.,  FJ.C.,  CHR.  RAWSON.  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

H«ad  of  tlM  ObMBlatrx  aad  Djting  Deputmant  of  Late  Haad  of  th«  Chcmlitrj  and  Draliif  DopartBMBt 
Ik*  TMhai«a  8«hool.  Maaeh«tar;  Bdltor  of  "Tho  of  tho  TMhniml  OoUafo,  Bndfonl;  Mombar  U 
Joonul  of  tho  Boeiotr  of  l>yvn  and  ColooriaU  •  **  CMboU  of  tho  Sooloty  of  Djan  and  Oolouists ; 

And  RICHARD  LOEWENTHAL,  Ph.D. 


General  Contents. —Chemical  Technology  of  the  Textile  Fabrics^ 
Water — Washing  and  Bleaching  —  Acick,  ALkalies,  Mordants  —  Natural 
Colouring  Matters — Artificial  Organic  Colouring  Matters— Mineral  Colours 
—Machinery  used  in  Dyeing — Tinctorial  Properties  of  Colouring  Matters — 
Analysis  and  Valuation  of  Materials  used  in  Dyeing,  &c.,  &c. 

**  This  HOST  TALUABLB  WOBX    .    .    .    wIU  be  Widely  appreciated.**— CftMfiteoZ  Ntmt. 

"  Thli  anthoritatlTe  and  exbanstiTe  work  .  .  .  the  icoer  oomfistb  we  have  yet  seeA 
en  the  eabjeot.'*— Itefi/e  MannfaUurtr. 

'*  The  HOBT  BXBADBTiTB  and  coMFLXTi  woBK  on  the  subject  extant."-.-Ilurt<2<  B§eord§r. 

'*  The  dlstingnlshed  anthora  haye  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  daily  engaged  In  the  dy»- 
hoQse  or  laboratory  a  work  of  bxtbxmb  talitb  and  uimouBTBD  tmLnr  .  .  .  appeal* 
quickly  to  the  technologist,  colour  chemist,  dyer,  and  more  particularW  to  the  rising^  dyer 
of  the  present  generation.  A  book  which  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with.*^— AsMrioa*  T$xtilt 
•a. 
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Companion-Volume  to  Knecht  and  Rawaon's  "Dyeing 

TEXTILE    PRINTING: 

A  PBAOnOAIi  lICAKTTAli. 

Inolading  the  ProceBMS  Used  in  the  Printing  of 
COTTON,  WOOLLEN,   SILK,   and  HALF 

SILK  FABBICS. 

BT 

G.  F.  SEYMOUR  ROTHWELL,  F.C.S., 

Ji§m.  aoc.  of  ahmHieal  Induttria;    laU  Leeturtr  al  Uu  Muaieipmi  TuOmioal  8€hoA, 

Mmmchutmr, 

In  Large  8to,  with  Illustrations  and  Printed  Patterns.     Price  21s. 


GENERAL    CONTENTS. 


Introduction. 

The   Machinery  Used   in  Textile 

Printing. 
Thickeners  and  Mordants. 
The  Printing  of  Cotton  Goods. 
The  Steam  Style. 
<!olours  Produced  Directly  on  the 

Fibre. 
Dyed  Styles. 


Padding  Style. 

Resist  and  Discharge  Styles. 

The   Printing    of    Compoand 

Colourings,  && 
The  Printing  of  Woollen  Goods. 
The  Printing  of  Silk  Goods. 
Practical  Recipes  for  Printing. 
Appendix. 
Useful  Tables. 


Patterns. 


'*  Br  VAB  THC  BEST  ftiid  MOST  niAcncAL  BOOK  on  TBXTiLB  psDmiro  which  hM  7«t  he«a 
1t>roaght  oat,  and  will  long  remain  the  standard  work  on  the  anbjeot  U  is  eMentlally 
practioal  in  charaoter.**— TVritfc  Meteury. 

"  Thb  host  PBAcnoAL  icAXUAL  of  TsxTTLB  PBiKTtKO  wh!ch  has  yot  appeared.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  it**— 7^  Ttxtilt  .Uanufaetttrtr. 

"  Ukdoubtbdlv  Mb.  Bothwbll's  book  is  thb  best  whioh  has  appeared  on  tbxtiui 
nmrmo,  and  worthily  formn  a  Ootnpanion-Volnme  to  *  A  Hannal  on  I>yelng.*  **— 2^  J>ytr 
•afid  Calieo  Printer. 
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Large  8vo.    Haodaome  Cloth.     128.  6d. 

BLEACHING  &  CALICO-PRINTING. 

A   Shoxii  Manual  for   Students  and 

Practical  Men. 

By    GEORGE    DUERR, 

IHreelor  of  (be  Bleaebins,  Dyting,  and  Priating  Depwrtmeot  at  ih«  Aeeriniton  and  Bm«9 
Technical  Schools :  Chemist  and  Ooloorist  at  the  Irwell  Print  works. 

Assisted  by  WILLIAM    TURNBULL 

(of  Tumbnll  &  Stockdale,  Limited). 

With  lUufttratioDS  and  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Dyed  and  Printed  Pattema- 
designed  specially  to  show  various  Stages  of  the  Processes  described. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. —Cotton,  Composition  of;  Blxachino,  New 
Processes ;  Printing,  Hand-Block  ;  Flat-Press  Work ;  Machine  Printing— 
MoBDANTS— Sttlbs  OF  Calico-Printing  :  The  Dyed  or  Madder  Style,  Resist 
Padded  Style,  Discharge  and  Extract  Style,  Chromed  or  Raised  Colours, 
Insoluble  Colours,  &c.  —  Thickeners  —  Natural  Organic  Colouring  Matters 
— Tannin  Matters  ~  Oils,  Soaps,  Solvents — Organic  Acids — Salts — Mineral 
Colours— Coal  Tar  Colours— iJyeing — Water,  Softening  of— Theory  of^Colours- 
— Weights  and  Measures,  &c. 

**  When  a  kbadt  W4T  out  of  a  dlfflenlty  is  wanted,  it  Is  is  books  likb  f  hib  that  It  Is  found.*— 

**Mr.  Dubbb's  wobk  will  be  found  most  vsBrcn.    .   .    .   The  Infonnatton  giren  is  of  esBAf  ■ 
▼ALCB.    .    .    .    The  Baoipes  are  THOBODOHlT  PBACTIOAI."— T«aDl«<  JfoiM^aeturer. 


GARMENT 
DYEING    AND   CLEANING. 

A  Practical  Book  for  Practical  Hen. 

By     GEORGE    H.     HURST,    F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
With    Numerous    lUustrations.      4s.    6d. 

General  Contents.- Technology  of  the  Textile  Fibres— Garment  Cleaning 
-^Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing  of  Dyed  and  Cleaned  Fabrics — 
Scouring  and  Dyeing  of  Skin  Rugs  and  Mats — Cleaning  and  Dyeing  of  Feathers — 
Glove  Cleaning  and  Dyeing — Straw  Bleaching  and  Dyeing — Glossary  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals — Useful  Tables. 

"  An  UP-To-DATX  hand  book  has  long  been  wanted,  and  Mr.  Hurst  has  done  nothing 
mote  complete  than  this.  An  important  work,  tke  more  so  that  several  of  the  branches  of 
the  craft  hare  treated  upon  are  almost  entirely  without  English  Manuals  for  the  guidance 
of  workers.    The  price  brmgs  it  within  the  reach  of  all.**— Z>xrr  and  CaHco-PrinUr. 

"  Mr.  Hurst's  wont  dscidedlv  fills  a  waht  .  .  o«ight  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
BVBKV  GARMENT  DVB1I  fljid  cleaner  in  the  Kingdom" — TexHU  Mircury. 

LOMOON :  CHARLES  eRIFFIN  A  CO..  LiyiTED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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Sixteenth  Annual  Issue.    Handsome  clothf  7s.  6d. 

THE     OFFICIAL     YEAR-BOOK 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

OOMFILID  FROM  OITIOIAL  SOUROSa 

4)ompH§ing  {together  with  ether  Offioiai  Information)  LiSTS  of  the 
PAPERS  read  during  JS98  before aii  th9  LEADiNQ  SOCiETIES  throughout 
the  Kingdom  engaged  in  the  foilowing  Departmentt  of  Reeearoh : — 

\  %,  gci«nrr  G«n«nUl7 :  i^.,  Sodetict  oocupiT'     f  6.  EooDomic  Sdeaoe  and  StadMics. 

JB^thcmaehrMwithaeTCffmlBimnchMof    f  7.  Mechanical  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Sooice,  or  with  ScioMe  and  licantnra 
jointly. 
4a.  Mathenatia  and  PhyncL 
I  %.  QueaoMtrj  and  Photofraphy. 
'1 4.  GeolocT,  Geographyp  and  llincratofy. 
I  $.  Biology,  iftdnding  Microaoopy  and  Aa- 


I  t.  Naral  and  Militaiy  Saenoa. 
§  9.  Agriculnire  and  HorticultttM. 


{ 10.  Law. 
I II.  Literature. 
fxa.  nychology. 
f  13.  Axchttok^. 

f  14.   llBDICIMS. 


"*The  Year-Book  of  Societies'  fills  a  very  real  want." — 
Engineering, 

"  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  day." — Edinburgh  Medical 
fournaL 

**  The  Ybak-Book  of  Socbtixs  is  a  Record  which  ou|^t  to  be  of  the  greateatuse  for 

dte   progreg  of   Sdence."— Z,gfrf  PlMj^nr,  F.R.B,,  K.C.B.,  M,P.,  Pmst-Pmident  tftkt 

BrituM  As»9cimi%0H. 

*'It  goee  almoct  without  saying  that  a  Handbook  of  this  subject  will  be  m  tine 
one  of  the  most  generally  useful  woiifks  fer  the  librarr  or  the  dtak.**—Tk4  Tum£t. 

"British  Societies  are  now  waU  rapresantad  !n  the  'Year-Book  of  the  Scientific  and 


Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. "M Art.  "Societies'*  in  New  EditioB  of 
*'  EacydopsKUa  Britaanica,"  toI.  xni.) 


Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Account  of  the  Histoiy, 
Organization,  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  varioiia 
Societies,  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be 
had,  price  7/6.     Aiso  Copies  0/ tAe /ollawing  Issues. 


The  YEAR-BOOE  OF  SOCIETIES  forms  a  complete  index  to 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  of  the  "year  in  the  various  Departments. 
It  is  used  as  a  ready  Handbook  in  all  our  great  SciENnnc 
Centres,  Museums,  and  Libraries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
and  has  become  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  to  every 

one  engaged  in  Scientific  Work« 
LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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